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The  '  Handbcwfc  for  the  Cathedrals  of  England ' 
(Southern  Dirision)  was  first  given  to  the  public 
in  1862,  During  the  fourteen  years  which  have 
rince  passed,  all  the  Cathedrals  embraced  in  this 
division,  with  the  exception  of  Canterbury  and 
Wineheater,  have  undergone  the  most  extensive 
repair  and  restoration ;  while  works  of  consider- 
able importance,  although  not  on  so  wide  a  scale, 
have  been  undertaken  and  completed  at  both 
Canterbury  and  Winchester.  The  condition  of 
these  great  churches  while  restoration  was  in 
progress,  the  removal  of  modern  accretions  which 
prevented  due  examination  of  the  fabric,  and,  in 
Kime  cases,  the  uncovering  of  ancient  foundations, 
tmd  the  disclosure  of  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
of  moulding,  built  up  into  walls  and  arches  of 
later  date  than  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
afforded  opportunity  and  supplied  the  means  for 
considerably  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
udutectural  history  of  the  iiouthem  Cathedrals, 
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The  principal  authorities  for  the  Architectural  History  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  are  Kudborne's  *Historia  Major  Wintoniensis ' 
and  the  *  Annales  Ecclesis  Wintoniensis/  both  printed  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  Wharton's  *Anglia  Sacra.'  Rudborne  was  a  monk  of 
Winchester,  and  his  *  Historia '  was  compiled  during  the  episcopate 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort.  The  *  Annales '  were  also  compiled  by  a 
monk  of  the  house,  and  end  with  the  year  1277.  The  wills  of 
Bishops  Edingdon  and  William  of  Wykeham  supply  some  important 
particulars  with  relation  to  the  works  of  their  time. 

But  the  history  of  this  cathedral  has  been  so  fully  and  admirably 
treated  by  the  late  Professor  Willis,  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
him  as  the  principal  authority  for  the  determination  of  the  dates 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  church,  and  for  the  method  of  their 
construction.  His  account,  which  is  printed  in  the  Winchester 
volume  of  the  Archspological  Institute  (184^5),  has  accordingly  been 
followed,  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  present  Handbook. 
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WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 


PART    I. 


istoriT  antr  gttails. 


T)  ESERVING  all  notice  of  the  earlier  cathedrals  for 
-■-*'  the  second  part,  we  commence  our  survey  of  the 
existing  structure  by  briefly  recording  the  dates  and 
builders  of  its  various  portions. 

I.  Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  Norman  bishops, 
Bishop  Walkelin  (1C70 — 1098)  commenced  a  new  ca- 
thedral "  from  the  foundations  "  in  the  year  1079.  It 
was  completed  in  1093,  when  the  monks  (see  Part  IT. 
for  the  history  of  the  monastery  connected  with  the 
church)  entered  it  in  solemn  procession,  in  presence  of 
nearly  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England.  Bishop 
Godfrey  de  Lucy  (1189—1204),  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  eastern  part  of  Walkelin's  cathedral ; 
and  more  than  a  century  after  De  Lucy's  death  (about 
1320)  the  eastern  end  of  the  presbytery  was  brought 
to  its  present  form.  Farther  works  were  carried  on  in 
this  part  of  the  church  under  Bishop  Edingdon  (1345 
— 13GG)  ;  and  the  same  bishop  began  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nave.  This  rebuilding,  or  reconstruction,  was 
continued  by  his  successors,  Wykeham  (13G6 — 1404), 
BEALFOKT(140i— 1447),andWAYNFLETE(1447— 1486). 
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iBttnc^tster  Col^cilriil. 

Biehop  de  Lucy's  Lsdy-chapol  was  lengthened  by 
Prioni  Hdnton  and  SiLKSTEnB  btitwoen  1470  and  1524  ; 
and  t!iG  Norman  aialea  of  tlio  preBbytory,  whicb  atiU 
remained,  were  taken  down  and  replaced  by  the  preBont 
aisles,  by  Biabop  Fox  and  Prior  SiLKSTEnK,  between 
1 500  and  152?.  The  groand-plan  of  the  ciiating  ca- 
thedral IB  cruuiform,  with  a  long  nave,  deep  and  largo 
transepts,  baring  eastern  and  western  aiales,  a  choir 
and  square-ended  presbytery,  behind  which,  and  parallel 
with  it,  are  the  throe  aisles  of  Do  Lucy's  work,  each 
terminating  in  a  cLapel — the  ccutrol,  or  La<1y-chapel, 
extending  beyond  the  others  (the  work  of  the  two 
priors),  but,  like  them,  ending  in  a  a/iuare.  It  will  bo 
seen  that  the  transepts  and  tower  piers  of  the  Norman 
cathedral  remain.  The  Norman  nave  continued  in  ex- 
istence until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
it  underwent  the  remarkable  transformation  carried  out 
by  Wykebam  and  his  BuceesBurs.  The  Norman  aisles  of 
the  presbytery  were  only  remoTOd  after  the  year  1500. 
The  gradual  change  of  ground-plan  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Normon  cathedral  ncro  so  curious,  and 
their  history  is  fio  complutely  the  key  to  the  peculiar- 
itius  of  the  present  building,  that  it  is  desirable  to  gain 
a  clear  imderstandiug  of  them  btfore  examining  that 
in  ilctail. 


The  Norman  cathedral  begun  by  Walkelin  certainly 
did  not  occupy  the  sit©  of  the  earlier  Saxon  churcb, 
although  it  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  this  earlier 
building  may  have  crossed  Wolkelin's  north  transept. 


f  See  ArPEsvnL,  Xole  L>  Tbe  grosBi-^aB  of  Wilkr- 
lin's  chnrch  Ins  been  mscertastMed  wi&  *»J***y?^  aae«- 
ness ;  since  exisdng  fomdatkos.  and  1^  fhok  of  &» 
crrpl  benea  th  the  eMetem  mrtn  cf  die  pvesstt  e«;&cd«aL 

afford  a  sc&ient  diie  to  h.  Tht  ciTe  *^s^■»g«  tssif- 
Dated  at  the  pveeent  vespers  v^all :  b<zfi  lej'jod  ^£X!i 
was  a  stmctnre  cc'Cafsmtg  eftzser  <rf  w^sSisa  fc:^*^? 
with  a  central  pjich.  cr  c^  a  kind  of  wecsem  iracsirvc. 
This  extended  f*>rtT  feet  in  arliazkce  cf  the  presezis  w^sz 
front ;  and  the  t*jweis.  or  the  p:vrtii>3S  niOYth  acd  stin^ 
oonsiderablv  orerlapped  the  walls  of  ihe  eatit  aiilasw 
(See  Appexdh,  Note  JL*  The  pttesbT^rx,  lej-.cii 
the  choir,  ended  eastward  in  a  circular  ap^.  as  t£!^ 
point  now  marked  br  the  Perpecdicalar  gable,  wh'ca 
rises  abore  the  jnncrlon  of  the  Ljwer  eastern  r»»f  l>r 
Lncr's)  with  tha:  of  tiie  cL>ir  and  i>re:?bT^erT.  11>:- 
aisles  of  the  X«:»nnan  presoTt+^ry  Trer^  c>::iriii->eii  r.T^i 
this  apse  ;  and  a  grr-all  rv»w;.d-er..ir<i  •ihi.z^l  ti^*  tr'> 
jected  from  the  central  aisle  wall  a«  fir  a.-?  zL^  Tr^stcm 
wall  of  De  Ln?v*s  Lailv-char^L  SeiaII  •H7:Lvr«r  •ia.rtcr:: 
towers  flajike*!  the  aisle  ^all  •::  tl-r  actse.  in  &  lizie  •k-.:! 
it ;  go  that  the  extreme  eastern  end  was  i:7zi.^d  vr  li-- 
projecting  chapeL     •  See  Plan  cf  Crrpt. 

There  were  some  change^  of  plan  in  the  biding  -vf 
the  transepts;  and  the  iall  of  the  tower  in  ll'jT 
brought  about  an  entire  reconstructioa  of  tlKr  rrrairn 
piers.  These  changes  in  the  Xorman  work  will  'u: 
pointed  out  and  described  in  doe  coarse.  The  ^^jt- 
man  cathedraL  however,  retained  its  original  plan  until 
the  accession  of  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy  in  11^^.    He 
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cntiroly  recotiBtrncted  tlie  caEtern  end ;  and  was  the 
biiildor  of  that  iiart  of  the  cathedral  east  of  the  great 
rorodoH,  witli  the  exception  of  iJiQ  extreme  ensteni  por- 
tion of  tho  Lady-chapel.  He  began  by  raising  tho 
extomal  walls,  without  disturbing  the  Norman  chapel 
which  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  prcehytory  apso. 
When  the  walls  had  been  fully  built,  this  chapol,  and 
the  circular  aisle  wall  and  towers  of  tho  great  apse 
were  taken  down,  and  the  piers  and  vault  of  tho  now 
work  were  erected.  Thus  the  ground-plan  of  tlie 
eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral  was  entirely  changed, 
and  no  farther  alteration  was  mode  for  more  than  a. 
century.  Do  Lucy  died  in  1204.  It  was  nut  until 
about  1320  that  tlie  inner  apse  of  the  presbytery  was 
taken  down  and  the  present  polygonal  termination 
substituted  for  it.  Tho  rest  of  tlio  prcshytory  {be- 
tween the  to'wor  and  the  reredos)  was  roconstrncted 
under  Bishop  Edingdon,  whose  episcopate  began  in 
1345.  The  Norman  tlurestory  and  triforium  were 
taken  down,  and  a  groat  part  of  the  Norman  piets 
removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  construction  of  the 
present  piers  in  front  of  the  Norman  woik  which  still 
remained  in  the  aisles.  At  this  time  the  Norman 
nave,  or  at  any  rate  the  western  towers  and  porcb, 
bad  fallen  into  decay :  and  Edingdon  began  the  re- 
const  iiiction.  He  swept  away  this  western  building 
altogolhor,  and  erected  tho  present  west  front,  not 
using,  or  adapting,  any  portion  of  tho  Norman  work. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  nave  was  continued  by  Wyke- 
luun   and  bis   successors;  but   the  phLii    adopted   by 
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them  was  very  different  from  that  of  Edingdon.  Thej 
retained  the  Norman  piers  and  walls  so  far  as  was 
practicable,  removing  portions  of  the  triforium  and 
clerestory,  and  bringing  each  bay  into  its  present  con- 
dition, in  a  manner  to  be  subsequently  described. 
De  Lncy's  Lady-chapel  was  lengthened  after  1470. 
Until  1500  the  Norman  aisles  of  the  presbytery  re- 
mained nntonched.  They  were  then  taken  down  and 
replaced  by  the  present  aisles,  in  imitation  of  Wyke- 
ham's  work  in  the  nave.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  transepts,  the  great  Norman  cathedral  of  Walkelin 
was  changed  or  transformed,  in  the  course  of  about 
fonr  centuries,  into  the  existing  church;  which  still 
retains,  on  the  exterior,  the  massive  forms  and  some- 
what heavy  outlines  of  its  first  constructors.  There  is 
no  portion  of  the  cathedral  which  does  not  call  for  the 
most  careful  examination.  Whilst  the  transformation 
of  the  Norman  work  into  rich  Perpendicular  may  be 
considered  as  the  specialty  of  Winchester,  the  Xoniian 
trmnsepts,  the  Early  English  of  De  Lucy's  building — 
early  in  the  style,  but  of  singular  grace  and  beauty — 
and  the  Perpendicular  of  the  eastern  Lady-chapel,  are 
all  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  their  respective 
periods.  The  grand  series  of  chantries  which  tlie 
cathedral  contains  is  also  very  noticeable. 


Bearing  these  changes  in  mind,  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  the  cathedral  in  detail. 

IL  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  [Plate  I.],  in  spite 
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of  the  enormous  mass  wliich  it  presents,  is  at  firet  sight 
disappointing,  owing  ciiiefly  to  its  unuBual  wont  of  deco- 
rfttiim,  and  to  tho  lowness  o£  its  heavy  Norman  tower. 
The  venerable  walls,  however,  contrast  very  pleaamtlj 
with  tho  bright,  clitso  sward  and  the  fresh  leafage  of 
the  precincts.     Tho  host  dlMant  view  is  that  from  th« 
top  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill,- where  the  whole  vast  c 
t«nt  of  the  cathedral  is  soen,  rising  solemnly  above  i 
the  ancient  city.     "  The  great  length  of  the  church  ia  1 
pteasingly  broken,  as  at  Ely  and  Peterborough,  by  the  1 
bold  projection  of  its  transejits,  which  here  extend,  08  J 
usmil  in  England,  three  hays  beyond  tho  aisloe,  their  I 
section  being  the  some  with  that  of  the  uave,"' 
Lucy's  aildition  to  the  Norman  cathedral  is  marked  by  J 
the  lower  roofs  at  the  east  end.     (See  po^t,  g  XXVII.,  I 
for  a  farther  notice  of  tho  estcrior.)     A  short  avenue  \ 
of  trees  leads  through  tho  Close  to  the  wcBtom  door, 
by  which  the  visitor  should  by  all  means  enter. 

in.  The  wetl  front  [Franliirpiece  and  Plate  XL— It  J 
was  restored  in  18C0]  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  work  1 
of  Bishop  EDmQDON{1315— 13G6),  who  replaced  with  it  ' 
the  Norman  towers  uud  entrance,  shortening  the  entire 
nave  by  about  forty  feet.     Tho  present  front  is  plain 
and  not  Tcry  imposing,  and  can  have  been  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  original  western  end,  with  its  towers. 
(See  ArFEMDix.  note  II.)      Edingdon'a  work  is  con- 
fined to  this  west  front,  together  with  two  bays  <tf 
the  nave  aislo  on  the  north  side,  and  one  on  the  Bonth. 

uipo'i  '  Iliindboolt  gf  Archil cetu re.'  p.  8JS. 
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The  general  character  is  bo  strongly  Perpendicular, 
that  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  judgment  which  has  assigned  this  work  to 
Edingdon ;  but  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  architecture 
of  Edingdon  Church  in  Wiltshire,  certainly  built  by 
this  bishop  (whose  birthplace  was  there),  will  show  the 
same  Perpendicular  features  almost  as  fully  developed, 
although  that  church  is  of  somewhat  earlier  date — 
(the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1352).  The  will  of  Bishop 
Edingdon  orders  that  a  portion  of  his  property  should 
be  expended  on  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  which  he  had 
begun  (ad  perfectionem  navis  ecclesisB  cathedral  is 
Winton.  a  se  inchoatsB) ;  and  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  design  between  the  work  assigned  to  Edingdon 
and  that  known  to  be  due  to  Wykeham  and  his  suc- 
cessors. The  two  westernmost  windows  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  differ  altogether  from  those  eastward 
of  them.  [See  Plate  Vi.,  in  which  they  are  shown.] 
The  exterior  mouldings  are  far  deeper  and  less  grace- 
ful than  those  of  Wykeham's  windows.  A  set-off  in 
the  wall  above  them  marks  the  boundary  of  this 
earlier  work.  The  westernmost  buttress  is  probably 
Edingdou's,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  two  others,  with 
the  string  course  and  the  pinnacles,  were  no  doubt 
added  by  Wykeham,  since  they  agree  with  the  rest  of 
his  work.  The  west  window  [Frontispiece]  of  which 
the  design  "  reduces  itself  to  the  merest  stone  grating," 
together  with  the  western  porches  [Plate  II.],  are  also 
shown  to  be  Edingdon*s,  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
panellings  of  the  window,  as  well  as  in  the  porches,  a 
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peculiar  flowered  cusp  is  used,  which  occurs  also  in  the 
interior  wall  and  wiudow  pauclliug  of  the  two  bays  on 
the  north  Bide  of  tho  navo.  The  cusps  of  Wykehara'a 
panels  and  lights  are  2)Iain.  [Both  are  shown  in  Plate 
V.].  The  gable  and  turrets  of  the  west  front  were 
probably  uncompleted  at  Edingdon's  death,  and  were 
added  by  Wykeham,  whoee  statue  still  remains  in  the 
niche  at  tho  top  of  the  gable  above  iho  window. 
Figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated,  formerly  occupied  the  tabernacled  niches 
between  the  porches ;  over  which  ia  an  exterior 
gallery,  aa  at  Eieter. 

IV.  Befofo  entering,  the  visitor  should  reniork  the 
grand  view  of  the  interior  obtained  through  tho  open 
central  door.  The  length  of  Winchester  (555  feet 
8  inches  from  this  entranco  to  tho  extreme  eastern 
buttresaea)  exceeds  that  of  any  other  cathedral  on  this 
aide  of  the  Alps.  The  mean  external  length  of  Ely 
(the  north  and  south  nalla  are  not  exactly  equal),  is 
537  feet  The  internal  length  of  Canterbury  ia  514 
feet"  The  effect  of  thia  great  length,  390  feet  of 
which  (as  far  as  the  end  of  tho  choir)  are  visible  &om 
the  west  door  unbroken  by  the  organ,  nhich  is  placed 
under  tho  north  tower-arch,  ia  in  the  highest  degree 
gnuid  and   imprcasive.     A  certain  coldness,   arising  ] 

■  It  seem*  probnblo  thnt  thc6«  thrue  (Winchester,  EIj,  luid  C 
ttrburjr)  are  Ibe  Igngant  cntbedoli  thnt  eiiat.  with  the 
of  St.  Pelflr'i  nt  Rome,  the  eitremB  length  of  which,  within  t 
Wkll>,  b  607   reel.      Tht  cathedral  pf  Milna  (the  loigeat  < 
mcdiiFvalcnthgdTaltl  CDTersDoe-third  mors  graand  than  WbcbM 
but  ia  Dot  w  long;  by  100  feet. 


fium  vault  of  colour,  is,  porhaps,  fnU  at  first ;  but  tlie 
eye  soon  Icarus  to  dweU  conteutetUy  on  tlie  magnificent 
forest  of  piers,  and  on  all  the  graceful  details  above 
and  around  tbttm.  The  string-coarse  of  eorbcl-beads, 
and  tho  light  balustrade  of  the  triforimu  in  the  uave, 
should  hero  be  noticed  as  remarkably  aiding  tho 
general  efleet. 

V.  The  nace  of  Winchester  [Plate  III.]  "exhibits 
one  of  the  nioBt  curious  instances  of  traiisfumiatiou 
from  one  style  of  ttrchitocture  to  another  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us ;  for  although  at  present  a  complete 
und  perfect  epecimeii  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  it  is  yet,  in  the  heart  ajid  core  of  its  struc- 
ture, from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  the  original  Norman 
building  commenced,  if  not  completed,  by  Bishop 
Walkelin,"  Edingdon's  work  at  the  west  end  was 
confined  to  the  actual  walls  and  windows.  It  was 
oontinued  by  his  sucecssor,  William  av  Wykebasi 
(1366 — li04),  who  purchased  for  this  purpose  the  use 
of  the  stouo  qnarries  of  Qnarr  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  (Walkelin  had  built  his  cathedral  &om  tho 
same  quarries,  granted  him  by  a  charter  of  Eufus.) 
Wykeham,  however,  set  to  work  in  a  very  different 
fashion  firam  Edingdon.  Instead  of  removing  the 
older  building  altogether,  ho  began  tho  Iraitg/ormalion 
of  the  nave  from  Norman  to  PerpendicuLir.  "  I  use 
ibe  word  advisedly,"  says  Professor  Willis,  "  instead 
ot  rdiwlding,  for  the  Norman  core  still  remains  in  the 
piers  and  walls  up  to  tho  psrapet,  and  in  umtiy  places 
the     Norman    ftshlaring   as   well."       Thus   tho    eight 
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westerly  piere  on  the  south  eide  retain  the  Normi 
ashlaring,  upon  which  the  new  mouldings  haTD 
wrought.  Tho  Normnu  arches  still 
the  trifot'iiun ;  Iforniim  ahikfts  remain  above  the  ] 
Bont  vault ;  ajid  on  the  outside  of  the  clerestory 
Norman  raasonry  and  flat  buttress  may  be 
ning  up  hettveen  the  Porpcndicular  windows.  In  tlie 
south  Bide  nisle  part  of  tho  lower  extremity  of  a 
Norman  shaft  aii;)oars,  having  probably  been  covered 
by  some  shrine  or  altar  work,  Tho  Norman  pier- 
shofts  and  capitals  remain  in  sita  in  tho  second  bay 
&om  the  crossing  on  tho  north  side,  where  tbsy 
were  covered  by  the  roodsoreen,  and  therefore 
unaltered. 

YI.  The  manner  in  which  this  transformation  wu 
effected  will  bo  understood  by  a  reference  to  Plate 
IV.  Tho  Norman  nave,  as  ia  evident  from  the  por- 
tions that,  as  we  have  just  Been,  are  still  in  existence, 
rosemblod  the  tranBepts,  which  are  unaltered.  Eauh 
bay  consistod  of  thre«  divisiona ;  the  main  arch,  the 
triforium  arcli,  enclosing  two  sub-arches,  and  tlie 
clerestory.  These  divisions  were  nearly  of  the  same 
height.  This  original  state  is  shown  in  the  Plate.  In 
order  to  convert  the  bay  into  Perpendicular,  the 
capit4dB  and  basoB  of  the  attached  shafts  in  the  main 
arch  were  removed,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
Baperincombcnt  masonry  as  high  as  the  euctoBing  arch 
of  the  triforium.  This  remained,  with  the  base  of 
tho  clerestory  ajove  it  The  clerestory  itself  was 
entirely  removed.     Tho   bay  was  then 
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djtion  Bhown  as  the  "  mtermediate  state  "  in  Plate  IV. 
To  reconEtmct  it,  Wykchum  began,  ou  iLo  Bouth  eide, 
hj  "  BO  setting  out  and  deBigQing  hie  pierB,  tliat  it 
was  Decessary  merely  to  cut  Ferpendicular  moiiIdiDgB 
apon  the  edge  of  the  luidiGtnrbed  Norman  Btones." 
This  ie  the  case  with  tho  Beven  first  piers  from  the  west, 
(in  the  Bouth  side,  aud  tlie  respond.  But  this  plan  was 
found  to  be  more  ti'onblesome  than  making  new  piors; 
and  the  others  on  the  suuth  side,  and  all  those  on  the 
north,  whilst  they  retain  a  Norman  core,  are  cased 
with  new  asblnr  from  the  pavement  upwards.  Each 
bay  of  the  new  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  instead 
of  throe  as  in  tho  Norman  nave.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
tiiforinm  gallery,  but  in  complete  subordination  to 
the  clerestory  window — or  what  ut  first  sight  appears 
to  be  such — "  divided  at  mid-height  by  a  transom, 
and  recessed  under  a  deeply  moulded  orehway.  But 
it  is  above  the  trttusom  only  that  the  real  window  is 
formed,  by  glazing  the  spaces  between  the  moniuls. 
Below  the  transom  these  spaces  are  filled  with  panels, 
and  two  narrow  openings  cut  through  the  latter  give 
access  from  the  roof  to  a  kind  of  balcony  which  pro- 
jects over  the  pier  arches.  In  each  compartment  this 
balcony  exists,  but  there  is  no  free  passage  fiom  one 

to  another This  mode  of  uniting  tho  triforium 

and  elereatory  by  the  employment  of  a  transom, 
dividing  the  stone  patiels  of  the  former  from  the 
glazed  lights  of  tho  latter,  is  common  enough  at  the 
period  of  Wykeham's  work,  and  before  it;  bnt  tho 
balcony  is  unusual." —  Willie. 


Btintbtsttr  (fal^tbtal. 

Vn.  The  skill  n*ith  which  elU  tbia  work  was  ac- 
oompliehcd  will  best  be  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
between  tbe  nave  of  Winchester  and  the  choir  of 
GlonceBter  Cathedral,  which  is  purely  Norman  in 
design,  and,  like  the  former,  has  been  "  overlaid  nritb 
a  veneer  of  masonry  in  the  Pointed  stylo."  The  work 
at  Gloucester,  however,  is  of  a  later  age,  and  oiccuted 
by  for  loss  vigorous  hands ;  and  instead  of  a  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  tn-o  styles,  as  at  Winchester,  the 
Pointed  is  in  effect  added  to  the  Eonnd-Arched  style. 
Owing  partly  to  the  neceesary  thioImeBa  produced  by 
casing  the  Nonnan  piers,  the  dimensions  of  the  nave  at 
Winchester  arc  somewhat  unusual.  The  piors  dividing 
the  aisles  are  twelve  feet  thick,  while  the  side  aislea 
ftre  only  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  the  central  aisle  thirty- 
two  feet.  "  Tet  with  all  this  there  is  nothing  heavy, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beantiful 
nave  of  a  church  cither  in  England  or  elsewhere,  want- 
ing  only  somewhat  increased  dimensions." — FerguaaoH. 
It  should  be  compared  throughout  with  that  of  Can- 
terbury, which  was  in  building  at  tbe  some  time. 
There,  however,  the  old  Nonnan  nave  was  entirely 
pulled  down ;  and  the  pier-arch  mouldings  are  conse' 
quently  mnch  lighter,  and  the  [licra  more  slender,  tbtui 
those  of  Winebeater.  Both  navps  have  Heme  vaults ; 
the  invention  of  which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
Wykehom,  but  which  wore  really  in  use  long  bt 
his  time.  The  balcony  above  the  pier-arches  at  Wiu-  J 
Chester,  beautiful  in  effect,  was  to  some  extent  a  m 
sity,  arising  from  the  thick  Norman  wall,  which  hod  to  1 
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be  dealt  with  and  disguised.  The  design  of  the  win- 
dows thronghont  the  nave  (except  Edingdon's)  is 
very  elegant  and  peculiar,  and  should  be  especially 
noticed. 

Vlll. — At  Wykeham*s  death,  in  1404,  we  gather 
from  his  will  that  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was 
nearly  completed  and  the  north  begun.  The  works, 
including  the  vaulting,  were  carried  on  and  finished  by 
his  two  successors,  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Bishop 
Waynflete  (1404 — 1486).  The  arms  on  the  bosses  of 
the  vault  of  the  nave,  and  on  the  string-course  under 
the  triforium,  are  those  of  Wykeham,  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  and  of  his  father,  John  of  Gaunt ;  the  white 
hart  chained  is  the  cognisance  of  Eichard  II.,  and  the 
lily  is  the  device  of  Bishop  Waynflete. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Bishop  Eding- 
don's  work  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  confined  to 
the  outer  walls  and  windows.  "  The  vaults  of  the 
side  aisles  of  these  compartments,  namely,  two  in  the 
north  aisle  and  one  in  the  south,  belong  to  the  work  of 
Wykeham,  and  the  piers  aod  pier-arches  of  his  work 
extend  completely  to  the  west  end,  and  include  the  two 
responds  or  half-piers  from  which  the  western  pier- 
arches  spring.  These  responds  join  the  great  west 
wall  with  a  straight  joint,  and  are  not  apparently 
bonded  thereto." — Willis.  The  depth  of  the  exterior 
mouldings  of  Edingdon's  windows  gives  them  a  "  ca- 
vernous and  gloomy  appearance  "  compared  with 
those  of  Wykeham.  The  flowered  cusps  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  distinguish  Edingdon*s  work  here,  are 
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found  also  in  a  portion  of  the  clerestory  of  the  choir, 
erected  by  him,  in  all  probability,  before  be  began  his 
reoonatmction  of  the  nave. 

The  square  atone  giillery  at  the  west  end  of  ths  g 
north  aiKle  [Plato  VIII. j  lielongs  to  the  second  period  I 
—that  of  Wylicham  nud  his  successors.  It  is  carried  4 
on  pointed  arches,  and  ivas  intended  to  servo  as  a  gal-  M 
lory  for  minstrels  on  extraordinary  occasions-  Tho  I 
great  iron  books  between  the  piers  of  the  nave  wet^fl 
used  for  supporting  the  t:ipeBtrics  with  which  I 
church  was  decorated  on  the  higher  festivals. 

The  glass  with  which  the  west  window  is  filled  fl 
it  is  said,  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  bni 
ing  after  the  destruction  of  the  rest  by  Cromwell^ 
troops.      It   is,   howevor,  "  undoubtedly   the   earliefl 
Perpendicular  glass  in  the  cathedral ;  and  may  be  tl 
work  of  Bishop  Edingdou,"  like  the  window  itself.— 
0.    Winglon.     It  is  to  be   remarked  that  Wykehi 
IwqneathB  in  his  will  a  sum  of  money  for  the  glazin 
of  the  windows  of  the  cathedral,  beginning  from  t 
west  end,  at  the  firel  tcindinB  of  the  new  work  done  k 
him  ;    so  that  it  wonld  appear  that  some  windows  ■ 
the  western  end  had  boon  already  glazed.     These  e 
course  wore  Edingdon's,     Tliero  are  some  fragments  tt 
later  Ferpcndicnlitr  glass  in  the  aisle  and  clcreetoqi 
windows  of  the  nave;  none,  however,  are  of  much  ii 
portancc.     The   west  window  of  the  south   aisle  i^'l 
filled  with  modem  glass,  as  a  memorial  for  the  officer*^ 
and  men  of  the  97th,  or  Earl  of  Ulster's  regiment,  whal 
fell  daring  the  Crimean  war  in  1851—55.    Among  tha  1 
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nsmee  occiirs  that  of  Hcilloy  Yicars.     The  flags  o 
regbuent  ore  Lung  above  the  wiudaiv. 

There  were  two  doot'B  in  the  south  aifile,  affording 
eutrance  from  the  eaet  and  west  wnlks  of  the  cloisters. 
That  at  the  eastern  end  was  the  priors'  entmuue ;  that 
at  the  western  the  monks,'  although  the  dormitory 
wus  above  the  cnstcm  [iloietor,  and  tliere  was  aa  en- 
trance from  it  into  the  church  tbrongli  the  south  tnui' 
sept.  These  doors  are  now  closeil ;  and  the  portal 
which  is  now  opened  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle  was 
broken  through  the  main  wall  about  1380;  for  work  of 
which  time  it  is  not  bad. 

IX.  The  foni°  [Title  and  Plato  VII.],  in  the  north 
aiale  of  the  nave,  is,  no  doubt,  of  Walkoliii's  time,  and 
is  of  very  similar  character  with  those  of  East  Meon 
in  this  county,  and  of  Bt.  Micliad'a  Church,  Bouth^ 
ampton.  All  three  are  of  black  Sussex  marble,  and 
were  apparently  tho  work  of  the  same  sculptor.  Tho 
designs  on  tho  four  sides  of  tho  Winchester  font  are 
partly  baptismal  symbols  (tlie  salamnndcr  and  tho 
drinking  dovoK).  and  partly  roprosont  oventa  irom  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  tlio  patron  saint  of 
children,  oud  in  great  honour  with  tbe  Normans. 

X.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  in  tho  second 
bay  from  the  choir,  is  Biakop  Ediiujdms  Ghaitlnf 
(1345— 13S6),  the  first  of  a  very  fine  scrii-s  of  chantry 
chapels  contained  in  tho  cathedral,  most  of  which  wcro 
erected  during  the  life  of  the  persons  by  wbom  they 
were  founded.   (See  Part  IL  for  a  t^kctcb  uf  Edingdou's 

"  For  plnn  of  font  see  Piute  V, 
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life.)  Eilingdon's  cbantry  (which  Ruifored  Bomo  alter- 
ation during  the  tranBformation  of  tbe  piers  againBt 
which  it  stands,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  and  is 
therefore  later  in  style  than  the  bishop's  own  work  at 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral)  is  of  inferior  design  and 
interest  tn  that  of  William  dp  Wykbham  (ISliG — 1404) 
[Plate  IX.],  which  occupies  the  entire  space  between 
two  piers  of  the  nave,  on  the  same  side,  in  the  fifth 
boy  from  tho  west  end.  This  chapel,  to  which  Wyke- 
ham  rcfei-H  in  his  will,  was  built  by  him  on  the 
site  of  au  altar  dedicated  to  the  Yirgiu,  his  especial 
patroness,  the  moss  at  which  he  hod  always  been  ac- 
customed to  attend  when  a  hoy  at  school,  anil  which 
stood,  it  is  said  "in  that  part  of  tho  cross  precisely 
wbicli  currespcndcd  with  the  pierced  side  of  the 
Saviour."  The  design  of  Wykeham's  chantry  is  very 
beautiful ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  remaining  spcci' 
mens  of  a  fourteen tli- century  monumental  chapel.  The 
foundation  of  the  altar  is  still  visible.  Tho  Bishop's 
efBgy  [Plate  X.],  tho  "  comeliness  "  of  which,  it  hu 
been  engg<;sted,  may  have  induced  Anthony  Wood  to 
describe  bim  as  having  been  of  "  a  courtly  presence," 
reposes  on  an  altar'tomb  in  the  centre,  arrayed  in 
chasuble  and  mitre.  Tbe  pastoral  stitfF,  with  the 
infulo,  is  carried  within  tbo  right  arm,  from  which 
depends  tho  maniple.  Tho  pillow  at  the  head  is  sup- 
ported by  two  angels.  At  tho  feet  three  nionke  are 
represented  offering  up  prayers  ftir  tlie  repose  of  the 
departed  soul.  (Tliey  are  Raid,  but  questionably, 
to    represent   Wykcbaiu's    three     assistants     in    the 
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cathedral  works — William  Wynford,  his  architect; 
Simon  de  Membury,  his  surveyor  of  the  works;  and 
John  Wayte,  controller.)  The  tomb  is  kept  in  repair 
by  the  members  of  the  Bishop's  two  foundations,  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford.  (For  further  notices  of 
Wykeham,  see  Part  II.) 

XI.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  south  aide^ 
are  those  of — Dr.  Wabton,  head  master  of  Winchester 
College,  died  1800 :  it  is  by  Flazman,  and  graceful  in 
design,  although  the  boys  whom  the  Doctor  is  instruct- 
ing must  have  been  chosen  for  their  peculiar  ugliness 
— the  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr.  Parr ;  of  Henrietta 
Mabia  North,  also  by  Flaxman;  of  Dean  Chetnky, 
died  1760 ;  of  Bishop  Willis,  died  1734,  by  Cheere  ; 
of  SiB  George  Pbevost,  died  1816 ;  and  of  Bishop 
ToMLiNE,  died  1820.  The  last  is  by  Kichard  Westma- 
cott,  jun.  Against  the  pier  nearest  the  choir  door  on 
the  north  side,  and  cut  into  its  fabric  in  a  disgraceful 
manner,  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  died 
1761.  (See  Part  II.)  Besides  a  medallion  of  the 
Bishop,  the  monument  exhibits  Magna  Charta  side 
by  side  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  cap  of 
Lilxjrty  jostling  the  pastoral  staff. 

In  the  north  aisle  are : — opposite  the  font,  the  monu- 
ment of  Mrs.  Montague,  the  foundress  of  the  Blue 
Stocking  Club,  and  the  chimney-sweepers'  friend. 
She  died  in  1800.  Above,  on  the  floor,  is  the  tomb 
slab  of  Jane  Austen  ;  and  on  the  wall  adjoining  is  a 
brass  (erected  in  1874)  with  the  following  inscription: 
"  Jane  Austen ;  known  to  many  by  her  writings,  en- 
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deared  to  her  family  by  the  varied  cbarmB  of  her 
cLaracter,  and  enuuLlud  by  Christian  faith  and  piety ; 
was  burn  at  Stevcntun,  in  the  County  of  Hants,  Dec. 
16,  1775 ;  and  buried  iu  this  cathedral,  July  24,  1817. 
'  She  oponetb  her  mouth  with  wisdou,  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindnees.' — Prov.  xxxi.  p.  26." 
Opposite  Edingdon'a  chantry  ie  the  altar  tomb  of 
Diehop  MonLEV,  diod  1681,  with  an  opitaph  composed 
by  hirasolf  in  his  eightieth  year.  And  on  the  pier 
west  of  this  tomb  is  a  small  braes  plate,  with  an  in- 
scription commemorating  the  death  of  the  heroic 
Colonel  Boles,  killed,  with  sirty  of  his  men,  in  1643, 
when  1)0  was  stationed  at  Alton  on  the  Wey,  whilst 
Sir  William  Waller  was  besiogiug  Famlmm  Castle. 
Waller  marched  snddeuly  tu  Alton,  compelling 
Colonel  Bulos  to  retreat  into  the  church,  where  he  was 
attacked  and  killed.  Charles  I.,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Bring  me  a 
mourning  scarf,  for  I  have  lost  one  of  my  best 
commanders." 

XII.  The  two  easternmost  bays  of  the  nave  ue 
occupied  by  the  stops  leading  to  the  platform  on 
which  the  choir  screen  stands,  and  by  the  platfomi 
itself.  The  outer  bay  eonttkina  three  steps,  a  brood 
half  pace,  and  three  additional  steps  ascending  to  the 
platform,  which  fiUs  all  the  inner  bay.  This  escoller, 
which  was  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  crypt,  since 
that  terminates  at  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  gives 
much  dignity  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir ;  and 
although  it  does  not  approach  in  height  or  importauM  J 
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to  the  Btair  of  Canterbury,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  especial  features  of  this  cathedral.  The 
half-pace  was  formerly  crossed  by  a  "  pulpitum  "  or 
rood-loft;  on  which  stood  a  great  cross  of  silver, 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  also  of 
silver.  The  whole  was  constructed  by  Bishop  Sti- 
gand  from  the  gifts  of  Queen  Emma ;  and  on  the 
head  of  the  Saviour  was  placed  the  golden  crown 
of  Canute,  given  to  the  church  by  that  king  himself. 
Across  the  western  arch  of  the  tower  is  carried  a 
screen  of  carved  oak,  which  (1875)  has  replaced  a 
stone  screen  erected  by  Garbett  about  1810  in  place 
of  a  Corinthian  structure  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
The  new  screen,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  is  a 
repetition  of  the  carved  work  of  the  ancient  stalls 
behind  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  cross  above  the 
central  finial.  The  workmanship  is  excellent ;  and  the 
design  greatly  lightens  and  improves  the  eastward  view 
from  the  nave.  The  screen  serves  at  once  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Bishop  WiLBERFORCE,  died  1873  ;  and  of  Dean 
Gaenieu,  who  presided  over  the  Chapter  of  this  Ca- 
thedral from  1840  to  1872.  Shields  of  arms  and 
plates  of  burnished  brass,  with  inscriptions  recording 
the  erection  of  the  screen  as  a  memorial  structure,  are 
placed  north  and  south ;  and  in  the  northern  return, 
under  a  glazed  compartment,  is  fastened  the  jewelled 
pastoral  staflf  given  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  by  certain 
of  the  laity  of  his  diocese.  The  central  arch  has  gates 
of  metal  work,  opening  to  the  choir. 
In  the  older  screen  were  bronze  fisures  of  James  L 
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and  Charlos  I.,  whicli  have  been  removed  to  niches  on 
either  side  of  the  great  wei^t  door.  The  figure  of 
Charles  is  said  to  have  been  much  defaced  aad  in- 
jured hy  the  Parliamentftry  troops,  who,  so  runs  the 
tradition,  "  stabled  their  steeds ''  in  the  cikthednJ.  (It 
is  also  asserted,  however,  that  their  captain  on  this 
occasion  was  un  old  Wykehaui'st,  and  that  he  man- 
aged to  prevent  much  mischief,  although  sufficient 
barm  was  done  to  the  cathedral.  WaUer,  who  in  the 
winter  of  1643  had  taken  and  given  up  to  2>luiider  the 
city  of  Winchester,  afterwards  regarded  his  ill-fortimo 
in  tho  succeeding  year  as  a  divine  judgment  uptm  this 
proceeding.) 

XIII.  In  removing  Gnibstt's  screen,  the  shafts  of 
the  Norman  piers  were  cx[K)sed  on  either  side.  The 
bases  descend  considerably  below  the  platform :  and  it 
is  evident  (as  will  appear  in  considering  the  transept) 
that,  although  there  was  an  ascent  to  the  Korman 
choir  from  tho  nave,  it  was  not  so  great  as  that  which 
now  ezists.  A  change,  as  will  he  seen,  was  mode  in 
all  probability  when  the  choir  was  rearranged  with 
the  present  stall- work. 

We  have  now  rcnehcd  that  portion  of  tho  cathedral 
which  retains  the  Nurman  work  unaltered.  Taking 
tho  (rarwjito  and  the  tmcer  together,  it  will  be  deeir* 
able  to  trace  their  history  with  some  detail. 

Tho  Iraneejitt,  lilto  the  original  nave,  have  a  main 
arcade,  triforiiun,  and  clorostory ;  alt  three  compart- 
ments, as  at  Ely,  Peterborough,  nud  Norwich,  and 
indeed  iu  most  grent  Norman  clmnhes,  are  of  nearly 
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equal  height.  Both  transepts  have  east  and  west 
aisles ;  and  in  addition,  at  each  end,  **  an  aisle  which 
rises  only  to  the  pier-arch  level,  and  consists  of  two 
arches  only,  which  rest  in  the  middle  on  a  triple 
hearing-shaft,  instead  of  the  compound  pier  which  is 
employed  about  the  rest  of  the  work."  This  kind  of 
gallery  is  rare  in  England  (the  Norman  cathedrals  of 
Canterbury  and  of  Exeter  seem  to  have  possessed  it), 
but  is  not  unusual  in  the  churches  of  Normandy.  The 
arches  of  the  main  arcade,  as  well  as  those  of  the  trl- 
forium  and  clerestory,  are  square-edged  ;  producing  a 
peculiarly  simple  and  massive  eiOfect,  and  impressing 
the  mind  with  the  strongest  feeling  of  antiquity.  The 
transepts  should  be  compared  with  those  of  Ely 
Cathedral  (the  work  of  Walkelin*s  brother  Simeon), 
with  which  they  are  nearly  identical.  "  It  is  worth 
observing,  in  comparing  Winchester  and  Ely,  the 
contemporary  works  of  the  brothers  Walkelin  and 
Simeon,  that  they  were  both  erected  on  diflforcnt  sites 
from  their  previous  Saxon  churches,  and  moreover, 
that  the  central  towers  of  both  of  thom  fell  in  after 
ages,  Walkelin's  in  1107,  and  Simeon's  in  1321."— 
iriZ/i«. 

Work  of  two  distinct  periods  is,  however,  to  be 
traced  in  both  transepts  ; — the  first,  that  of  Walkcliu's 
time  (1070 — 1098) ;  the  second,  dating  from  after  the 
year  1107  when  the  central  tower  fell.  The  fall  of 
this  tower  of  Walkelin's  cathedral  injured  both  tran- 
septs; but  only  rendered  necessary  the  rebuilding  of 
portions  of  them.     The  two  central  piers,  east  and 
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diBtinctly  Tkible.  The  joints  between  tlio  stones  in 
the  older  masonry  are  wide,  and  filled  with  a  great 
thicknesB  of  mortar  ;  iii  tlie  newer,  they  are  compara- 
tively fine,  often  leaving  room  for  scarcely  more  thaa 
the  passing  of  a  knife.  The  great  eize  and  ma§eive- 
netiS  of  the  picts  is  no  doubt  a  result  of  the  panic 
caused  by  the  fall  of  their  predecessors.  "  They  ore 
at  present  raofit  unwieldy  and  intrusive,  from  their 
eiceggivo  size  and  awkward  squarenees  of  form ;  and 
are  the  largest  tower-piers  in  England  in  proportion 
to  the  Epau  of  the  arches  that  rest  on  them." — Willit. 
The  very  narrow  arches  opening  to  the  transepts 
should  bo  remarked.  It  is  common  in  churches  with 
a  central  tower  tj  give  less  span  to  these  arches  than 
to  those  opening  east  and  west,  in  order  to  leave  the 
view  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  church  imob- 
structod.  The  system  is  here  carried  to  a  very  nn- 
UBoal  oxcess. 

The  first  piers  of  the  transepts,  north  and  south,  are 
also  of  the  newer  work,  as  are  the  main  arches,  and 
those  of  the  triforinm  and  clerestory,  in  the  bay  imme- 
diately beyond  them.  The  new  pier  is  broader  am 
simpler  than  the  older  ones  (north  and  south) ;  and  ii 
considerably  strouger. 

The  great  size  of  the  new  tower  piore  and  of  those 
adjoining  them  in  the  transepts,  indicates,  as  Willia 
has  pointed  out,  the  want  of  real  scientific  knowledge 

1  the  part  of  the  builders ;  who,  frightened  by  the 
fall  of  the  older  tower,  made  their  new  work  as  Urge 
as  the  place  would  admit,  sacrificing  beauty  and  fitness 
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to  necessity.  Inci-eaaod  mechanical  eiporience  taught 
them  to  reduce  Loth  the  thiekneBs  of  their  walls,  aud 
the  size  and  unmber  of  their  piers.  This  gradual 
improTemeiit  is  shotra  in  Pluto  XL,  whore  the  remaiuB 
of  the  respond  of  the  Norman  choir  arcade,  falling 
agftinst  the  north-east  pier  of  the  tower,  are  seen  in 
contrast  with  the  Decorated  rospond.  The  Norman 
respond  occupies  twice  the  space ;  whilst  the  Norman 
wall  was  of  the  same  thickness  with  its  pier,  and  the 
Decorated  wall  of  the  choir  is  considerably  thicker 
than  the  pier  which  it  overhangs  on  each  side. 

The  bays  between  the  tower  piers  and  the  first  tran- 
sept piers  were  altered  during  Wykeham's  transformo' 
tion  of  the  nave.  The  main  arch  is  cirried  as  high  as 
the  capitals  of  the  triforium  arches,  and  the  crown  of 
the  triforium  arch  is  seen  above  the  Porpendicolar 
gftllery.     The  Norman  clerestory  is  unaltered. 

A  flight  of  eleven  stops,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
height  of  tho  crypt  below,  leads  &om  each  transept 
into  the  choir  aisle.  The  Norman  choir,  aa  has  been 
t  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  that  which 
J  and  some  portion  of  this  cscalier  wos 
1  across  it  at  its  eastern  end.     Tho  presbytery 

t  of  the  lower  was  thus  raised  consiilorahly  above 
the  choir  of  the  monks.  This  is  cvideut  From  the 
position  of  the  bases  of  the  piers,  which  are  portly  on 
the  level  of  tho  escalier,  and  partly  on  that  of  the 
choir  aisle.  Below  again,  they  descend  to  the  tran- 
lepl  level. 

In  tbu  toalh  Iraiitepl,  the  first  bay  of  tho  western 
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aiale  was  enclosed  to  serve  as  a  sacristy,  npparontly 
during  the  cpiscoi>ato  of  BiBliop  Henbv  db  Bloib  (1129 
— 1171).  Tlio  main  Norman  arches,  towanl  the  tran- 
sept and  toward  the  aisle,  were  filled  in  with  moBunry, 
and  in  etich  arch  two  pointed  arches,  of  tmnsitiunal 
cbarootor,  with  rich  zig^ng  moiiMiiigH,  were  inserted. 
In  the  eastern  aisle  of  this  transept  are  two  chapels 
enclosed  by  screens  of  etona  tvncery.  This  enclosure, 
together  with  the  walling  up  of  the  Normnu  arches  of 
the  south  aisle,  woe  probably  the  work  of  Prior  Sils- 
STEDB  (119S— 1524).  The  Boutbemniost  of  tbeee 
chapels  was  certainly  remodelled  by  him,  and  bears 
hie  name.  The  letters  of  his  Christiuu  iiiiine,  Tbonias, 
are  carved  on  the  cornice  of  the  screen,  the  ''M,  A." 
which  form  the  monogram  of  liis  patrouesE,  the  Virgin, 
being  distinguished  from  the  rest.  The  skein  of  silk 
is  bis  rebus.  The  beautiful  iron. work  of  tliis  chapel, 
of  late  character,  should  be  noticed.  Uudt-r  a  modem 
Normanizcd  arch,  between  the  tower  piers,  is  the  great 
tomb  of  Sm  Ibaao  Townsend,  died  1731 ;  and  a  plain 
block  marble  slab  in  Prior  Silkstede's  chapel  marks 
the  tomb  of  another  luuic,  whoso  uume  is  Bomewhat 
better  known.  It  is  that  of  Isaac  Walton  (di«l 
December  15th,  1083),  the  "priHco  of  fishermen,"  and 
the  ftathor,  besides  his  "  Anglor,"  of  those  "  Lives " 
which  will  endure  as  lung  as  the  English  laugusge, 
i  iasoription  on  the  stab  (which,  it  has  been  sng- 
1,  may  have  been  written  by  Bishop  EeaJ  runs 


^  Alas  I  Hee's  gone  before, 
Gone  to  retarne  noe  more. 

Our  panting  Breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  sire, 

Whose  well-spent  Life  did  last 
Fall  ninety  yeares,  and  past. 

But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne  'ere  be  done, 

CrownM  with  eternall  blisse 
We  wish  our  souls  with  his." 


"  Votis  modestis  sic  flerunt  liberi." 

Walton  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  Prebendary  of  Winchester. 

Against  the  west  wall  of  the  transept  is  a  small  and 
well-designed  tablet  for  Colonel  Charles  Chester, 
Major  of  the  23rd  Eegiment  Bengal  Natire  Infantry, 
killed  in  action  at  Badlee  Suraie,  June  8th,  1857. 

A  door  opens  from  the  south  aisle  of  the  transept 
to  a  staircase  leading  to  the  Chapter  Library.  (See 
§  XXV.) 

The  north  transept  deserves  special  attention.  All 
the  main  arches  are  slightly  horse-shocd ;  and  there 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  coloured  designs  with 
which  they  were  originally  ornamented.  These  re- 
nuuDS  exist  chiefly  on  the  arches  of  the  north  aisle, 
especially  on  the  soffit  of  the  western  arch  in  that 
aisle,  and  on  the  inner  portions  of  the  others.  The 
patterns  here  are  of  late  Norman  character,  and  consist 
of  crossed  lines,  conventional  leafage  which  is  nearly 
Early  English,  and  small  circles  containing  stars  of 
leaves.  On  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  north- 
east window  (in  the  north  aisle)  is  the  figure  of  a 


king,  crowned,  and  boaring  tho  sceptro;  and  on  the 
ftbaeus  of  n  shaft  adjoining  are  the  lottera  DVS— purt 
of  a  nnme,  which  was  possibly  EDVARDV8,  since 
tho  wall  painting  hero  is  of  much  later  dato  than  the 
rk,  and  mtij  bavo  buou  addcid  when  the 
Decorated  oaat  window  was  inserted.  It  will  bo  eoeii 
that  the  three  hays  of  tho  eastern  aisle  have  been  more 
or  IcBs  altei'cd  in  the  Decorated  period.  In  the  north- 
east bay,  besides  the  window,  a  bosa  of  Decorated 
foliage  has  been  inserted  in  the  centre  of  tho  Norman 
vaulting ;  and  in  the  north  wall  is  a  Decorated  re- 
cessed tomb  with  canopy,  much  mutilated.  It  is  not 
known  to  whom  this  tomb  belongs ;  but  it  is  most 
likely  that  of  the  pera  .n  hj  whom  this  bay,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  aislo,  was  remodelled.  In  the 
central  bay,  the  Norman  work  has  been  cut  away  on 
either  side  of  tho  massive  pier,  and  canopies  funned 
in  it,  each  terminating  in  a  brocket  of  foliage,  joined 
to  the  central  Norman  shaft.  The  capitals  of  the  side 
shafts,  in  the  same  main  piers,  Unvo  been  cnrionsly 
altered.  One  of  those  has  a.  woman  with  a  dice  or 
draught-board ;  another  a,  male  figure ;  and  the  cor- 
reflponding  capitals  on  the  oast  side  are  angels.  The 
east  window  is  Decorated.  Tho  windoir  of  the  south- 
east bay  is  also  Decorated,  but  of  a  different  character. 
This  bay,  with  its  auchungod  Norman  work,  is  shown 
in  Plate  XV. 

Between  tho  two  northern  piers  of  the  tower,  i 
fronting  the  north  transept,  is  the  Chnpel  of  the  Half  j 
Scpuldire,  which  may  have  served  as  the  Easter  Bepnl- 
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chre  of  the  church,  and  in  its  present  condition  is 
chiefly  Early  English,  and  seems  to  have  been  enclosed 
at  that  period.  Two  steps  ascend  to  an  Early  English 
portal,  of  somewhat  rongh  work ;  and  there  is  a  pierced 
qnartrefoil  in  the  wall  east  of  it,  which  however  docs 
not  command  the  place  of  the  altar  within  the  chapel. 
In  the  south  wall  arc  two  circular  arches,  with  Nor- 
man capitals.  They  spring  from  a  central  broad 
pilaster,  which  has  a  capital  partly  cut  through  for  an 
Early  English  corbel,  which  carries  the  springers  of 
the  vaulting.  These  Norman  arches  must  have  opened 
into  the  choir  of  the  monks,  under  the  tower ;  and  were 
no  doubt  closed  when  the  chapel  was  constructed. 
The  walls  and  vaulting  of  the  eastern  bay  are  covered 
with  wall  paintings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  illus- 
trating the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  Some  of  these  are 
not  readily  deciphered ;  but  above  the  place  of  the 
altar,  on  the  wall,  is  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
and,  on  the  vault  above,  our  Lord  in  Majesty. 

XIV.  The  eastern  arm  of  the  church,  as  far  as  tho 
gable  beyond  which  commences  the  lower  additions 
of  Bishop  de  Lucy,  consists  of  tho  old  cJioir  of  the 
monies,  under  the  tower,  and  of  the  presbytery  beyond 
it.  The  tower,  as  wc  have  seen,  is  Norman ;  and 
although  at  first  intended  to  servo  as  a  lantern  it  was 
ceiled  over  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  centre  is 
an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  surrounded  by  the 
sentence,  "  Sint  domus  hujus  pii  reges  nutritii,  reginsB 
DQtrices  pisB."  The  larger  letters  are  painted  red,  and 
form  the  date  1634.     Medallions  of  Charles  I.  and 
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Henrietta  Maria,  with  their  amis  and   devices,  kIbo 

appear  on  this  ceiling. 

The  stalls,  which  extend  from  the  oaatem  tower- 
piers  to  the  first  pier  of  the  nave,  ore  uf  ouk,  ob  black 
as  ebony,  and  probahly  exhibit  the  very  finest  wood- 
work of  their  date  and  style  (whieh  is  the  best)  in  the 
kingdom.  [Plato  XH.]  "  They  are  early  Decorated 
(Geometrical}  work,  and  their  canopies  anil  gables 
bear  considerable  resemblance  tu  those  of  the  tomb 
of  Eldmund  Cronchbaek  in  Wostminster  Abbey." — 
Willis.  This  would  place  thoir  date  about  129ti.  Tho 
beanty  and  variety  of  tho  carvings  are  wonderful. 
There  is  no  repetition ;  and  the  grace  and  ologaace, 
as  well  as  the  fidelify,  with  which  tJio  foliage  ts  repre- 
sented, ore  nowhere  to  be  surpaeaoil.  The  hnman 
heads  are  full  of  eipreesiou  ;  and  the  monkeys  oud 
other  animals  sporting  among  tho  branches  have  all 
the  same  exquisite  finish.  The  mode  in  which  the 
cnsps  of  tho  circles  in  the  canopies  arc  terminated,  is 
worthy  of  attention ;  and  in  short,  at  this  period  of  tho 
revival  of  wood-carving,  no  better  eiamples  could  be 
found  for  study  and  imitation.  The  miserere*,  below, 
are  of  early  character,  and  intereBling.  Their  dute  ia 
rather  later  than  those  (Early  English)  in  Exeter 
Cathedral— the  most  ancient  in  tho  kingdom.  The 
desks  and  stools  in  front  of  the  upper  range  bear  the 
initials  of  Uenry  VIII.,  ISishoji  Stephen  Gardiner,  and. 
Dean  Kingsmill ;  and  the  date  1S40.  The  rich  pnlpit 
on  the  north  side  bears  the  name  of  its  donor,  "  Thomas 
Silkstcde.  prior,"  on  different  narta  of  it.     The  opisco- 
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le  is  modem,  &om  a  ilosign  of  the  late  Mr. 
Garbett.  The"  oi^an,  a  very  fine  one  (which  figured 
in  tile  Greftt  Eihibitian  of  1851),  ia  plnceil  under  tha 
nortli  transept  arch. 

XV.  The  pretbylerg  contains  three  bays  between  tho 
tower  aitd  the  great  reredos.  Beyond,  and  at  the  back 
of  the  Teredos,  is  an  arcb  of  broader  s^'an,  on  either 
ode;  BO  inclined  toward  each  other  as  to  give  an 
trregolar  polygooal  form  to  the  oast  end.  Between 
fhem  is  a  double  arch  which  carries  the  gable.  This 
•pMOliftr  construction  and  the  change  in  plan  from  tbo 
.BfSB  of  the  Norman  choir,  will  best  be  explained  in 
dHoibing  tho  space  behind  the  reredos  (§  XVIII.) 

Tiis  piers  and  arcbca  of  tlio  presbytery  are  De~ 
Eonted,  and  ^to  apparently  [there  is  no  record  i>f 
Adr  erection)  &om  about  1320.  De  Lucy's  work, 
-Mstmrd  of  the  presbytery,  bad  been  completed  for 
aiore  tlian  a  century  before  the  rebuilding  of  the  Nor* 
aan  choir  was  begun.  This  work  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded very  slowly,  the  monks  "  taking  down  only  as 
Bdcb  of  the  old  building  as  they  thought  theraBolvos 
able  to  replace  with  the  funds  in  hand,  or  in  prospect, 
Utbetime." — WiUis.  Tho  cloreatory  of  the  presby- 
Itry  with  its  parapet,  woe  apparently  not  completed 
SBta  Edingdon's  period  (1345  — 1366)  ;  and  Uie 
aisles  remained  standing  until  the  time  of 
Fox,  about  1510.     Bishop  Fox  also  rebuilt  the 

and  erected  the  rich  lieme  vault, 
gionped  shafts  of  the  piers  are  of  Purbeck 

uUe.    At  tbe  intersections  of  the  lower  arcb  mould- 
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iDgs  are  small  descending  figures  of  animals ;  nt  the 
upper  interaeotiona  are  heads  of  bishojia  nnd  kings. 
The  wall  above  tlie  main  arcliee,  eapecially  on  the 
south  side,  shows  traces  of  Norman  work;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  arches  tboniiiolTes 
out  of  the  gient  Norman  piers,  as  was  th 
Exeter.  The  clercstury  windows  should  be  compared 
with  Edingdon's  known  work  in  the  ntrve.  In  both, 
the  cusps  of  the  tracery  are  foliated  instead  of  being 
simply  pointed  ;  aud  the  tracery  itself  is  much  alike. 
The  magnificent  reredoe  [Plata  XIII.]  which 
the  back  of  the  altar,  cutting  off  the  polygonal  end  of 
the  choir  (see  S  XVIII.)  is  probably  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifteouth  ceutury  ;  its  certain  date  has  not,  how^ 
ever,  been  preserved.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as 
altar-scroens  at  Ghristchurch  in  this  county,  at  Bb, 
Alban's,  and  at  St,  Miuy's  Overie.  The  empty  niche*-' 
give  it  a  someivhat  bare  appearance ;  but  a  series  ci"' 
Grecian  urns,  with  which  they  wore  filled  in  the  eulf 
part  of  the  lost  century,  have  since  been  happily  re. 
moved.  The  whole  sereen  has  been  restored,  in  psrb 
it  is  believed,  by  luign  Jones ;  for  the  very  rich 
tabomacle-work,  which  had  been  partly  broken  down, 
has  been  chiselled  with  an  oyo  to  classical  architoctnie. 
The  ojMjn  fret- work  of  the  carved  couopies  and  braakett 
is  of  very  great  beauty.  The  central  portion  fonna  m 
groat  croBB,  which  has  at  present  no  appearance  of  any 
fastenings  by  which  either  a  metal  crucifix  or  a  fig 
could  have  been  supported.  Above  the  altar  is  aii< 
indifferent  pieturo  of  the  Raising  of  Lazai'Us,  by 
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The  vaulllng  of  the  presbytery  {of  wood)  is  the  work 
cpf  Bishoji  Fox  (1500—1520),  and  dispUya  on  ite  gilt 
and  coloured  boEsea  n  uass  of  heraldry,  besides  (at  the 
east  end)  the  vnrions  embloma  of  the  Passion,  together 
with  a  nnmbor  of  faces,  reprcBRnting  Pilate  and  his 
wife,  Herod,  Annas  and  Caiophas,  Judaa,  Malehus 
with  the  Bivord  of  I'eter  dividing  his  ear,  Peter  him- 
aelf,  and  muny  others.  All  are  curioun,  and  are  best 
seen  from  the  gallery  below  the  east  window. 

XVI.  The  ea»l  leitidoiB  of  the  choir,  best  seen  from 
the  part  under  the  tower,  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox, 
and  is  filled  with  Perpendicular  glass  a  little  earlier 
than  1525.  Tho  arms  of  Fox  (four  times  repeated, 
and  impaled  with  tho  arms  of  each  of  tho  sees  he  held 
in  Buccession,  Exeter,  Bath,  Wolla,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester) and  bis  inolti>,  "  Est  Deo  Gratia,"  are  intro- 
duced in  it.  "  Tlie  only  part  of  the  glass,  however, 
now  in  its  original  position,  conaists,  as  I  think,  of  tho 
two  figures  which  occupy  tho  tno  southemnioat  of 
the  lower  lights,  and  of  that  in  all  the  tracery  lights, 
except  the  top  central  one,  and  the  three  iniiiie<liately 
below  it.  The  top  centrol  light  is  filled  principally 
with  some  gloss  of  Wykeham's  time,  and  all  tho  rest 
of  tho  window  with  glass  of  Fex'a  time,  removed  from 
other  windows." — C.  Winston,  (The  three  figures  in 
the  topmost  tier  are,  however,  modem,  and  represent 
the  Transfiguration.)  The  window  must  have  been 
magnificent  in  ita  original  state.  "  In  point  of  execu- 
tion it  is  as  Dearly  perfect  as  pointed  glass  cnii  be.  In 
it  the  shadows  have  attained  their  proper  limit.   It  was 
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Bishops  Wini  and  Alwyn.  5.  Edmund  (not  a  son  of 
King  Alfred,  as  is  generally  said,  but  possibly  Edmund 
Ironside).  6.  Edred,  king.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
the  chests  were  opened  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  tlie 
contents  scattered  about  the  church ;  consequently  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  identity  of  the  contents 
of  each  chest,  although  the  visitor  may  fairly  believe 
that  the  actual  relics  of  the  Saxon  kings  are  laid  up 
within  them.  The  inscriptions  on  the  chests  were  partly 
altered  after  the  Eestoration.     (See  note  in  §  XXII.) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  screen,  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Richard  Toclyve  (died  1188).  It  bears  the 
inscription : 


Praesulis  egregii  pausant  hie  membra  Ricardi 
Toclyve,  cui  summi  gaudia  sunto  poli." 


XVin.  On  either  side  of  the  altar,  a  door  opens  to 
the  space  behind  the  reredos,  forming  the  polygonal 
part  of  the  choir.  (Carvings  in  the  spandrels  of 
these  doors  represent  the  Annunciation  and  the  Visi- 
tation of  Elizabeth.)  This  space  behind  the  reredos 
was  the  feretory^  a  place  for  the  feretra  or  shrines  of 
the  patron  saints ;  and  before  the  construction  of  the 
reredos  it  must,  of  course,  have  been  visible  from  tho 
extreme  western  end  of  the  church.  This  arrangement 
of  the  shnnes  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar  was  and  is 
a  very  usual  one,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. (We  have  a  good  example  of  it  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey.)  The  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  this  space  of  the  feretory  dates 
in  part  from  the  construction  of  the  reredos,  and  that 
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uf  the  two  cbaatrioB,  Fox's  tmd  Gordinar's,  which  flank 
it.  (See  Plan.)  But  tho  ]>latfonn  of  the  feretory,  and 
poEsibly  sidu  cljapels,  were  in  eiiatence  before  the  time 
uf  tbo  Teredos  or  the  chantricB.  Judging  from  the 
nrcading  at  tho  back  of  the  Ecrcen,  fronting  He  Lncj'a 
aisle  (see  §  XXII.),  and  from  a  niche  Bgninst  the  piet 
in  Foe's  chnutry,  it  is  probftblo  tliat  the  first  armnge- 
ment  here  was  EJirardian,  and  coeval  with  the  re- 
building of  the  {>resb;tcry  itself.  At  tim  east  end  of 
the  feretory,  and  below  the  wall  tvhieii  separatee  it 
from  Ho  Lncy's  aiete,  is  a  raiseil  platform,  to  which 
steps  at  either  end  give  access.  This  is  now  nbont 
seven  feet  bread,  and  three  fcut  above  the  floor.  "  In 
front  are  the  tomaiue  of  a  boUow  place,  which,  from 
tho  piers  and  other  indications  that  remain  on  the 
floor,  evidently  bad  an  arcade  in  front  of  it,  over  which 
the  pavement  of  the  platfurm  extended  so  as  to  make 
its  breadth  about  ten  feet  iu  the  whole."  This  arcad- 
itig  mast  have  resembled  that  usually  found  in  the 
bases  of  groat  Gbrincs — such  as  those  of  the  Confessoc 
or  St.  Alban.  In  and  l>elijw  the  arches  sick  persona 
were  oceasionally  allowed  to  remain  all  night,  in  hope 
of  a  miraculous  core.  On  the  platfurm  above  stood 
the  shrines  of  St.  Sivithun,  St.  Biriuus,  and  other  saints; 
and  a  door  at  either  side  of  the  feretory,  opening  into 
tbo  north  and  south  choir  aielos,  allowed  pilgrims  and 
worshippers  to  pass  iu  front  of  the  shrines,  in  the  aaue 
manner  as  was  usual  elsewhere. 

The  approach  to  tho  feretory,  and  to  the  doors  open- 
ing on  it,  is  now  through  tho  ohautries  of  Fox  and 
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Gardiner.  Whether  these  were  entirely  new  erections 
or  whether  older  chapels  were  remodelled  hy  the 
founders  of  the  chantries,  is  uncertain.  Both  chantries 
contain  the  tombs  of  their  founders  ;  and  both  have  an 
eastern  recess  or  chamber  behind  the  chantry  altar, 
possibly  for  the  custody  of  lesser  relics.  The  chantry 
of  Bishop  Fox  (1500 — 1528)  is  the  most  sumptuous 
and  elaborate,  though  not  the  best  in  design,  in  the 
cathedral.  At  the  east  end  is  a  very  rich  and  beautiful 
mass  of  tabernacle  work,  with  brackets  for  figures. 
Below,  a  small  altar  is  recessed  into  the  wall.  The 
frieze  above  it  bears  shields  with  the  emblems  of  the 
Passion,  alternating  with  angels.  In  an  arched  recess 
below,  fronting  the  aisle,  is  an  emaciated  figure  wrapped 
in  a  winding-sheet.  All  the  details — pedestals,  string- 
courses, bands,  and  niches — deserve  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  pelican,  which  occurs  frequently,  was 
Fox's  device,  indicating  Lis  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  The  whole  chantry  has  been  restorr-d 
by  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  the  bishop's  founda- 
tion. Bishop  Gardiner's  (1531 — 1555)  chantry,  on  the 
north  side,  has  been  curiously  arranged,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  one  of  the  Norman  piers  of  the 
original  apse,  for  which  the  south  wall  was  even 
hollowed  out.  On  the  north  side  is  a  square  mass  of 
mas(^nry,  the  actual  tomb  of  Gardiner.  The  whole 
of  the  work  shows  the  art  of  the  Eenaissanco  in  full 
development;  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  distinctly 
Italianised  altar-piece,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  in  cir- 
cular niches  above  it.     There  must  always  have  been 
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stups,  as  now,  to  osceml,  first  to  tho  top  of  the  pier,  and 
tLeuce  to  tho  altur-platfutm. 

The  buck  of  the  great  reredos  shows  tho  same  rich 
work  over  the  doura  as  is  foiiad  in  front.  Fragmonta 
of  sculpture  hare  tukoD  the  place  of  the  ancient 
shrines;  auil  among  these  is  preserved  a  remarkable 
sliih  of  Purbeck  marhle,  fouutl  in  182G  when  Fox's 
chanti'y  was  cleared  and  restored.  The  slab  has  been 
painted  in  Italian  fashion  with  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  The  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  are  seated  within 
a  very  graceful  foiled  figure.  On  either  side  are 
angels  with  censerB,  Tho  slab,  which  may  have  been 
the  front  of  a  small  altar,  and  dates  from  about  1300, 
had  been  covered  with  some  preparntiim  to  receive  the 
painting.  This  imitates  mosaic ;  aud  work  of  similar 
character  is  found  in  some  of  tho  churches  of  nortbem 
Italy. 

XIX.  The  massive  Norman  pier  (see  /7tw  of  Orypl) 
in  Gardiner's  chantry  stood  jast  beyond  tlto  turn  of  the 
apse  ef  the  Norman  chorch.  This  apse,  it  will  be 
romombeiod,  remained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
completion  of  Be  Lucy's  work ;  althongli  the  apsidal 
ambulatory  beyond  it,  and  tlie  eastern  chapel  which 
projected  still  farther,  wore  pulled  down  us  De  Lucy's 
building  uas  advanced.  (The  evidence  as  to  the 
original  plan  of  tho  Norman  church  is  seen  in  the 
crypt— (see  Phn,  and  §  XX.)-  The  width  of  the 
middle  aisle  of  Do  Lucy's  building  was  ruled  by  that 
of  the  Norman  eastern  chapel,  which  it  replaced,  und 
of  which  the  substructure  remains  in  the  crypt.  When, 
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in  the  Decorated  period,  the  presbytery  was  rebuilt, 
and  its  Norman  apse  removed,  it  was  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  connect  the  central  aisle  of  the  presbytery 
with  De  Lucy's  central  aisle,  to  make  the  walls  of  the 
former  converge,  so  as  to  produce  the  polygonal  eastern 
end  as  we  now  have  it.  The  three  small  eastern  piers 
at  the  end  of  the  presbytery  (adjoining  the  raised 
platform  of  the  feretory)  are  Decorated.  The  Early 
English  piers  of  De  Lucy  s  work,  north  and  south,  are 
connected  with  the  Decorated  piers  next  to  them  by  a 
mass  of  masonry. 

XX.  The  crypt,  which  is  now  entered  from  the  north 
transept,  explains,  by  the  substructures  which  remain, 
the  chaDges  which  have  been  made  in  this  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  church.  Westward,  the  crypt  terminates 
at  the  eastern  piers  of  the  tower.  It  extends  under  the 
existing  presbytery  and  its  aisles;  and  is  coutinued 
eastward  under  the  central  aisle  of  De  Lucy's  work. 
But  the  semicircular  end  of  the  Norman  presbytery  is 
retained  in  the  crypt ;  together  with  the  ambulatory 
connecting  the  aisles  beyond  this  apsidal  end,  the 
square  terminations  of  the  aisles  (probably  arranged 
for  supporting  towersj,  and  the  long  apsidal  chapel 
which  opened  from  the  centre  of  the  ambulatory.  All 
the  work  here  is  very  massive  and  rude ;  but  is,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  of  the  same  period  as  Walkelin's 
transepts.  In  the  crypt,  and  in  the  piers  at  the  end  of 
each  transept,  a  peculiar  thin  abacus  is  used,  squared, 
and  combined,  unusually  (in  Norman  pillars),  w^ith  a 
round  capital.     One  of  the  piers  of  the  crypt  stands 
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immediately  below  tlio  stamp  of  tbe  pior  in  Gardicer'g 
cbuitry. 

The  piers  of  De  Lucy's  ftrcboa  i-est  on  the  w.ills  of 
the  Norman  crypt,  representing  the  chapel  which  cs- 
tended  beyond  the  ambulatory.  "  The  western  piers, 
however,  having  been  erected  at  first  ao  as  to  stand 
clear  of  the  Noi'man  apse,  were  supported  oa  supple- 
mental piers  erected  in  the  crypt  below."  Tliese  piers 
project  on  either  side  of  the  npse.  The  rudeness  of  all 
this  work  has  led  to  a  belief  that  it  may  have  been 
part  of  the  Saxon  church  ;  but  that  we  know  to  have 
occupied  a  differeut  site.  (See  Ai^pendis,  Note  I.) 
Moreover,  the  resemblance  between  the  crypt  and  the 
transepts  shows  them  to  be  of  the  same  date. 

The  extreme  cnBtem  end  of  the  Norman  crypt  was 
broken  through  bv  Do  Lncy's  builders,  who  constrnctcd 
a  small  squared  crypt  under  part  of  the  new  Early 
English  Lady-chapel.  Tiiis  was  again  altered  by 
tlie  Priors  Huntou  and  Silhstede,  when  they  citendod 
the  Lady-chapel  eastward.  They  erected  a  crypt,  the 
vault  of  which  is  carried  by  two  central  pillors,  and 
is  thus  divided  into  six  compartments.  Two  of 
these  compartments  extend  under  the  original  Early 
English  Lady  chapel,  the  crypt  of  which  is  thus 
obliterated. 

XXI.  The  manner  in  which  the  lower  divisioii  of-l 
the  cathedral,  ea»l  of  Ihe  prcshytej'y,  was  constructed  byl 
Bishop  De  LucT  (ll!j0~1204)  has  been  described  in  i 
§  1,  This  retroclioir  consists  of  thrco  aisles,  formed  bj*  I 
an  arcade,  north  and  Eouth.     The  external  walls  n 
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with  tlioae  of  the  choir  aisles.  Each  aislo  is  of  throe 
bai?s  ;  ant)  eastward,  each  terminates  in  a  square-ended 
cbsipel,  that  in  the  centre  heing  the  Lady  -  cliapel, 
which,  BB  Do  Lucy  finished  it,  was  pavnllel  with  the 
I  other  two,  but  was  extended  eastward  iu  the  Perpen- 
dicnlftr  period. 

The  whole  of  this  work  is  an  early  and  very  beauti- 
ful example  of  Early  English ;    and  is  of  the   same 
period  as  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  nesigucd  to 
[  gt.  Hngh  of  Lincoln  (1186—1200).     The  design  and 
U  ore  of  great  ^nt^^^est,  aud  deserve  the  most  care- 
fdl  attention.     The  piers  of  the  main  arcades  (ehown 
[  in  PUto  XS.)  are  of  Purbei:k,  with  attached  Bhafta 
[  (nurkiiig  their  early  character)  and  foliagcd  capitalB. 
I  Vb^  are   stone-ringed  half-way  np.       The  capitals 
rj  in  detail,  but  ore  all  tine.     There  are  two  main 
m  on  either  side,  and  rcspunds  toward  the  wall  of 
>  Lady-chapel  and  that  of  the  presbytery.     Hound 
I  Ibeuslo  walls,  and  under  the  windows,  runs  an  arcade 
I  [Plate  XVI-]  of  extreme  beauty,  with  elongated  qnatro- 
(  in  the  spandrels  between  each  arch — these  pro- 
I  boblj  contained  figures.    Above,  immediately  under  the 
I  wiodowe,  is  a  band  with  quatrcfuils  at  intervals.     The 
vnll  OD  tho  Bouth  side,  from  whatevei  reason,  has  been 
I  mncli  thmEt  outward. 

The  wall  at  the  back  of  the  presbytery,  which  wob 
mode  the  eaatem  wall  of  tho  feretory,  is  Decorated, 
tnd  belongs  to  tho  first  portion  of  the  Decorated  work 
by  which  De  Lucy's  retrochoir  was  connected  with 
iho  presbytery.     It  is  decorated  with  a  strios  of  ni'na 
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iahcmaeli's, which. "ore beautiful  Bpecimcns of  Ednaidion 
work,  aad  well  deserTe  study."— TFf'His.  Each  taber- 
nacle contains  two  pedestals,  under  wbich  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  images  once  stood  on 
them.  Besides  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  the  list 
includes  all  the  kings  before  the  Conquest  who  were 
cither  bnried  in,  or  benefactors  to,  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. The  exquisite  fiaial  crowning  one  of  these 
tabernacles  is  figured  in  Plate  XXI.,  together  with  > 
fragment  of  the  same  date,  preserved  in  the  feretory. 
A  low  arch  under  the  tnbernacles  formerly  opened  to 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Holy  Hole," — as  well  front 
its  vicinity  to  the  great  shrine  of  St.  Swithun  as  from 
its  having  been  the  place  in  which  leaser  relics  were 
deposited.  It  occnpied  the  space  under  the  platform 
of  the  feietoiy.  The  inscription  over  the  door  rBa  M 
follows:— 

"  Corpora 
Et  mm 

XXII.  From  more  than  one  point  in  this  retroobotr 
five  chantries  and  chapels,  nearly  each  one  the  lait 
resting-place  of  a  prelate  whose  name  was  once  a 
"  tower  of  strength,"  are  visible  at  once.  "  How  mnoh 
power  and  ambition  under  half-a-duzen  Ktones!" 
wrote  Walpole.  "  I  own  I  grow  to  look  on  tombs 
OS  lasting  mansions,  instead  of  ubscTving  tbom  for 

rious  pieces  of  architectnro," 

The  two  most  imporlaut  of  these  obantries  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  central  piers,  fiishop  Wayn- 
flote'B  chantry  [Plate  XX.]    on    the   north,  Cardinal 
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Beaufort's  on  the  south.  Both  chantries  are  crowned 
by  sheaves  of  rich  tabernacle  work,  which  rise  to  the 
vaulting. 

The  effigy  of  Bishop  Waynfletk  (1447—1486)  is 
in  great  part  modem,  the  head  especially  having  been 
much  restored.  It  was  greatly  injured,  as  was  the 
chantry  itself,  by  Cromwell's  troops.  The  whole  has 
been  carefully  restored  and  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  the  bishop's  foundation. 
The  chantry  is  in  three  divisions — the  largest,  with 
the  tomb,  in  the  centre.  In  the  eastern  division  was 
a  small  altar,  above  the  place  of  which  remain  three 
niches  with  rich  tabernacle  work,  and  brackets  for 
figures.  Waynflete's  shield,  supported  by  an  angel, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  vault  about  the  effigy.  The 
lily  is  Waynflete's  device.  (For  his  life  see  Part  II.) 
On  the  opposite  side,  south,  is  the  chantry  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  (1404- -1447),  whose  death-bed  will  at  once 
rise  to  the  memory  of  all  readers  of  Shakespeare.  His 
chantry  resembles  that  of  Waynflete,  although,  as  be^ 
came  a  royal  cardinal,  it  is  richer  and  more  elaborate; 
the  diffiirences,  however,  are  worth  notice,  the  great 
value  of  both  of  these  examples  arising  from  their 
well-ascertained  date.  Beaufort's  chantry  has  been 
much  mutilated,  but  was  restored  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  in  1819.  The  countenance  of  his  effigy 
(which  is  in  cardinal's  robes)  by  no  means  sustains 
^  the  dark  portraiture  which  has  reached  us  from  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  the  pencil  of  Eeynolds," 
which,  we  are  assured  from  other  sources,  is  not  to  be 
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crodited,  (See  Pftrt  II.)  Tlie  etatiio  ftgninat  the  south 
wftll  of  the  cnthedral,  in  a  line  witli  Beiiufort's  chttutry, 
18  that  of  SiK  John  Clobbry  (died  1686),  one  of  those 
who  assisted  in  bringing  about  the  restoration  of 
Cliftrles  II.  Tho  atyle  of  thia  monument  is  not  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Immediately  in  front  of  tho  Lady-chapel  ia  a  plain 
slab  of  groy  itiarblo,  which  no  douht  marks  tho  tomb 
of  Bishop  Db  Lucr,  the  builder  of  all  this  part  of  tho 
cathedi'al,  buried,  as  was  usual,  in  the  midst  of  bis 
work  It  was  long  shown  as  the  tomb  of  the  shailowy 
King  LaciuB. 

Bolow,  and  between  tho  chantries  of  Waynflete  and 
Beaufort,  ie  now  placi.'d  the  coped  tomb  of  Purbock 
marble,  which,  until  18C8,  stood  in  tho  contro  of  tbo 
presbytery,  and  has  been  generally  rcganlcd  as  the 
tomb  of  William  Rafia  (who  died  in  1100).  [It  ia 
figured  in  Plate  V.]  Tho  tomb  was  opened  before  its 
roinoval,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mafisivo  slab 
which  forms  tlio  lid  was  united  to  tho  stone  eofSn  by 
mortar.  It  was  evident  tlint  the  tomb  had  before  been 
opened  and  rifled ;  but  it  contained  the  shattered  boDi» 
of  0.  neai'Iy  perfect  male  skeleton,  of  about  5  ft.  8  in.  in 
height.  Many  of  the  bones  had  been  injured,  and  the 
outstanding  knobs  and  corners  had  been  broken  off, 
eridontly  by  direct  striking  of  thorn  against  stone  oi 
other  hard  substaneca.  Besides  tho  bones,  tbero  were 
found  portions  of  the  leaden  wrapper  or  cofFin  ;  frag- 
ments of  cloth  of  gold,  and  of  rod  cloth,  with  seven 
pieces  of  gold  braid,  all  of  distinctly  Nurman  patterns, 
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other  cloths  and  woollens,  muslins,  a  turquoise,  a 
griffin's  head  of  ivory,  fragments  of  small  wands,  and 
the  remains  of  a  staff,  with  iron  point.  Nothing  which 
was  discovered  seems  to  mark  the  remains  as  certainly 
those  of  the  Eed  King ;  and  in  spite  of  the  long  tra- 
dition, it  is  more  probable  that  this  is  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  who  died  1171,  and  was  buried 
before  the  high  altar.'  The  tomb,  as  we  learn  from 
Gale's  "History  of  Winchester"  (1715),  was  broken 
open  during  the  Civil  War — (no  doubt  when  the  chests 
above  the  presbytery  screens  were  desecrated) — and  in 
it  was  found  "  the  dust  of  Eufus,  some  relicks  of  cloth 
of  gold,  a  large  gold  ring,  and  a  small  silver  chalice." 
These  contents  agree  far  more  with  the  tomb  of  a 
bishop  than  with  that  of  a  king.  The  bones  discovered 
in  1868  may  have  been  shattered  and  injured  by  the 
troopers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  been 
replaced,  like  those  in  the  chests,  by  some  pious 
hand. 

The  body  of  William  Rufus,  after  his  death  in  the 
New  Forest,  was  brought  by  "  certain  rustics "  in  a 
cart  (rheda  cahallaria)  to  Winchester,  the  blood  drop- 
ping from  the  arrow  wound  throughout  the  whole 
distance.  He  was  buried,  we  are  expressly  told,  '  in 
medio  chori ' ;  that  is,  under  the  central  tower,  which 
fell  seven  years  afterwards — (in  1107).  When  Bishop 
do  Blois  gathered  together  the  relics  of  earlier  saints 
and  bishops,  and  placed  them  about  the  high  altar, 
he  certainly  did  not  include  those  of  the  Eed  King, 

**  SepultuB  est  coram  brmmo  altari." — Eudbome, 
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altbougli  Lis  tomb  was  probably  injured  by  the  fall  of 
tbe  tower.  But  Bishop  Fox,  wbo  provided  the  exist- 
ing coffers,  did  place  in  one  of  thom  bones  which  he 
believed  to  be  those  of  Gufua,  together  with  those  of 
Canute.  Fox's  inscription  ran,  "  Hie  jncent  ossa  regiira 
Cuutoms  et  Wm.  Rafi."  After  the  visit  of  the  Parlin- 
mentary  troops,  imd  when  the  bones  had  been  gathered 
up  and  replaced,  the  insciiption  was  altered  as  it  noiv 
Btauds,  "  In  hoc  et  altera  e  regionc  eieta  ossa  sunt 
Cnuti  et  Eiifi  regiim,  Emmie  regiuffi,  Wi/im  et  AInnlphi 
Episcoporum."  ■  We  have  thus  additional  and  strong 
evidence  suggesting  thut  the  present  tomb  is  more 
probably  that  of  Eonry  de  Btois  than  that  of  Rufue. 

West  of  this  tomb  is  the  vory  fine  thirtoenth-cen- 
tiiry  effigy  of  a  knight  in  chain  mail  and  cross'lcgged. 
At  the  feot  is  a  grand  lion,  gnaning  a  bone.  The 
work  seems  hardly  English ;  and  there  ia  reason  to 
believe  that  tliu  effigy  ropreRonts  Sir  Aniald  do  Gavaa- 
tou,  father  of  Peter  de  Gavaston,  the  favDurite  of 
Edward  11." 

Between  Gavaston's  effigy  and  the  wall  of  the  faro- 
tory  is  the  matrix  of  a  large  hra»g,  believed  to  be  that 
of  a  prior  who  has  not  been  ideutificd.  Wcat  of 
Waynflete's  chantry  is  a  raised  tomb  of  Early  English 
date,  with  a  fine  floriated  cross.     It  is  of  Fuibeck,  and 

•  The  firt  of  the  cliange  of  inttrijilinD  U  mcDlioDed  in  (he  Cmhe- 
dral  Raglitcr,  which  contaiDi  iin  ncronnt  of  the  state  of  tb<  tomb* 
after  ths  deseerstion.  of  Ihe  CiTil  Wnr.  Thit  wm  wrilten  by  lh« 
Ber.  Thomiu  Graf,  Preeentor,  and  i>  nigneil  with  hii  Inlliali. 

k  S«  an  iDtireiling  pnper  bj  W.  S.  Wnlfonl,  Eiq.,  in  tin 
'Archaol^gical  Journui,-  Vol.  XV. 


bears  no  inscription.  Opposite,  west  of  Beaufort's 
chantry,  is  a  somewhat  similar  tomb,  wheie  the 
floriated  cross  terminates  in  a  mitred  head.  What 
seems  to  have  boon  a  staff  projects  from  the  right 
hand.  The  inscription  runs,  "  Hie  jacet  WilleLmus  de 
Basynge,  quondam  Prior  istius  ecce,  cujus  anime  pro- 
picietnr  Dens ;  et  qui  pro  aia  ejus  oraverit  iii.  annos 
et  xlv.  dies  indulgentie  accipict." 

Against  the  north-east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  De 
Lucy's  retrochoir,  is  a  half-figure  holding  a  heart, 
and  representing  Bishop  Ethelmar,  half-brother  of 
Henry  III.,  who  died  in  Paris  1261,  but  whose  heart 
was  brought  to  this  cathedral.  The  arms  ore  those  of 
Lusignan.  (See  Part  II.)  In  the  north  aisle  of  the 
retrochoir  are  two  mutilated  effigies  of  unknown  eccle- 
siastics, both  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Much  ancient  floor-tiling  remains  in  this  part  of  the 
cathedral.     It  is  of  early  Decorated  character. 

XXI II.  The  three  chapels  at  the  eastern  termina- 
tion uf  the  aisles  of  the  retrochoir,  are  all  De  Lucy's 
work ;  but  the  central,  or  Lady-chapel,  has  been  ex- 
tended eastward,  and  the  two  others  have  undergone 
considerable  alteration. 

The  central  or  Lady-chaj)*^!  is  singularly  mixed  in 
style.  The  north  and  south  walls,  as  far  as  the  east 
«^all8  of  the  two  side  chapels,  are  De  Lucy's  work,  and 
retain  his  rich  Early  English  arcade  above  the  Per- 
pendicular panelling.  This  arcade  is  of  great  beauty, 
with  a  quatrefoil  and  two  trefoils  in  the  head  of  the 
bay,  above   the   three   lower   arches.      Behind   these 
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quatrofoils  ib  b,  ivall  pnBsngo,  which  probably  extended 
round  the  euatern  end  of  the  Eiirl;  English  chapel. 
The  present  eastern  bay  or  compartment  is  an  addition 
to  this  original  chapul,  which  ended  parallel  with  thoee 
Dorth  and  south  of  it.  "  The  eastern  compartment  on 
each  side,  as  well  as  tlie  east  wall,  have  respectively  a 
large  Perpendicular  window  of  seven  liglita,  with  tron- 
Bom  and  tracery  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  subordination, 
or  rather  interpenetratiou  of  patterns,  well  worth  a 
careful  study.  The  vault  is  a  complex  and  beautiful 
sjiiicimen  of  liurue  work."  The  capitals  and  bnsee  of 
the  vaulting-shafts  in  tliis  Perpcodicular  division  are 
unusual  and  very  beautiful.  [Plate  XVIII.]  The 
carved  panelling  of  the  westeru  half  of  this  chapel, 
the  seats,  desks,  and  screen  of  separation  from  the  re- 
ti'ochoir  are  all  excellent,  and  should  bo  noticed.  AU 
this  Perpendicular  work  is  due  to  Prior  Hunton  (1470 
—1498),  and  his  succosaor,  Prior  Silkstkdb  (1498— 
1521).  On  the  vault,  rouud  the  two  central  keys — 
one  representing  the  Almighty,  the  other  the  Blessed 
Virgin— are  the  rebuHos  of  the  two  priors ;  the  letter 
T,  the  syllablo  llun,  the  figure  of  a  Ion,  for  "  Tbomaa 
Hunton;"  the  figure  1  and  the  luttc-rgPorfor  "Prior:" 
the  letter  T.  the  syllablo  »ilk,  the  word  tied  with  a 
horse  below  it,  and  the  figure  1  with  letters  as  before, 
for  "  Thomas  Silkstcde,  prior."  Under  the  Perpen- 
dicular windows  (in  which  are  considerable  romaina 
of  the  ori<;innl  stained  glass)  runs  an  arcade,  having 
shii'lds  of  arms  in  the  larger  panels.  These  aro^ 
north,  the  See  of  Winchester,  Aithur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
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England,  Henry  VU.,  and  Elizabeth  of  York ;  south, 
those  of  Bishop  Courtenay,  Prior  Hunton,  and  two 
others.  Above  these  shields  is  Hunton*s  motto,  "  In 
gloriam  Dei ;  "  and  immediately  below  the  arcade  runs 
a  very  beautiful  cornice  with  vine-leaves  and  grapes. 
The  whole  has  been  coloured.  Below  this  cornice,  the 
walls  of  this  chapel  on  either  side  are  covered  with 
the  remains  (they  are  much  mutilated)  of  some  very 
curious  paintings  illustrating  the  legendary  history  of 
the  Virgin.  Remark  the  procession  of  St.  Gregory 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  during  the  plague ;  he 
bears  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke ; — 
the  drowning  monk  saved  by  the  Virgin ;  the  woman 
who  died  without  confession,  but  who  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Virgin  was  restored  to  life  till  she  had  con- 
fessed and  been  absolved ;  the  thief  whom  the  Virgin 
saves  from  hanging ;  and  the  painter  who,  when  his 
scaffold  falls  while  he  is  at  work  on  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  is  saved  by  an  arm  extended  from  the  picture. 
These  are  all  of  the  time  of  Prior  Silkstede,  whose 
portrait,  with  an  inscription,  is  still  faintly  visible  over 
the  piscina.  At  the  back  of  the  piscina  is  a  remarkable 
figure  of  an  "  aquaebajulus  " — a  water-bearer, — who  was 
generally  in  minor  orders.  These  paintings  are  by 
an  Italian  artist — as  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  dates 
introduced  in  the  comers  of  some  of  the  compartments. 
Here  is  preserved  the  chair,  or  faldstool,  covered 
with  faded  velvet,  upon  which  Qaeen  Mary  sat  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain.  [Plate 
XV  111.]    The  ceremony  was  performed  in  this  chapel, 
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July  25,  155i,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Jaraes,  tbe  great 
])ali'on  of  Spain.  The  English  court  beauties  are  eaiil 
to  have  enjoyed  a  special  triumph  on  this  occasioD.  in 
eontrast  with  the  olive  tints  of  the  Southerns,  The 
Marquis  of  Wiucheater,  and  the  Earls  of  Pemhrnka 
and  Derby,  gave  the  Queen  away ;  and  among  the 
great  lords  in  Philip's  train  were  Alva,  and  Egmont — 
the  future  scourge  of  the  Low  Countries  and  his  noblest 
victim.  At  the  succeeding  banquet  in  the  episcopal 
palace,  Bishop  Gardiner  alone  dined  at  the  royal  table. 
The  boys  of  WykeLam's  College  recited  Latin  epithala- 
minrDB  after  the  banquet,  and  then  came  a  ball,  "  at 
which  tho  English  acquitted  themselves  well." 

The  north  chapel  retains  its  original  design  &r 
ntora  completely  than  the  south,  although  Perpen- 
dicular windows  have  been  inserted.  It  is  kuowa  aa 
the  chapel  of  the  Guardian  AngeU,  from  tlio  figures  of 
angola  with  whicli  the  vault  has  heen  covered.  These 
pointings,  which  ore  in  rounilels,  with  n  flowing  pattern 
in  blue  between  them,  may  date  from  the  second  half 
of  the  tliirteenth  century,  and  are  certainly  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Bishop  Adam  do  Orlton  (died 
1345),  who  is  said  to  have  established  a  chantry  bore. 
Tlio  southern  wall  is  much  hidden  by  the  monument, 
with  a  recumbent  statue  in  bronze,  of  Weston,  Earl  of 
Portland,  Charles  the  First's  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
Here  is  also  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Mows  (dietl  1706), 
with  a  pastoral  staff  and  mitro  suspended  above  it.  De 
Lucy's  arcade  under  tho  wiudow  has  been  cat  through 
for  this  monument. 
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In  the  norih-east  angle  of  this  chapel  a  door  opens 
to  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  roof.  [This  is 
shown  in  Plate  XVII.] 

The  south  citapel  was  fitt^  as  a  chantry,  the  place 
of  his  own  burial,  by  Bishop  Langton  (died  1500). 
The  brasses  have  been  removed  from  his  altar-tomb. 
De  Lucy's  window  shafts  remain  east  and  south ;  but 
the  Perpendicular  windows  are  Langton's  insertions. 
The  wood-work  is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the 
vault  (Langton's)  most  elaborate.  Remark  the  rebuses 
on  it.  The  musical  note  termed  a  long  inserted  into  a 
ton  for  Langton ;  JEt  vine  and  ton  for  his  see,  VVinton ; 
and  a  hen  sitting  on  a  (on  for  his  prior,  Hunton.  The 
dragon  issuing  from  a  ton  is  also  a  rebus  for  Winton, 
and  is  explained  from  the  Vulgate  :  ''  No  intuearis 
tinum  quando  flavescit ;  cum  splenduerit  in  vitro  color 
ejus :  ingreditur  blande,  sed  in  novissimo  mor debit  ut 
cohiber,  et  sicut  regulus  venena  diffundet." — Prov.  xxiii. 
31,  32.  On  bands  round  the  lower  springers  of  the 
vault  are  the  words,  "  Laus  tibi  Christe,"  the  motto  of 
Langton.  There  is  a  rich  Perpendicular  reredos,  with 
eleven  niches. 

XXIV.  The  aisles  of  the  presbytery  were  rebuilt,  as 
has  already  been  said,  by  Bishop  Fox  and  Prior  Silk- 
stede,  between  1500  and  1528.  The  Norman  aisles 
were  then  taken  down,  and  the  Perpendicular  walls 
were  connected  with  the  exterior  walls  of  De  Lucy's 
work. 

Under  the  third  window  from  the  west,  of  the 
south  choir  aisle,  is  the  matrix  of  the  brass  of  Bishop 
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CorRTENAY  {died  li92).  On  the  wall  of  the  presbytery 
IB  Au  inBcription,  rcoordiug  that  nitliin  it  is  tlie  heart 
of  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Ely,  died  1280,  "  whoBo  body  is 
at  Wnvorloy "  {the  Cistfrcian  honse  of  tliftt  name  in 
Sarrej) ;  and  another  above  ft  marble  tomb,  marking 
the  rcBting-placo  of  Eiehftrd,  "  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  Duko  of  Boomia."  The  "  Dux  Booniie," 
hoivever,  is  an  error,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of 
BiBhop  Foi,  and  perhaps  ariBing  from  the  misinter- 
pretation of  an  older  ioBcription,  which  rocordod  that 
"Duko  Beorn,"  nephew  of  Canute,  was  buried  here. 
Like  hia  brotlier  Eufus,  Eichard  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  his  doatb  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
many  judgments  which  befol  the  Norman  "  lords  of  the 
ehaae  "  in  that  place,  where,  aa  it  is  asserteii,  churches, 
altfti-s,  and  Tillages  hod  been  destroyed  to  make  room; 
for  the  wild  deer. 

XX Y.  The  Chapter  Ltbrarff  was  long  kept  in  tba  'I 
BBcriEty  ouclosed  by  Bishop  Dc  Blois  from  the  western    I 
aii>le  of  the  south  transept.     It  is  now  placed  in  rooms 
which  are  approached  by  a  staircase  from  the  southern 
aisle  of  the  sauio  transept     The  great  treasure  of  the 
library  is  a  superbly  illuminatod  Vulgate,  in   three    | 
folio  Tolnmes.     It  has  usually  been   eonsidered    ' 
work  of  dificTQut  [foriods  ;  but  Br.  Waageu  is  "  inclined 
to  pronounce  it,  judging  from  forms  and   execution, 
entirely  the  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  oea- 
tnry."      It  mueh  reaembles  another  Vulgate  in  the 
library  of  St.  GeneTJevo  at  Paris,  the  writer  of  which   , 
styles    himself    "  Manerius    scriptor    CantuariensiB,' 
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This  latter,  however,  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

XXVI.  The  archasologist  shonld  visit  the  roofs  of 
the  cathedral.  In  the  roof  of  the  nave  may  be  seen 
the  original  Norman  shafts  running  up  above  Wyke- 
ham's  vault,  and  in  those  of  the  aisles  the  Norman 
arches  of  the  triforium,  best  developed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave  aisle-roof.  The  transept  roofs  show  to  this 
day  what  Bishop  Walkelin  did  with  Hempage-wood. 
(See  Part  11.)  From  the  leads  of  the  tower  there  is 
a  very  striking  view  over  the  city  and  its  environs. 

XXVII.  Portions  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
have  already  been  described.  For  the  west  front,  and 
the  bays  adjoining,  which  are  assigned  to  Edingdon, 
see  §  m.,  where  the  difference  between  Edingdon*s 
buttresses  and  windows  and  those  of  Wykcham  is 
pointed  out.  The  pinnacles  which  crown  the  but- 
tresses of  the  nave  are  throughout  Wykeham*s.  For 
the  external  evidences  that  towers  were  to  have  been 
erected  at  the  angles  of  the  transepts  see  §  XIII. 
The  rich  Perpendicular  work  of  the  choir  aisles,  con- 
structed by  Bishop  Fox,  deserves  special  attention. 
They  are  identified  with  Fox  by  his  badges  and  em- 
blems, which  abound  in  this  part  of  the  work.  "  The 
east  end  gable  is  crowned  by  his  statue  resting  on  his 
emblem,  the  pelican.  The  north  corbel  of  the  hood 
moold  of  this  east  window  is  a  most  characteristic  por- 
trait bust  of  a  bishop,  evidently  Fox,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  his  head  above.  The  flying  buttresses,  which 
the  jointings  of  the  masonry  prove  to  have  been  subse- 
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quent  insertions  iuto  tiie  wall  of  tbe  clerestory,  hava 
iilao  the  pelican  of  Fox  carred  upon  tliem." —  WSlia. 
The  clersBtorj  walls  into  wliicli  theae  Luttrcsees  ore 
iiisei'teii  were,  as  we  have  seeu  (  §  XV.)  tho  work  of 
Bishop  EJingdon.  Tho  extt'mal  cLumcter  of  De 
Lucy's  work,  the  gable  of  the  presbytery,  with  Fox's 
statue,  and  a  portion  of  the  Lady-chapel,  are  shown  in 
Plate  XIX. 

XXVin.    Leaving  the   cathedral   by  the  weatem    | 
door,  tho  visitor  should  pass  into  the  Cl"»!,  on  the  south 
side.     Upon  the  buttress  at  the  south-west  comer  ia    ' 
an  anagram  forming  tho  words  "  Iliac  precatur,  hao    < 
viator,  ambuU ;  "  and  in  the  "  slype,"  or  short  passaga    , 
in  front,  another  with  the  date  163'2.     The  words  bero 
run, — "  Sncrft  sit  iila  chore,  serva  fit  iatit  foro."     1 
fore  1B32  there  was  a  public  passage  through  the  nave  ( 
of  the  cathedral.     In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  slype  I 
was  opened  in  that  year,  and  tho  anagrams  placed  on 
the  walls.     The  Close,  which  is  now  entered,  occnpiea 
the  site  of  the  monastic  cloisters,  which,  with   the 
chapter-bouse  and  other  buillings,  wore  taken  down 
by  Bishop  Home  in  1563.     Traces  of  these,  however,  . 
and  considerable  remains  of  other  parts  of  the  priory,  J 
the  principal  of  whiuh  is  the  present  deanery,  formerly  I 
the  prior's  house,  remain,  and  aheuld  be  noticed.     The  I 
priory  consisted  of  a  prior  and  sisty  monks  (Benedie*  1 
tines).  Its  annual  revenue,  at  tho  dissolution,  arnonn 
to  £1500,  ond  was  then  applied  to  the  support  of  tba  \ 
new  chapter,  consisting  of  a  dean,  prebendaries,  and  J 
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XXIX.  The  site  of  the  Chapter-home  is  in  (what 
was  once)  the  garden  of  the  Deanery,  immediately 
fronting  the  south  transept.  It  was  separated  from 
the  transept  by  the  slype,  which  led  to  the  cemetery 
and  infirmary.  It  was  a  long  parellelogram,  and  the 
row  of  Norman  arches,  which  now  open  to  the  Close, 
formed  the  original  entrance  from  the  cloister.  There 
is  another  arcade,  tolerably  perfect,  on  the  north  side 
(over  the  place  of  the  stalls  of  the  brethren),  within. 
Adjoining  the  entrance  arches  is  an  Early  English 
doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  dormitory,  of  elegant 
design,  with  a  cinquefoiled  head.  The  entrance  to  the 
prior's  house,  now  the  deanery,  beyond,  and  in  what 
must  have  been  a  second  or  smaller  court,  is  temp, 
Henry  III ,  and  consists  of  three  acute  arches,  ori- 
ginally all  even,  and  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule  to  the 
house.  The  niches  above  are  curious,  and  should  be 
noticed.  The  prior's  hall,  within  the  house,  still 
remains,  with  a  fine  roof  and  windows,  but  has  been 
divided  into  several  apartments.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

XXX.  What  is  now  the  Deans  stable,  south  of  the 
Deanery,  is  "  a  curious  wooden  structure,  with  the 
original  wooden  roof  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  is 
now  divided  by  a  floor  and  partitions,  but  must  have 
been  originally  one  large  room.  The  corbel-heads 
represent,  as  usual,  a  king  and  a  bishop.  The  work  is 
of  rude  character — more  like  a  good  barn  roof  than 
that  of  a  hall."— J.  fl".  Parker,  It  may  have  been  the 
Strangers*  Hall,    On  the  west  side  of  the  Close,  oppo- 
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site  the  Deanery,  under  one  of  the  canons'  honses,  are 
some  vaulted  apartments,  probably  once  connected  with 
the  kitchen  and  buttery.  The  walls  of  this  house  are 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  south  gable  is 
a  graceful  rose-window.  In  what  is  now  the  kitchen 
are  the  carved  legs  of  a  stone  table  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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PART  n. 

JistoTs  of  t^t  Sn,  bni^  ^tAicts  td  ilft  prhutpal  Sis^ops. 

A  BRITISH  Church,  said,  like  that  of  Canterbury,  to  have 
■^  been  founded  by  the  shadowy  Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons, 
existed,  according  to  early  tradition,  in  the  Koman  Fenta 
Belgarum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year 
169;  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  266);  and  to  have  been  restored  in  the 
year  293,  when  it  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.Amphi- 
balus,  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the  late  persecution.  When 
the  Brito-Roman  city,  in  495,  was  taken  by  the  Saxon 
leader  Cerdic,  who  had  landed  on  the  adjoining  coast  in 
the  same  year,  the  church  of  St.  Amphibalus  was  con- 
verted into  a  "temple  of  Dagon;"  in  which  condition  it 
remained  until  the  arrival  of  Birinus,  the  first  apostle  of 
Wessex,  in  634,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the 
king,  Kynegils,  to  Christianity. 

For  this  period,  nearly  a  century  and  a-half,  during  which 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex  had  been  gradually  extending  its 
boundaries,  its  chiefs  enjoyed  "a  wild  and  terrible  reputation" 
for  untamed  and  untameable  paganism.  They  continued 
to  mMTi»4iiT^  it  long  after  the  landing  of  Augustine  in  Kent ; 
and  although  Christianity  spread  thence  throughout  the 
Eastern  kingdoms,  and  into  Northumbria,  no  apostle  of 
tiie  faith  had  ventured  to  penetrate  into  Wessex,  or  to 
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attack  the  descendants  of  Cerdio  in  tieir  principal  strong- 
hold at  Winclieater.  These  fierce  chieftains  seem  to  have 
been  the  ohampions  of  old  Teutonic  heathendom  onlil  their 
final  conversion,  an  event  for  which  the  waj  was  appa.- 
rentlj  prepared  by  their  connection  with  the  rojaJ  hooso 
of  Northnmbria  and  its  Christian  king,  Oswald, — the  Bret- 
waldn,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Soson  princes. 
[a-D.  634,]  In  the  year  83*,  Biriniis,  a  Frank  bj  birth,  and 
a  brother  of  the  same  Benedictine  monastery — that  of  St. 
Andrew  on  the  CKliaii— from  which  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions had  been  despatched  forty  years  before  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  wna  sent  by  Pope  Honorins  the  First  with  in- 
structions to  prcuch  the  gospel  in  the  ntmost  eitremitiea 
of  Britain,  where  no  Christian  teacher  had  hitherto  pene- 
trated. He  l&ndedon  theH&mpshire  coast;  and  proceeding 
to  Wincheater,  seems  to  have  found  there  Oswald  of  North- 
umbria,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Syne- 
gils.  King  of  Wessex.  Birinus,  who  had  been  consecrated 
district-bishop  {eiorepiteopka)  by  Asteriua,  Bishop  of  Genoa, 
finding  the  whole  country  pagan,  resolved  to  commence  his 
labours  with  Wessei.  To  whatever  circninstances  it  was 
owing,  the  conversion  of  Kynegils  speedily  followed;  and 
he  was  raised  from  the  baptismal  font  by  the  Christian 
Oswald.  As  usual,  the  conversion  of  the  King  was  the 
signal  for  that  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  of  many  of  the 
people.  Dagon,  under  whose  name  we  are  to  rccc^nise 
Woden  and  his  bretliien,  was  expelled  from  the  church  of 
St.  Amphibalus.  The  monks,  who  had  formed  part  of  the 
earlier  establishments,  were,  by  the  advice  of  Birinus,  re- 
pbused  by  the  Benedictines  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Home ;  and,  a.'jys  the  monastic  historian  of  Winchester,  the 
whole  of  the  hmd  for  the  space  of  seven  miles  round  the 
city  was  assigned  by  Kynegils  for  their  support,  and  for 
that  of  the  episcopal  seat.  The  poUuled  cathedral  itself  mi 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  church  commenced.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  episcopal  scat  was  temporarily  fixed  at  Dorchetlet 
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in  Oxfordshire';  and  although  Birinus  dedicated  the  new 

*  basilica '  at  Winchester  in  the  sixth  year  of  Kynewald, 
son  and  successor  of  Kynegils,  the  *almifluus  Confessor' 
never  assumed  it  as  the  place  of  his  see,  but  was  himself 
buried  at  Dorchester.  He  is  sr.id  by  Bede  to  have  built 
and  dedicated  many  churches,  and  to  have  converted 
numbers  of  the  people,— outlying  villagers  in  the  Marks, 
among  whom  his  labours  must  have  been  more  difficult, 
and  far  more  perilous,  than  in  the  towns  and  royal  villas 
of  Kyn^ls. 

Whether  Birinus  was  compelled  to  address  the  people 
through  an  interpreter,  is  uncertain.  His  successor,  ^Egel- 
BTBHT,  a  Frank  like  himself,  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  very 
imperfectly  Jicquainted  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  language; 
aud  the  King,  Coinwalh,  finding  that  much  difficulty  arose 
from  his  ignorance,  divided  the  kingdom  into  two  dioceses, 
leaving  ^gelbyrht  at  Dorchester,  and  appointing  Wini,  a 
native  Saxon,  to  the  other  see,  the  place  of  which  was 
fixed  at  Winchester.  iEgelbyrht,  offended  by  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  made  without  his  concurrence,  withdrew 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  became  Bishop  of  Paris. 
Wini  himself  was  subsequently  expelled  from  his  new  see 
by  Coinwalh,  and  is  said  to  have  *  bought '  the  bishopric 
of  London  from  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  Wessex  was  for 
pome  time  without  a  bishop,  imtil  iEgelbyrht,  whom  Coin- 
walh in  vain  entreated  to  return,  recommended  his  nephew, 
Hlothere,  as  a  proper  jxjrson  to  be  ordained  in  his  room. 
He  was  accordingly  consecrated  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
[a.d.  676.]  Hlothere  died  at  Dorchester  in  the  year  676. 
His  successor,  Headda,  who  had  been  Abbot  of  Whitby  in 
Xorthumbria,  removed  the  espiscopal  seat  to  Winchester, 
as  had  been  originally  intended ;  and  translated  thither  the 

•  A  place  of  considerable  importance  during  the  British  and 
IU>iiian  periods.     It  is  called  by  Bede  Civitas  Dorcinia, 
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bones  of  St.  Birininus".  From  this  timo  the  v 
.  bishops  of  Winchester  continues  imbroken  ;  but  niid^r  the 
next  Bishop,  Daniel,  the  aee  wob  permaneiitly  divided. 
Hitherto,  except  during  tha  teraporary  appointment  of 
Wini,  the  biahoprlo,  aa  was  the  case  elsewhere  in  England, 
had  beca  coextensive  with  the  kingdom.  Weeaex,  how- 
ever, had  mnterially  enlarged  its  boundaries  since  the  con- 
version of  Kynegila ;  the  original  provisions  had  become 
insiifiicient ;  and,  accordingly,  a  second  see  was  established 
by  King  Ine  at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire, — the  first  bishop 
of  which  was  the  celebrated  Aldhelm,  the  master  and 
preserver  of  the  great  cycle  of  lenining  in  the  South)  as 
Bede  was  in  the  North  of  England ', 
[a.d.  837.]  Of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  betweeu  Daniel  and 
Uelustan,  who  died  after  the  year  841,  little  more  than  the 
names  has  been  recorded.  Athclwulf,  afterwards  King  of 
Wessex,  and  father  of  Alfred,  is  saiil  by  some  of  the  later 
chroniclcm  to  have  succeeded  Helmstaa  as  bishop  of  Win- 
chostcr,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  released  from  his 
orders  by  the  Pope  ^.  There  is  no  sufficient  authority,  how- 
ever, for  this  atatenien!,  and  Helmslan'a  real  successor  wa», 
no  doubt,  SwiTUUH,  who  had  been  prior  of  the  mimastery 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  He  was,  say  the  cbtomclers, 
"  B  diligent  builder  of  churches  in  places  where  there  were 
none  before,  and  a  reinirer  of  those  that  had  been  destroyed 
or  ruiaed.     He  also  built  a  bridge  on  the  east  side  of  the 

''  The  chonge  may  possibly  (although  Ihii  ii  oncertain)  havi 
been  occasionwl  bj  Ihe  Tietories  of  Kihelrtd  of  Meroim,  who  but 
now  (circ.  686)  becomo  the  miii'l  ponvrfnl  king  in  F.nglaEid.  Ko 
biahops  of  Dorchester  cna  be  clenrl;  recagniHd  Trani  Heulcla  until 
the  jar  T52.  wh«D  tha  n«  wu  certainly  wilbin  Iha  boaiiili  of 
Mcrcla,  and  Offa  appointed  Birthun  bithop.  After  the  CoDqueit, 
Hemiglui  Temaved  the  chief  place  of  hla  lec  from  DorchMtar  to 
Linoaln.     (Sea  that  Cathedral.) 

•  See  Sa/utwy  for  further  notices  of  the  bishopric  of  Sharborw. 

'  8m  the  ai^meuti  for  and  againBt  H^lhelttolfi  prleatbood  la 
P«Bli,LireofAllVed,iccl.  1. 
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city,  and  during  the  work  he  made  a  practice  of  sitting 
there  to  watch  the  workmen,  that  his  presence  might 
stimulate  their  industry."  One  of  his  most  edifying  mira- 
cles is  said  to  have  been  performed  at  this  bridge,  where 
he  restored  an  old  woman's  basket  of  eggs,  which  the 
workmen  had  maliciously  broken.  It  is  more  certain  that 
Swithun  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 
the  tntor,  successively,  of  Athelwulf,  and  of  his  son,  the 
illustrious  Alfred.  He  died  in  the  year  862,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  desire,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Winchester,  where  "passers  by  might  tread  on  his  grave, 
and  where  the  rain  from  the  eaves  might  fall  on  it."  His 
reputation  as  a  weather  saint  is  said  to  have  arisen  &om 
the  translation  of  his  body,  from  this  lowly  grave  to  its 
golden  shrine  within  the  cathedral,  having  been  delayed  by 
incessant  rain.  Hence  the  weather  on  the  festival  of  his 
translation  (July  15)  indicated,  according  to  the  old  rhyme, 
what  it  would  be  for  the  next  forty  days : — 

"  St  Swithiin*s  day,  if  thou  dost  rain. 
For  forty  days  it  will  remain  ; 
St.  Swithun's  day,  if  tliou  be  fair. 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  na  mair." 

June  and  July,  however,  have  their  weather  saints  in  the 
calendars  of  France  and  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
other  parts  of  Europe : — 

"  Quand  il  pleat  II  la  Saint  Gervais  (Jane  19) 
II  pleut  quarante  jours  aprfes," — 

is  the  French  proverb.  Wedermaend,  the  'month  of  storms,* 
was  the  old  Flemish  name  of  July. 
[a.d.  879.]  Denewulp,  who  became  Bishop  of  Winchester 
about  879,  is  said  by  an  ancient  tradition  (which  wiU  not 
bear  eifting)  to  have  been  the  swineherd  at  whose  cottage, 
in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  Alfred  took  shelter  during  his  re- 
treat. It  was  Denewulf's  wife,  says  the  story,  who  re- 
proved the  King  so  sharply  for  allowing  the  cakes  to  bum. 
Alfred  had  been  greatly  struck  by  Denewulf's  natural 
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powers  and  intelligence ;  and  era  hia  retnm  to  power,  eansed 
biin  to  be  ordained,  and  appointed  him  Bisliop  of  Win- 
chester. TTjij  wife  we  must  suppose  vas  dead ;  at  all 
events,  the  second  put  of  the  tradition  tokea  small  account 
of  her.  Dal«s,  however,  to  sa;  nothing  of  other  difficulties, 
render  the  truth  of  this  aiory  impossihle;  although  Dcne- 
wulf  was  ■very  probably  of  humble  origin. 

[a.d.  963.]  Etbelwold,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  became  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  year  963,  He  repaired  throughout, 
if  he  did  not  completely  rebuild,  the  cathedral  and  moiias- 
terj ;  removing  mto  the  former  the  body  of  St.  Swithnn, 
together  with  those  of  other  sainted  bishops  of  has  note. 
The  new  church  was  dedicated,  b  honour  of  the  AposlJes 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Oct.  20,  9S0,  hy  Archbishop  Dunstan 
and  eight  other  bisiiops,  in  presence  of  King  Ethelred,  and 
of  nearly  every  '  duke,  noble,  and  abbot '  of  England.  Pro- 
digions  feasting  succeeded  the  dedication ;  and  WobUn,  a 
contemporaiy  monk,  has  supplied,  in  a  poetic  life  of  Ethel- 
wold,  a  most  curious  description  of  the  new  buildings'. 
Ethelwold  was  himself  a  workman,  Lke  his  contemporary, 
Diaistnn ;  and  before  hia  elevation  to  the  se*  of  Winchester, 
"the  malignity  of  the  adversary  endeavoured  to  compsas 
his  destruction  hy  allowing  a  great  post  lo  fall  upon  him, 
whilst  the  holy  man  was  working  at  constmction."  Not- 
withstanding his  zeal  for  the  rebuilding  and  decoration  Dt 
his  cathedral,  he  is  said  to  have  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  in  a  time  of  (amine,  many  of  the  prcciona  onuunenta 
belonging  to  it, — asserting  that  it  was  posaihb  to  replace 
them,  hut  tiiat  a  life  once  lost  could  never  he  restored. 

[*J).  1032 — 104?.]  AUJWiN,  or  Aelpwdj,  was  Ihe  bishop  on 
whose  BCCoimt  Emmn,  mother  of  the  Confessor,  was  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  fiery  ordeal  m  the  nave  ot  the  Saxon 
calhednl     Ho  bestowed  on  the  ohorch  of  Winchester 


a  Mabillau,  Act*  Sanct-Ord.  fieii«d.,  <x 
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nine  manors  from  his  own  patrimony, — including  Stoneham 
and  the  two  Mcens.     His  successor,^ 

[A.D.  1047 — 1069.]  Stioand  became  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1052,  but  never  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester. See  Canterbury  for  a  notice  of  the  life  of  this 
prelate,  whose  insatiable  avarice,  and  the  consequent  wealth 
which  he  had  collected,  combined  with  his  English  birth 
and  turbulence  to  bring  upon  him  the  hostility  of  the  Con- 
queror. He  died  in  prison,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation, 
at  Winchester ;  and  according  to  Malmesbury,  a  key  was 
found  on  his  body  after  his  death,  which  opened  a  casket 
containing  a  clue  to  the  various  places  in  which  his  enor- 
mous treasures  had  been  hidden,  a  great  part  of  them  under 
the  beds  of  rivers.  They  fell,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of 
William.  Stigand  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, where  his  tomb,  which  has  now  disappeared,  was 
to  be  seen  in  Godwin's  time. 

[a.d.  1070 — 1098.]  Walkelin,  the  first  Norman  bishop,  was 
of  noble  birth  and  related  to  the  Conqueror.  His  brother, 
Simeon,  was  first  made  Prior  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  from  the  foun- 
(lations,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  (Pt.  I.).  W.  Rufua, 
granted  Walkelin  half  a  hide  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  li- 
cense to  search  for  and  excavate  stone  for  his  new  cathe- 
dral, "  per  planum  et  silvam :  si  silva  tantas  parvitatis  fuerit 
ut  per  cam  transeuntes  comua  cervi  apjiareant."  Of  the 
manner  in  which  he  procured  timber  for  the  completion  of 
the  church,  the  following  story  is  told.  The  Conqueror 
had  granted  him  as  much  wood  from  the  forest  of  Hane- 
pinges  (Hempage-wood,  on  the  old  Alresford  road)  as  his 
carpenters  could  take  in  four  days  and  nights.  "  But  the 
Bishop,"  says  the  old  annalist,  **  collected  an  iimumerable 
troop  of  carpenters,  and  within  the  assigned  time  cut  down 
the  whole  wood,  and  carried  it  off  to  Winchester. "  Pre- 
sently after,  the  King,  passing  by  Hanepinges,  was  struck 
with  amazement,  and  cried  out, — "Am  I  bewitched,  or 
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liavc  1  taken  leare  of  mj  senses?  Had  I  not  once  a  most 
delectable  wood  in  ^h'"  spot  ?"  But  when  lie  understood 
the  truth,  he  wna  violent];  enraged.  Then  the  Bishop  put 
oa  a  shabby  vestment,  and  niEtde  his  waj  to  the  King's  feet, 
humhlj  begging  to  resign  the  episcopate,  and  merely  re- 
questing that  he  nugbt  retain  bis  royal  frieadsbip  and 
chaplaincy.  And  the  King  was  appeased,  only  observing, — 
"I  was  as  much  too  liberal  in  my  grant  as  jou  were  too 
availing  yourself  of  it '."  The  new  cathedral  was 
completed  in  1093.  In  lOfiS  Bishop  Walkelin  died,  having 
aocompUsbed  in  his  church  tlie  reformation  which  was  the 
first  object  of  nearly  all  tbe  Norman  bishops.  "  He  greatly 
improved,"  says  the  annalist  of  Winchester,  "the  Church 
of  Winton  in  devotion,  in  the  unmber  of  its  monks,  and  in 
the  buildings  of  tbc  house  (monastery)."  He  was  buried 
e  of  his  cathedral. 

[a.d.  1107—1128.]  William  GiMim,  who  had  been  Chan- 
cellor of  England  under  the  Conqueror,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Winchester  by  Henry  L  on  the  death  of  Walke. 
tin.  Archbishop  Anseim,  however,  refused  to  consecrate 
him, — the  question  of  inveatitures  being  then  in  tuU  debate. 
GiJard  accordingly  declined  the  bishopric;  greatly  to  the 
indignation  of  Henry,  who  banished  him  from  the  kingdom. 
The  see  remained  vacant  until  1107,  when  the  discussion 
was  Eomewliat  set  at  rest  by  the  Pope's  decision,  and 
Giffard  was  consecrated.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  secular  canons  at  St.  Mary  Overies  in  Southwaik;  and 
in  the  last  yc^r  of  his  life  established  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Waverley  in  Surrey, — the  first  bouse  of  the  order 
in  Bngland.     Tl'"  successor  was — 

[a.d.  1129 — 1171.]  Henrt  op  Blots,  not  only  the  most 
powerful  prchite  who  ever  occupied  the  see  of  Winchester, 
but  the  most  powerful  Churehman  of  his  tunc  in  England, 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blob,  h;  Adeb, 
daugjiter  of  the  Conqueror.  Stephen,  afterwards  King  of 
'  AnnaiM  Ecclos.  Winton.,  B,p,  Wbutoa,  .4nglla  Sacra,  torn.  L 
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England,  was  his  elder  brother.  Henry  very  early  became 
a  monk  at  Clugni;  and  held  in  commendam — which  his 
high  rank  rendered  easy — the  bishopric  of  Gorton  and  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  until  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Winchester  by  his  uncle,  Henry  the  Beauclerc.  From  the 
moment  of  the  King's  death  (Dec.  1,  1135),  Henry  of  Blois 
became  the  leader  of  the  English  Church;  and  the  war 
througliout  the  subsequent  reign  was  materially  influenced 
by  him.  "  The  splendid  and  opulent  benefices  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Church  were  too  rich  prizes  to  be  bestowed  on 
accomplislied  scholars,  profound  theologians,  holy  monks: 
the  bishops  at  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  are  barons  rather 
than  prelates,  their  palaces  are  castles,  their  retainers  vas- 
sals in  arms.  The  wars  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matilda  are  episcopal,  at  least  as  much  as  baronial  wars '." 
Steplien  was  himself  proposed  by  his  brother  Henry,  who, 
as  papal  legate,  convened  a  synod  for  the  purpose,  having 
already  won  to  his  side  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  "  two  nephews,  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  of  Ely ;  one  of 
his  SOILS  (liis  sons  by  his  concubine,  Maud  of  Ilamsbury) 
was  Chancellor,  one  Treasurer.  Until  the  allegiance  of  the 
bishops  to  Stephen  wavered,  the  title  of  Matilda  was  hardly 
dangerous  to  the  King."  Stephen,  however,  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  Church,  by  which  he  had  obtained  his 
crown,  was  herself  fur  too  powerful;  and  having  arrested 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  at  Oxford,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  their  strong  castles  of  Newark, 
Salisbury,  Sherborne,  and  Malmesbury.  Bishop  Henry, 
incensed  at  this  attack  on  the  Churchmen,  summoned  the 
King  himself  before  a  council  at  Winchester,  but  could 
effect  nothing;  nor  was  he  much  more  successful  in  a 
private  interview  with  Stephen,  when  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates.  **'The 
Bishop  of  Ely  flew  to  arms,  threw  himself  into  Devizes, 
It  was  only  the  tlireat  to  hang  up  his  nephew  wliich  com. 

ff  Milruan,  Latin  Christianity,  iii.  440. 
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pelled  tmn  to  rapitukte.  It  was  a  straogc  confasion:  tbc 
wtiole  of  the  Bisliop's  costlea,  treaaures,  munitions  of  war, 
were  snizcd  into  the  King's  hands;  he  held  them  in  the 
most  rigid  and  ineinniblc  gnis]);  jet  at  the  same  time, 
Stephen  did  public  penance  for  having  dared  to  laj  his 
impious  hands  on  the  '  Christa  of  the  Lord."  The  revolt 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  only  the  signal  for  the  general 
war;  Stephen  was  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln;  his 
defeated  army  was  under  the  walla  of  that  city  to  chastise 
the  Bishop  K"  Bishop  Henrf ,  as  papal  legate,  recognised 
Mfttildn;  and  if  "her  pride  had  not  alienated  him,  as  her 
exactions  did  the  citizens  of  London,  she  might  have  ob- 
tained at  once  full  possession  of  tjie  throne."  But  he  soon 
returned  to  tbe  party  of  Stephen;  and  when  Wolvesej 
Castle  in  Wmchester  was  besieged  by  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
leader  of  Matilda's  troops,  Bishop  Henry  himself  headed 
the  body  of  Londoners  who  repelled  tbe  attack,  and  who 
subsequently  took  Robert  prisoner  on  his  retreat  to  Bristol. 
The  final  composition  by  which  Stephen  retained  Che  crown 
for  his  life,  to  be  succeeded  by  Henry,  son  of  Matilda,  was 
mainly  brought  about  by  Bbhop  Henry  of  Blois, 

The  martial  character  of  this  bishop  was  by  no  means 
eiccpfioial ;  since  nearly  all  the  English  prelates  of  that 
time,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Geiia  Stephani,  "wore 
arms,  mingled  in  war,  and  indulged  in  all  tlie  cruelties  and 
exactions  of  war."  Among  them,  BLibop  Henry  scema  to 
have  been  one  of  the  beat.  Besides  rebuilding  Wolvesej 
and  Famham  Castlea,  as  well  as  other  strongholds  and 
manor-bouses  belonging  to  the  see,  ho  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  beautiful  hospital  of  St.  Cross, — a  more 
worthy  memorial.  For  liis  cathedral  he  procured  the  foot 
of  St.  Agatha;  aud  abttnlit,  'conveyed,'  in  Pistol's  phrase, 
the  thumb  from  the  hand  of  St.  James  at  Reading.  On 
Whitsunday,  1162,  Henry  of  Blois,  now  aged,  and  fitter  for 
the  mass-book  than  the  spear,  coasccrat«d  Beoket  Aidi- 


bisliop,  (the  see  of  London  being  vacant).  He  lived  to 
witness  the  whole  of  the  Archbishop's  remarkable  career, 
and  to  reprove  Henry  11.  for  his  murder  with  solemn  warn- 
ing, when  that  King  visited  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on 
his  death-bed  in  1171.  Pope  Lucius  HI.,  himself  a  war- 
rior, and  killed  (Feb.  25,  1145)  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
Roman  Capitol,  is  said  (but  with  doubtful  authority)  to 
have  meditated  erecting  Winchester  into  a  third  arch- 
bishopric, assigning  to  it  the  seven  bishoprics  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Wessex :  but  although  Henry  of  Blois, 
in  Fuller's  words,  "outshined  Theobald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,"  both  as  papal  legate,  and  by  vigour  of  per- 
sonal character,  he  remained  subject  to  him,  at  least  in 
appearance. 

A  remarkable  enamelled  plate,  representing  this  Bishop, 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  figured 
in  the  " Archajological  Journal,"  and  in  Labartc's  "Hand- 
book of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages."  The  figure  of  the 
Bishop,  prostrate,  and  carrying  what  seems  to  be  the  book 
of  the  Gospels,  is  surrounded  by  inscriptions  not  very 
readily  inteq^reted.  The  last  two  lines,  alluding  to  the 
vast  political  influence  of  Henry  of  Blois,  run  thus, — 

"  Ne  tamen  accelcrot,  ne  suscitet  Anglia  luctus 
Cui  pacem  vel  bellum,  motusve  quiesve  per  ilium.  ** 

[a.d.  1173 — 11S8.]  The  see  remained  vacant  for  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Henry  of  Blois.  Richard  Toclive  was 
then  elected  by  the  monks.  He  served  as  one  of  Henry  the 
Second's  'Justices  Itinerant*  for  the  Western  counties,  and 
had  been  greatly  opposed  to  Becket.  After  the  Archbishop's 
martyrdom  and  canonization.  Bishop  Toclive  sought  to 
atone  for  his  sins  by  causing  all  newly  erected  churches  in 
his  diocese  to  be  dedicated  to  the  new  saint, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Portsmouth,  and  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
His  successor, — 

[a.d.  1189—1204.]  GoDPKET  de  Lucy,  was  the  builder  of  the 
beautiful  eastern  portions  of  the  cathedral,   (see  Ft.  1.) 
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His  father  vaa  Richard  de  Luej,  Grand  Justiciary  of  Eng- 
land, and  "LuxLucionim,"  aa  his  epitaph  ran  !□  the  priory 
of  Lesnes  in  Kent,  wliich  he  foimded,  and  to  which  liia 
son.  Bishop  Godfrey,  was  a  great  benefactor.  De  Lucy 
was  aueceeded  bj^ 
[i.B.  1305—1238.]  Peter  de  Roches,  or  de  Rupibbs,  bora 
of  a  knightly  family  in  Poitou,  of  which  province  he  became 
archdeacon  and  treasurer.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winohester  at  Rome,  in  the  autumu  of  1305;  one  of  the 
first  and  most  powerful  of  those  'foreign  Churchmen' wbose 
oppressions  and  exactions  were  afterwards  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  rismg  under  Simon  de  Montfott.  Tbronghout, 
and  in  spite  of,  all  the  insidts  and  oppressions  heaped  on 
the  Church  by  King  Johu,  Ebhop  Peter  of  Winchester, 
together  with  two  other  prelates.  Grey  of  Norwieii  and 
Philip  of  Durham,  continued  the  firm  partiions  and  un- 
scrupulous executors  of  all  the  King's  mcnsurcs.  They 
figure  accordingly  in  (he  satirical  songs  of  the  time;  in 
one  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  royal  treasnrer, 
is  thus  referred  to  ;— 


Flger  ad  gvacgcliijm ; 
Rajfis  roTolvons  rotuJum. 
Sic  lucnun  Lucam  Buperac, 
Marco,  marcom  prspobdoratj 
Bt  libm  libnUD  aubJKiti." 

Daring  all  the  contest  with  Innocent  HI.,  and  afterwards 
with  the  barons,  De  Roches  remained  consjaut  to  the  King. 
.  In  12H,  after  John's  suhmisaion  to  the  Pope,  and  whilst 
the  barons  were  preparing  for  the  struggle  which  ended  in 
the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter,  lie  was  made  Grand  Jus- 
ticiary of  England, — not  without  much  remonstrance  and 
ill-will  on  the  port  of  the  native  nobles.    After  John's 

I  Wright,  Politioal  Songs.     (Camden  Sociot)-,) 


death,  De  Roches  continued  in  power,  and  succeeded 
William,  Earl  Marshal,  as  guardian  of  the  young  kingi 
Henry  III.  The  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  however, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  famous  Justiciary,  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  between  whom  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester — one 
a  native,  the  other  a  foreigner — ^there  was  a  perpetual  feud 
Accortlingly,  in  1220,  the  warlike  Bishop  {Wintoniensis 
armiger)  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
the  kingdom ;  and  together  with  William  Brewer,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  led  a  body  of  crusaders  from  England  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  De  Roches  did 
effectual  service  as  well  by  his  sword  as  by  his  counsels.  He 
was  present  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  11., 
(September  1228 — May  1229,)  who  consulted  the  English 
bishops  before  concluding  the  treaty  with  Sultan  Kameel, 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  surrender  the  Holy  City. 
Their  sul)scqiient  testimony  was  of  some  importance  in  the 
great  contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor''.  On 
his  return,  after  five  years'  absence.  Bishop  Peter  was  re- 
ceived with  esj)ecial  favour  by  the  King.  The  troubles 
which,  during  the  following  years  (1232 — 1234),  fell  upon 
Hubert  de  Burgh  and  his  partizans,  were  excited  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  in  his  turn  provoked  the  in- 
dignation and  almost  a  rising  of  the  people  by  his  patronage 
of  foreigners, — one  of  the  great  evils  under  which  the 
count i-y  suffered  throughout  this  period.  Vast  numbers 
of  his  countrymen  (Poitevins)  were  invited  over  by  De 
lioches ;  the  chief  offices  of  state  were  conferred  on  them, 
and  the  royal  revenues  were  employed  to  enrich  them.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Edmund)  at  length  insisted  on 
their  dismissal,  to  which  the  King  only  submitted  after 
threats  of  excommunication.  Peter  de  Roches  died  at  his 
castle  of  Famham  in  June,  1238,  and  was  interred  in  his 
own  cathedral,  though  in  what  part  is  not  certainly  known. 

''  See,  for  amplo  details,  Milman'a  Latin  Christianity,  bk   ix. 
ch.  13. 
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Two  PremonstratemiaD  mooasterifs,  one  at  Hulea  and  Ein- 
other  at  Tichficid,  ware  foiinded  by  De  Roches;  besides 
the  hospital  or  'Doiuiia  Dei,'  of  which  aome  remains  still 
exist  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  house  of  the  Augustinian 
Canons  at  Selboroe,  the  history  of  uhich  has  been  carefull; 
detailed  hj  Gabert  White. 

The  death  of  Bishop  de  Eochea  was  the  signal  for  great 
troubles  at  Wiuehester.  Henry  III.  insisted  that  William 
of  Vtdeuoe,  uncle  of  the  Queen,  sboidd  be  elected,  but  the 
monks,  declining  him  as  'a  man  of  blood,'  ehose — 

[a.d.  1244—1249.]  William  de  Ralet,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
'o  whom,  however,  the  King  would  not  restore  the  tempo- 
ralities. More  thau  five  years  passed  in  contest  between 
the  monks  and  Ihe  King,  who  lefnsed  to  accept  bs  bishop, 
Ralph  NeriUe,  Bishop  of  Chicbcster,  elected  hj  Ihem  in 
the  place  of  Raley.  Ralcy  was  tben  re-elected ;  sod  after 
in  vain  attempting  to  enter  his  episcopal  city,  (upon  which 
he  laid  an  uilcrdict,)  retired  to  Fmnoc,  whence  at  length, 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  French  King  and  of  Archbishop 
Boniface,  he  was  recalled,  and  permitted  to  enter  on  his 
episcopate.  His  death  took  phice  at  Tours  in  1249;  but 
was  followed  by  small  improvement  in  the  state  of  things 
at  Winchester.  At  the  instance  of  the  King,  who  himself 
entered  the  ohapter-housc  where  the  monks  were  assembled, 
and  pleaded  his  cause,— 

[a.d.  1250—1261,]  EritELKAB,  son  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  March, 
who  had  married  Isabella,  widow  of  King  John,  and  con- 
seijueotly  half-brother  of  Ilcnry  III.,  was  elected.  A  Poi- 
tevin,  like  tlie  rest  of  the  Queen's  rehtives,  he  shored  all 
their  rices,  and  in  ail  the  hatred  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Englbh  whom  they  oppressed.  The  bene- 
fices possessed  by  Ethelnior  before  bis  election  to  Win- 
chester were  so  numerous  and  so  rich,  that  his  revenue  was 
■aid  to  exceed  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In 
order  to  retAin  them,  he  was  never  consecrated  Bishop  of 
M'inchcster;  but  as  bisLup-dcet  duly  received  the  n 


of  the  see.  His  violence  and  rapacity  are  said  to  have 
excited  the  final  storm  against  the  Poitevins ;  and  with  his 
brothers,  the  Lusignans  and  William  de  Valence,  he  was 
compelled,  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  called  at  Oxford 
in  1258,  under  the  influence  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  Much  of  his  treasure  was  stolen  at  Dover, 
whilst  Ethelmar  was  waiting  for  a  passage.  In  1261  he 
died  at  Paris,  whence  his  heart  was  brought  to  Winchester 
for  interment.  The  half  figure  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
ambulatory  (see  Part  I.  §  25)  is  supposed  to  mark  its 
resting-place. 

For  the  next  century  the  bishops  of  Winchester  were 
of  no  special  mark. 

[a.d.  12G5 — 1268.]  John  op  Oxpord  bought  his  dignity  for 
6,000  marks  from  the  pope ;  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  and 
died  at  Viterbo  in  1268. 

[a.d.  1268 — 1 280.]  Nicholas  op  Ely  was  buried  at  Waverley; 
his  heart  in  his  own  cathedral,  as  the  inscription  indicates 
on  the  wall  of  the  south  choir  aisle. 

[a.d.  1280 — 1304.]  John  de  Pontissaka,  intruded  by  the 
Pope  contrary  to  Edward  I.'s  wishes,  who  harassed  him 
in  many  ways,  until,  to  purchase  peaceable  possession  of  the 
rest  of  his  temporalities,  he  resigned  the  manor  of  Swain- 
ston  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  King,  and  paid  a  fine 
of  £2,000.     Worsley,  super,  p.  255. 

[a.d.  1305 — 1316.]  Hexry  Woodlock  set  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Edward  II. 

[a.d.  1316—1320.]  John  Sandall. 

[a.d.  1320 — 1323.]  Reginald  de  A&ser  was  intruded  by 
the  Poj)e. 

[a.d.  1323 — 1333.]  John  de  Stratpoed,  also  intruded  by 
the  Pope,  was  translated  to  Canterbury  in  1333.  (See 
Cantehbury.) 

[a.d.  1333 — 1345.]  Adam  de  Orlton  is  the  prelate  who,  as 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  is  said  to  have  directed,  by  an  ambi- 
guous letter,  the  murder  of  Edward  H.    His  election  to 
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Wmchester  was  for  some  time  resisted  bj  Edward  IH 
He  is  said  to  have  died  blind,  and  to  liave  been  interred 
in  tile  chapel  nov  called  (hat  of  the  Guardian  Angels. 
A  series  of  far  -worthier  and  more  distinguished  prelates 
commences  with  hia  successor, 
[a.d.  laiG— laofi.]  William  Eoisgdon,  bom  of  no  verj 
distinguished  parentage  at  Ediugdon  in  Wiltshire,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  successively  Treasurer 
(1350)  and  Chancellor  (1357)  of  England  ;  and  was  nomi- 
nated Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  a(  his  death  ; 
a  dignity  which  he  is  said  to  have  declined  with  tho  well- 
known  saying  tliat  "if  Cunterbtiiy  were  the  luglier  rack, 
Winchester  was  the  better  manger."  In  his  nativa  town 
of  Edingdon,  he  founded  and  richly  endowed  a  convent  of 
'Bonhommes,'  the  church  of  which  still  remains,  a  very 
interestbg  example  of  the  latest  Decorated  period,  already 
shewing  indications  of  a  clionge  of  style.  Edingdon's  work 
in  tho  nave  of  his  own  cathedral,  and  his  chautry  still  re- 
maining there,  liave  been  noticed  at  length  in  Fart  I.  }{  3, 
6, 11.  Notwithstanding  his  other  architectoral  hibouis,  he 
left  many  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  his  see  in  a  dilapi- 
dated oondition ;  on  which  necount  his  sueeessor,  Wykeham, 
recovered  a  sum  of  £1,662  from  hia  eieoulors ;  besides  largo 
numbers  of  cat'.le,  which  had  disappeared  from  the  variona 
farms  of  the  bisho])ric. 
[i.»,  1307— UOi.]  WiLUiM  OF  Wkkeiiim,  the  magnificent 
prehite  who,  of  all  tlic  bishops  of  Wincliester,  has  most 
olosely  associated  Iiis  name  with  his  episcopal  city  and  its 
cathedral,  was  born  in  1324,  most  probably  in  the  little 
village  of  Wykeham,  near  Tichlleld;  though  even  this  is 
doubtful.  Of  his  parents,  and  their  position  in  life,  nothing 
is  known  beyond  their  Christian  names,  Jobn  and  SybiUa. 
Their  son  was  patronized  at  an  early  age  by  Nicholas 
Uyedale,  Governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  who  educated 
him  at  Winchester  and  Osford,  presented  him  to  Bishop 
Edingdon,  and  at  the  age  of  22  [ia  1310)  to  Edward  III- 


At  this  time  Wykeham's  great  qnalificaiioii  for  court 
&Toiir — besides  a  comely  person  and  a  ready  wit— was  his 
skill  in  architecture,  of  which  the  King  speedily  availed 
himself.  Wykeham  was  the  great  architeot  and  engineer 
of  that  warlike  reign ;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  was 
constantly  employed  in  designing  and  directing  the  bnild^ 
ings  and  defences  of  the  yarions  royal  castles.  For  seven 
years  he  superintended  the  great  works  of  Edward  UL  at 
Windsor ;  where  the  eastern  ward,  or  bailey,  containing  the 
college  of  the  newly-established  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
bmlt  from  his  designs.  This  work  was  the  real  foundation 
of  Wykeham's  fortunes ;  who  signified  as  much  by  an  am- 
biguous inscription  on  one  of  the  towers, — ^"This  made 
Wykeham."  The  castle  of  Queenborongfa,  in  the  isle  <tf 
Sheppey,  was  entirely  designed  by  him ;  and  those  of  Win- 
chester, Porchester,  Wolvesey,  Leeds,  and  Dorer  wen  all 
fortified,  enlarged,  and  repaired  by  his  master-hand.  In 
the  meantime,  his  great  general  talents  and  capacities  had 
become  clearly  apparent.  "He  reigned  at  court,"  says 
Froissart;  "every  thing  was  done  by  him,  and  nothing 
without  him."  He  became  Bean  of  St.  Martin's-Ie-Grand 
in  London;  Archdeacon  successively  of  Lincoln,  North« 
ampton,  and  Buckingham,  and  Provost  of  Wells ;  besides 
devouring  for  his  single  share  twelve  canonries  and  three 
rectories, — a  very  ecclesiastical  dragon  of  Wantiey.  Few 
pluralist^,  however,  have  been  so  worthy  of  their  good 
fortunes  as  Wykeham.  He  was  already  Eoyal  Secretary 
and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  when  in  1367  he  was  conse- 
crated Bbhop  of  WiQchester,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
made  Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of 
all  affairs  of  state ;  but  during  the  Parliament  of  1371» 
when  Wycliffe  had  already  attacked  the  mendicant  orders, 
and  the  popular  mind  had  begun  to  look  with  jealousy 
on  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  tiie  Commons  addmsed  the 
Crown  with  a  remonstrance  against  the  iqppointment  of 
Churchmen  to  all  the  great  dignities  of  state,  and  a  petition 
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that  laymen  might  be  chosen  for  those  secular  olHcea.  Tli'! 
movement  waa  generally  attributeil  to  John  of  Gaunl,  llio 
piitron  of  Cliiiuecr,  and  the  ])rotector  of  Wycliffe  againat  the 
Iderarcliy.  The  blow  waa  aimed  principallj  at  Wykeham, 
and  vas  not  without  effeet.  lie  oeaaed  to  be  ChanceUori 
and  the  Bishop  of  Eictcr  (Brantyngham)  resigned  the  Trea- 
aurcrship.  There  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  Wykeham  in 
the  following  passage  from  Wycliffe,  the  date  of  which  is 
doubtful:  "Benefices,  instead  of  being  bestowed  on  poor 
clerks,  are  heaped  on  a  kitchen  ckrk,  or  one  wise  io  build- 
ing castles,  or  in  worldly  business'." 

During  the  hut  years  o(  Edward  m,,  "the  sad  and 
gloomy  close  of  that  reign  of  splendour  and  of  glory," 
Wykeham,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  powerful  adherents 
of  the  Black  Prince,  was  in  fierce  opposition  to  John  of 
Gannt,  by  whom  and  by  Alice  Perrers  the  old  Kmg  was 
absolatdy  governed.  On  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince, 
whose  parly  had  hitherto  socceeded  m  keeping  the  upper 
hand,  John  of  Gaunt  came  into  full  power,  and  "  Wykeham 
was  impeached  on  eight  articles  of  nial-administration, 
amounting  to  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason.  The  tumpo- 
raUties  of  the  see  were  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  King  . , . 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  esccpted  from  an  act  of 
grace  issued  on  account  of  the  jubilee — the  fiftieth  year  of 

the  reign  of  King  Edward Before  the  King's  death, 

however,  almost  his  last  act,  whether  to  propitiate  Heaven, 
or  still  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  was 
the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, under  certain  oondttions  which  shew  the  vast  opu- 
lence of  that  prelate."  "It  is  difficult  not  to  trace  some 
latent  Ihongh  obscure  connection  between  the  persecution 
of  William  of  Wykeham  and  the  proceedings  gainst  John 
TVyctiffe.  It  waa  the  inevilahle  collision  between  the  old 
and  the  new  opinions.  Wykeham,  the  splendid,  munificent, 
in  character  bhuneless  prelate,  was  wise  enough  to  devote 

'  MilmanVUlin  Chrirtisnity,  vi.p.  109. 
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his  vast  riches  to  the  promotion  of  learning,  and  by  the. 
foundation  of  noble  colleges  was  striving  to  continue 
the  spell  of  the  hierarchical  power  over  the  human  mind. 
Wycliffe,  seeing  the  more  common  abuse  of  that  wealth  by 
prelates  of  baser  and  more  sordid  worldliness,  sought  the 
interests  of  Christ's  religion  in  the  depression,  in  the  abro- 
iration,  of  the  mediaeval  hierarchy.  The  religious  annals 
of  England  may  well  be  proud  of  both"." 

The  accession  of  Richard  II.  shook  the  power  of  John 
of  Gaunt ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  new  reign  was  the  full 
and  ample  pardon  of  Wykeham.  From  this  time  (1377) 
A\'ykeham  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  establishment 
of  his  new  colleges,  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  see. 
The  first  stone  of  New  College  in  Oxford  was  laid  by  him 
in  1379,  and  the  buildings  were  completed  in  1386.  (Some 
years  afterwards,  the  Bishop's  old  enemy,  John  of  Gaunt, 
paid  a  ceremonious  visit  to  the  Warden,  accompanied  by 
four  knights  and  a  long  train  of  attendants,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  'comfits,  spices,  and  wine.')  In  1387  the 
collciTC  at  Winchester — intended  as  an  introduction  to  that 
at  Oxford — was  begun ;  and  completed  in  1393.  As  early 
as  1373  Wykeham's  plans  had  been  devised,  and  his  scholars 
gathered  under  temporary  roofs.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  these  great  institutions,  with  their  noble  buildings  and 
endowments,  remain  among  the  most  efficient,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are  tlie  earliest,  foundations  of  the  sort  in  England ; 
or  that  they  still  send  forth  their  yearly  swarms  of  scholars 
in  due  illustration  of  their  founder's  well-known  motto, 
**  Manners  makvth  Man." 

In  1391-,  the  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Winchester 
CoUege,  Wykeham  commenced  his  works  at  the  cathedral, 
(Part  I.  §§  5,  6,  7.)  His  chantry  (§  II)  was  no  donbt 
constnicted  during  his  lifetime.  Besides  these  great  works, 
he  expended  20,000  marks  in  repairs  of  the  different  castles 
vj\d  palaces  belonging  to  the  see.    The  great  road  from 

•  Milman,  pp.  117—119. 
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Wincheater  to  LoEdon  was  restorfd  at  his  expense.  Nntn- 
berleas  atudenti  were  supported  bj  him,  and  numberless 
poor  relieved;  and  Fidlcr's  eulogy  of  this  famous  Biahcp. 
that  his  "  benefaction  to  learning  is  not  to  be  puralleled  by 
Mj  Englist  subject,  in  all  particnUrs,"  is  probably  not 
exaggerated.  He  died  at  bis  caslle  of  Bishop's  Walthatn 
in  ItO*,  aged  80;  bequeathing  considcrablo  wealth,  in 
spite  of  hia  vast  expenditure  during  the  latter  jcars  of 

[a.i>.  1404—1447.]  Hbskt  or  Bbao?okt,  the 


■whom  Shakespeare  has  condemned,  with  very  doubtful 
justice,  to  on  unhappy  immortality,  succeeded  Wykchom. 
Beaufort  was  the  second  sou  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swynford ;  and  consequently  uncle  of  Henry  V.  and  his 
brothers  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and  Gloucester, 
and  great  uncle  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  educated  at  Oitford 
and  at  Aix  la  Chapcllc  ;  and  in  130G,  while  still  vciyynung, 
was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  over  which  diocese  he  presided 
for  seven  year^  till  on  Wykehani's  death  in  1*)4  he  was 
transferred  to  that  of  Winchester.  He  bad  already  amassed, 
doring  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  much  of  the  wealth  to  which 
he  afterwards  owed  his  title  of  Ihe  '  Hich  Cardinal;'  and 
in  order  to  divert  an  attack  on  the  property  of  the  Church, 
he  is  said  to  have  lent  the  King,  aft«r  the  French  wars,  a 
sum  of  £20.000.  He  was  three  times  Chancellor  under 
Henry  V.,  and  once  again  during  the  minority  of  his 
successor.  In  1417,  Beaufort  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  on  his  return  reached  Conslanee,  where 
the  famous  eouneil  in  which  Huss  was  condcrnoed  was  still 
sitting,  in  time  to  allay,  by  his  good  offices,  the  angzy  feud 
which  had  broken  out  between  the  cardiunls  and  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  after  tlic  deposition  of  the  rival  popea. 
He  was  present  at  Ibe  subsequent  election  of  Martin  V. 


(tarbinal  t^eanfbrt. 
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(Otto  Colonna),  who,  in  reward  for  his  services,  offered  him 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  appointed  him  apostolic  legate  in 
England.     "This  usurpation  of  the  legatine  power,  of  late 
held  by  Chicheley,  and  on  the  undisputed  primacy  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  not  be  tamely  endured. 
Chicheley  obtained  from  Henry  V.  a  prohibition  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  exercise  legatine  power  in  England.    The 
regency,   during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,   would  not 
receive  Beaufort  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  surrender  his  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, vacant  by  his  acceptance  of  the  cardinalate '*."  This 
demand,  however,  was  subsequently  withdrawn;   and  in 
142G  Beaufort  received  his  cardinal's  hat  at  Calais  with 
great  solemnity.    In  the  following  year  Pope  Martin  ap- 
pointed the  Cardinal,  whose  skill  in  arms  was  very  consider- 
able, captain-general  of  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia.     "The  iniquity  of  this  act — the  employment  of 
such  a  man  in  such  a  service — (what  said  the  Lollards  in 
England  ?)  brought  its  own  shame  and  punishment.     Beau- 
fort raised  money  and  troops  in  England  for  the  crusade. 
By  a  scandalous  and  intricate  fraud,  these  troops  were 
poured  into  France  to  consolidate,  defend,  or  advance  the 
progress  of  the  English  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford**.*' 
The  King  of  France  sent  the  bitterest  complaints  to  Rome ; 
and  Pope  Martin  was  compelled  to  condemn  this  act  of  the 
Cardinal,  who,  at  last  leading  his  troops  into  Bohemia,  "  did 
there  better  service  than  all  the  princes  and  generals  of  the 
empire."     When  the  great  army  of  the  empire  (Aug.  4, 
1427)  "fled  before  the  Hussites  without  striking  a  blow, 
abandoning  all  their  treasures,  munitions,  carriages,  can- 
non, Henry  of  Winchester  alone,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  English  crusaders,  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  arrest 
the  utter  rout  p." 

The  Cardinal  returned  to  plunge  into  the  disturbed  politics 
of  England  and  of  France.    He  was  the  only  English  pre- 

*  Milman,  vi.  p.  238.  <*  Milman,  ut  sup.  f  Milman. 
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late  of  tho  iufamous  comnmsioa  whi^li  in  1431  tried  Juan 
of  Arc,  nnd  handed  her  over  to  the  secular  power  as  a 
heretic  ;  nnd  in  1435  he  waa  one  of  the  Englbili  mioisterb 
at  tlie  Cotigrcsa  of  Aitos,  during  which  thu  great  Duke  of 
Bedford  died.    Tlic  feud  between  the  joung  King's 


commenced  at  once  on  tbe  death  of  Henrj  V. ;  and  number- 
less skirmishes  between  'blue  coats  and  tawiipj  coaU'  (the 
first  the  livery  of  Gloster,  the  second  of  Winclieatcr  as 
a  Churchman)  had  disturbed  the  streets  of  London  and  of 
Westminster  (see  Shakespeare's  "  Kiug  Hen.  VI.,"  Parts  I. 
and  II., — Archbishop  Chiclieloy  is  said  to  have  interposed 
eight  times  in  one  day  between  tlio  Duke  and  the  Bbhop, 
and  their  retainers,)  before,  in  14215,  Bedford  presided  at 
the  parliament  of  Leicester,  wbcre  the  contest  between  the 
Protector  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  was  solemnly  arbitrated. 
After  Bedford's  death,  howeyer,  it  raged  far  more  fiercely ; 
the  party  of  which  Gloster  was  the  head  opposing  all  ]>eacc 
with  France,  whilst  the  Cardinal  laboured  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  marriage  of  Henij  with  Mai^w^t  of  Anjou 
was  arranged  by  him  in  this  interest.  The  disgrace  of  the 
Buchess  of  Qloster  was,  it  has  been  thought,  directed  and 
brought  about  by  Beaufort ;  and  the  death  of  Gloster  him- 
aelf, — the  'good  Duke  Humphrey,' — who  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  after  ho  had  been  arrcst«d  (1447)  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  has  also  bceu  laid,  with  whatever  justice,  to  the 
account  cf  the  Cardinal.  Within  sii  weeks  Beaufort  himself 
died,  having,  it  is  said,  caused  his  obsequies  to  be  celebrated 
in  his  presence  a  short  time  before  hb  death,  Sliakcspeare 
found  the  very  meagre  outline  of  his  famous  scene  ("  Hen. 
VI.,"  Part  1T„  Acts,  scene;},)— one  of  those  wh'ch"  stand 
in  tlio  place  of  real  history,  and  almost  supersede  ita  autho- 
rity,"—in  Hall ;  who  describes  the  '  rich  Cardinal"  as  Itment- 
iog  that  he  should  die,  when  "if  the  whole  realm  would  save 
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his  life,  lie  was  able  by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  buy 
it."  Of  the  remorse  and  despair  so  wonderfully  delineated 
by  Shakespeare,  there  is  not  a  word;  and  so  far  from 
"  dying  and  making  no  sign,"  Beaufort's  deathbed  was  pecu- 
liarly calm  and  collected.  "Utinam  ab  aliis,"  says  one  who 
witnessed  it,  "mirandum,  factum  gloriosi  et  Catholici  viri'.'* 
The  special  charge  against  him  seems  to  have  been  his  great 
wealth.  "  Firm  of  purpose,  fertile  in  resources,  unscrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  his  instruments,  unbounded  in  the  confi- 
dence he  accorded  them,  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  statesmen  of  his  age,  if  he  does  not,  after  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Henrys,  stand  at  their  head'."  Beaufort  had 
held  his  episcopate  (as  Bishop  of  Lincolu  and  Winchester) 
for  exactly  half  a  century ;  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
English  prelate  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  exceeded  him  by  one  year 
only.  He  was  the  second  founder  of  the  beautiful  Hos- 
pital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester ;  great  part  of  which 
he  rebuilt,  and  established  in  it  an  *  Ahnshouse  of  Noble 
Poverty.*  With  such  a  foundation  as  this  yet  speaking  in 
his  favour,  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  clear  evidence 
of  his  complicity  in  the  death  of  Gloster,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude  that  he  was  not  much  worse  than  other  prelates  of 
his  time ;  and  may  at  least  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words 
of  the  good  King, — 

"  Forbear  to  jiidge ;  for  we  are  sinners  all."* 

His  successor, 

[a.d.  1447—1486.]  William  of  Watnflete,  was  the  eldest 

son  of  Richard  Pattin,  a  Lincolnshire  esquire  of  good 

family;   and   took   his   surname  of  Waynflete  from  the 

place  of  his  birth  in  that  county.    He  was   educated  in 

Wykeham's  colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford;  of  the 

former  of  which  he  subsequently  became  master ;  and  was 

removed  thence  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  new  royal  foundation 

s  Cent.  Croyland. 

I  England  and  France  under  the  Hoiue  of  Lancaster. 
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at  Eton,  o(  which  he  was  appointed  provost  in  1443.  In 
1417  he  vas  elected  Bishop  of  Wmehestcr,  on  the  nomiiiii- 
tioa  of  the  King;  nnd  for  nine  years,  from  lilO  to  1459, 
Waynflefe  waa  CliBncellor  of  England.  Throughout  the 
wata  of  York  and  LiLucaster  he  remnlncd  oonstaat  to  his 
earlj  patron.  King  Henty  \I. ;  aiid  was  oonsequentlj  re- 
gftrded  with  disfavour  during  the  reign  of  his  suc«ssor, 
Edward  IV.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  t)ie  restoration  of 
the  red  rose  in  the  person  of  Henry  Vll.,  and  died  in  148fi, 
the  last  of  B  triad  of  long-lived  prebtcs— Wjkeliam,  Beau- 
fort, and  himself,  WajnUctc's  reputation  for  learning  and 
pietj  WB9  great..  He  ia  now,  however,  best  remcrolwred  u 
the  founder  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford — a  magnificent 
endowment,  not  surpassi^d  bj  those  of  his  predecessor 
Wykeham,  or  of  Kiug  Henry  himself.  Some  preacicncfl  of 
a  great  coming  change  wns  apparently  felt  by  these  prelates, 
as  weli  as  by  Foi  and  Wolsey,  all  of  whom  appropriated 
large  masses  of  ecolesiastieal  wealth  and  landed  property 
to  the  foundation  of  coUcges,  rattier  than  of  monasteries. 
"It  can  hardly  be  doubted  tliat  some  wise  Churchman  sag- 
gcated  the  noble  design  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  endowment  of 
King's  at  Cambridge,  and  of  Eton.  WaUey's  more  magnifi- 
cent projects  seem,  aa  it  were,  to  t>e  arming  the  Church  for 
some  imminent  contest.  Thej  reveal  a  sagacious  foreknow- 
ledge that  the  Church  must  take  new  ground  if  she  will 
mamtain  her  rule  over  the  minds  of  men*." 

[a  t>.  14S6 — 1W3.]  pETEit  CouiiTENAY  WBS  translated  from 
Exeter,  where  he  had  been  the  donor  of  the  great  bell 
whicJi  still  remum  there.    (See  Exeteb.) 

[t.v.  119!) — ISOO.]  THOiua  Lahcton  was  trnnsLited  from 
Salisbury.  In  1500  he  was  nominated  to  tbe  see  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  died  of  the  plague  before  the  translation  coiUd 
be  completed.  His  cliantry  remuns  in  the  eastern  part  of 
his  cathedral.     (See  Fart  I.  $  26.) 

[a.d.  1600—1328.]   KtCHAED  Fox,  patronised  by  Henry  of 

■  Milmimr.  Ut  Chrut.,  Ti.  393. 
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Richmond  before  he  became  King  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  most  trusted  ministers  throughout  his  reign,  was  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham, 
and  finally  to  Winchester.  He  was  employed  in  most  of 
the  public  transactions  of  his  time ;  and  was  chosen  by 
Henry  Vll.  to  be  the  godfather  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Henry  YIII.  He  was  the  founder  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  in  conjunction  with  Oldham,  Bishop  of 
Exeter ;  who,  it  is  said,  warned  Bishop  Eox  that  the  monks, 
upon  whom  he  had  at  first  intended  to  bestow  his  wealth, 
possessed  already  more  than  they  would  long  be  permitted 
to  retain.  (See  ante,  Bishop  Waynflete).  His  works  in 
his  own  cathedral,  and  his  beautiful  chantry  there,  are 
noticed  in  Part  I.  §§  18,  20,  and  29.  Bishop  Eox  first 
introduced  Wolsey  to  the  royal  notice;  and  the  future 
Cardinal  was  employed  by  Hem*y  VII.  in  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  He  was  rewarded  on  his  return  by 
the  Deanery  of  Lincoln.  Higher  dignities  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated on  him,  but  there  was  still  one  he  greatly 
coveted.  "All,"  says  EuUer,  "thought  Bishop  Eox  to  die 
too  soon,  one  only  excepted,  who  conceived  him  to  live 
too  long,  viz.,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  gaped  for  his  bishopric, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  him  to  the  displeasure  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  whose  malice  this  bishop,  though  blind,  dis- 
covered, and  in  some  measure  defeated*."  Bishop  Fox 
was  blind  for  some  time  before  his  death. 

[a.d.  1520 — 1530.]  TuoMAS  Wolsey  succeeded  Fox,  but 
only  in  the  year  before  his  own  death.  He  held  Win- 
chester in  commendam  with  the  archbishopric  of  York. 

[a.d.  1531 — 1555.]  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  famous  mallrus 
hcereticorum,  is  said,  though  doubtfully,  to  have  been  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Lionel  Woodville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  queen.  He  was  bom 
in  1483,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  "  one  of  the  best  airs  in 
England,"  says  Fuller,  "  the  sharpness  of  which  he  retained 

*  Worthies,  Linoolnshire. 
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in  liis  yiit  and  quick  apprehemioa,"  After  hia  edacation 
at  Cambridge,  he  passed  from  the  family  of  the  Dulce  of 
Norfolk  into  that  of  WoUej,  bj  whom  he  wss  greatly 
fsroured.  His  serviees  ia  the  cause  of  the  Cardinal,  and  in 
that  of  King  Henry  VHI,,  were  rewarded  on  the  death  of 
the  fonner  bj  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  Gardiner  hav- 
ing been  appointed  Archdeacon,  of  Norwich  ia  1539.  In 
his  book  Da  Vera  OliedisHtia,  he  supported  the  royal  supre- 
macy claimed  by  Henry ;  and  remained  in  tolerable  favour 
ftt  court  duriiig  the  remainder  of  that  reign,  not,  however, 
without  encountering  sundry  perilous  storms.  His  '  aan- 
gninary  tempet*  is  said  to  have  been  first  shewn  is  his 
attack  or  Lambert ;  and  more  decidedly  in  the  statute  of 
the  sii  articles,  usually  known  as  the  'hloodj  statute,'  the 
famous  law  on  which  so  many  deniers  of  the  '  real  presence' 
were  executed,  and  which  was  framed  and  projected  by 
Gardiner.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  Gardiner  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  remaining  firm  to  the  'old  reli- 
gion,' in  strong  contrast  with  the  numerous  company  of 
'chamolion  statesmen'  who  changed  their  creed  as  often 
as  it  became  necessary.  In  1550  Gardiner  was  deprived 
of  bis  bishopric,  to  which,  however,  he  was  restored  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in  15511.  In  September  of  the 
some  year  the  great  seal  was  delivered  to  Imo,  and  on  the 
1st  of  October  be  phiced  the  crowu  on  the  head  of  Mary. 
His  share  in  the  Marian  persecutions  need  here  only  be 
alluded  to :  and  although  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
victims  baa  been  greatly  exaggerated,  imd  that  the  personal 
cruelty  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner  was  less  ferocious  than 
is  nsually  the  fashion  to  represent  it,  there  can  bo  Uttie 
doubt  but  thiit  the  former,  at  Least,  deserves  much  of 
Ihe  odium  which  popular  liatred  has  cast  upon  his  name. 
"His  malice,"  says  Fuller,  "was  like  what  is  commonly 
■aid  of  white  powder,  which  surely  diseboi^d  the  bullet, 
jet  made  no  reoott,  beiuir  si'cret  iii  all  liis  acts  of  cruelty. 
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This  made  him  often  chide  Bonner,  calling  him  'ass,* 
though  not  so  much  for  killing  poor  people,  as  for  not 
doing  it  more  cunningly*."  Great  iU-will  existed  between 
Gardiner  and  Cardinal  Pole,  to  which  it  is  said  that 
Cranmcr  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life  for  some  months. 
His  execution  did  not,  at  aU  events,  take  place  nntil  after 
Gardiner's  death,  which  occurred  at  Westminster  in  1555. 
"  I  have  sinned  with  Peter,"  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
on  his  death-bed,  "  but  I  have  not  wept  with  him."  The 
story  told  by  Fox,  that  Gardiner  refused  to  dine  on  the 
day  of  the  burning  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  until  he  heard 
from  his  servants,  posted  along  the  road,  that  the  faggots 
were  kindled  about  them,  and  that  whilst  at  table  he  was 
seized  with  mortal  illness,  has  been  effectually  disproved  ^. 
After  lying  in  state  at  South wark,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Winchester  in  a  car  hung  with  black,  and  having  his  effigy 
in  episcopal  robes  placed  without  it.  His  chantry  has  been 
noticed.  Part  I.,  §  29. 

The  see  of  Winchester  during  Gardiner's  deprivation 
under  Edward  YI.,  was  occupied  by  John  Potnet,  who 
on  Mark's  accession  fled  to  Grermany,  where  he  died  in 
1556.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Reformation, 
very  learned,  and  of  great  powers  as  a  preacher.  A  notice 
of  his  remarkable  book,  "  On  Politique  Power,"  first  pub- 
lished in  1558,  in  whicli  he  upholds  the  most  liberal  theories, 
and  maintains  "  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  tvrant,"  will  be 
found  in  Hallam,  "  Hist,  of  Literature,"  part  ii.  chap.  iv. 

[a.d.  155G — 1550.]  John  Wuite  succeeded  Gardiner,  but 
was  deprived  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Erom  his 
deprivation  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  Protestant 
bishops  commences.  The  half-dozen  prelates  who  held 
the  see  during  Elizabeth's  reign  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  greatly  illustrated  it. 

[ad.  1560 — 1580.]  Robert  Horn,  Dean  of  Durham  under 
Edward  VI.,  an  exile  in  Germany  fen/p.  Mary. 
■  Worthies,  Suffolk.        «  See  Collier.  Eccles.  Hist.,  pt  ii.  bk.  6. 
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[aj).  1580— 15S3.]  John  TViTSOH. 

[*.D.  1583—1694.]  Thomas  Cowper. 

[a.d,  March  159!— June  1595.]  Willum  Wickeam. 

[a.d.  Jaunnry  159J— September  1596]  Willum  Dai.  Stc 
Chichester;  Bishop  George  Dny. 

[a.d.  1597—1616.]  Thomas  Bilson,  whose  book,  "On  the 
Perpetnal  Goverament  of  Christ's  Church,"  is  still  of  Bome 
importance.  The  cure  of  reviaing  King  James's  Bible 
waa  entmsted  to  hiiti  and  to  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  aftBTwards 
Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

[a.d,  1616 — 161S.]  Jakes  MopiAGHE  was  translated  from 
Balb  and  Wells,  and,  with  pious  painfnbiesa,  transliited  the 
works  of  King  James  into  Latin. 

[a.d.  1618— 1G36.]  Lancelot  Asdrbwes,  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  prelate  who  has  occupied  the  see  of  Win- 
chester since  the  ILeformation,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1B65,  ("in  Tower-street,"  says  Fuller,  "his  father  being  a 
seaman  of  good  repute  belonging  to  Trinity  House,")  and 
educated  at  Mercliant  Taylors'  School,  and  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge;  where  his  reputation  for  learning  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  Francis  Wolsingham,  who  gave  him 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripple-gate,  and  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  afterwards  chosen  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chaplains,  bj  whom,  and 
;ceesor  Jatnes  I.,  the  preaching  and  abilities  of 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  On  the 
if  James,  the  see  of  Rome  pronounced  a  censure 
on  those  of  the  English  Catholics  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  controversy  began  with  James  himself  in 
his  "Apology  for  the  Onlh."  Cardinal  Bellannine  replied 
with  great  vehemence  and  bitterness,  nndcr  the  name  of 
Uatthcw  Tortus;  and  the  task  of  defcodiug  the  royal 
Mthor  was  assigaed  to  Andrewes,  who  gave  to  his  reply 
the  quunt  title  Torlura  Torii.  Andrewes  had  been  con- 
Mcratcd  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1005;  was  translated  to 
Ely  in  IfiOB ;  and  finally  to  Winchester  in  1013.     He  died 
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at  Winchester-lioiise,  Southwark,  in  1626,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Saviour's  Church  there,  where  his  monument  still 
remains.  In  the  English  Church,  Bishop  Andrewes  was, 
if  not  the  founder,  the  chief  leader  of  the  school  of  which 
Laud  became  afterwards,  from  his  political  importance,  the 
more  conspicuous  head.  His  Oriental  learning  was  con- 
siderable; and  in  King  James's  Bible,  the  revision  and 
translation  of  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles,  was  his.  In  patristic  theology 
he  was  far  more  learned  than  any  of  the  Elizabethan 
bishops,  or  perhaps  than  any  of  his  English  contemporaries 
except  Usher J^.  "He  was,"  says  Fuller,  "an  unimitable 
preacher  in  his  way ;  and  such  plagiaries  who  have  stolen 
his  sermons  could  never  steal  his  preaching,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  that  whereof  he  made  all  things  as  he 
desired.  Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Felton  (his  contem- 
porary and  colleague)  endeavoured  in  vain  in  his  sermon 
to  assimilate  his  style ;  and  therefore  said  merrily  of  him- 
self, *I  had  almost  marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  his  artificial  amble".' "  "The  fathers 
were  not  more  faithfully  cited  in  his  books,  than  lively 
co])ied  out  in  his  countenance  and  carriage;  his  gravity 
iu  a  manner  awing  King  James,  who  refrained  from  that 
niirtli  and  liberty  in  the  presence  df  this  prelate  which 
otherwise  he  assumed  to  himselfv"  Milton's  beautiful 
Latin  elegy  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Andrewes  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  reverence  and  admiration  with  which 
good  men  of  all  parties  regarded  him.  Of  all  his  works, 
that  which  is  now  most  widely  known  is  the  "Manual  of 
Devotion,"  published  after  his  death.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Mary  Overy's  (St.  Saviour's),  Southwark,  in  a  chapel 
east  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  now  pulled  down.  His  tomb  has 
been  moved  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 
[a.d.  1627 — 1631.]  RicHABD  Neile,  translated  from  Dur- 

f  Hallam,  Hint.  Lit  >  Worth ies,  Ix>n(lon. 

•  Fuller's  Church  Hist.,  book  xi. 
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ham  in  1C27,  was  removed  from  Winchester  to  York  in 
1031. 

[a.d.  1632—1650,]  WaI-Teu  CimiE,  deprived  diiriag  tliu 
civil  wiir,  died  at  Sublierton  in  HampsMrc  in  1650. 

[a.i>.  16G0— 1662.]  Ebian  Duppa,  one  ot  Charles  the  First's 
chaplains,  was  appointed  ia  1638  tntor  to  the  Princes 
Charles  and  Jumcs ;  and  atx)ut'  (he  same  time  nominated  to 
the  hishopric  of  Chichester.  He  was  translated  to  Salis- 
bury in  1641,  joined  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  attended  him 
after  the  Burretider  of  thnt  cif  j.  Bishop  Duppa  remained 
in  almost  complete  solitude  at  Kichmond  in  Smrej— in 
the  palace  at  irhieh  place  he  had  resided  whilst  instructing 
the  prbces — until  the  Bestoration,  when  he  was  translated 
to  Ihc  see  of  Winchester.  An  almshouse,  founded  by  him, 
still  remains  at  Biehmoud,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  the  gate,  "  I  will  pay  my  vows  which  I  made  to  God 
in  my  troutile."  Bishop  Duppa  died  at  Riehnioud  in  1663, 
having  been  visited  by  Charles  U.  a  few  hours  before  he 
eipired.     He  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abhcy. 

[a.d.  1662— 16B4.]  Geoere  Morlzt,  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
Oxford,  adhered  to  the  King  throughout  the  troubles ;  and 
in  ItilS  was  deprived  of  his  prcfermenta,  and  imprisoned 
for  II  short  time.  He  afterwards  assisted  the  King  during 
hb  conferences  with  the  Parliamentary  Comruissioners  at 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  March,  IG  W,  prepared 
the  'lion-like  Gapel'  for  death,  and  attendetl  him  to  the 
scaffold.  He  left  England  in  the  same  year,  and  remained 
in  the  families  of  royalist  exiles  at  Antwerp  and  Bredi 
until  the  Bestoration.  In  1660  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Worcester ;  assisted  in  revising  the  Liturgy  in  1661 ;  and 
in  1603  waa  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  Bishop 
Morley  expended  more  than  £S,000  in  repairing  Farnhanl 
Castle,  which  had  been  much  shattered  during  the  civil 
war;  and  purchiised,  for  the  see,  Winchester-houae  at 
Chelsea,  His  other  benefoctioos  were  numerous;  and  he 
was  the  founder  of  tie  College  for  Widows  of  the  Clergj, 
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adjoining  the  Cathedral  Close,  Winchester,  which  still 
bears  his  name.  He  died  at  Farnham  Castle,  Oct.  30, 
1684,  "  gathered  under  the  feet  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude," 
as  Bishop  Turner  wrote  to  Sancroft.  On  his  death-bed  he 
was  attended  by  the  excellent  Bishop  Ken.  In  his  earlier 
life  Bishop  Morley  had  been  one  of  that  distinguished  com- 
pany— among  whom  were  ChillingA^'orth,  Selden,  and  Cla- 
rendon— who  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Lord  Falk- 
land's house  at  Thame. 

[a.d.  1GS4 — 1706.]  Peter  Mews  (translated  from  Bath  and 
Wells,  IGSi)  had  fought  like  a  bishop  of  earlier  days  in 
the  ruyal  army  during  the  civU  war;  and  accompanied 
Charles  II.  to  Flanders.     He  died  in  1706.     (See  Wells.) 

[a.d.  17<)7 — 1721.]  John  Trelawney  is  best  known  as  hav- 
ing })cen,  when  Bishop  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
tried  under  James  U.  He  was  translated  to  Winchester 
from  Exeter:  (see  that  Cathedral). 

[a.d.  1721 — 1723.]  Charles  Trimnell. 

[a.d.  1723 — 1734.]  Richard  Willis,  translated  from  Glou- 
rcstor  to  Salisbury,  thence  to  Winchester. 

[a.d.  1731: — 1701.]  Benjamin  Hoadley,  whose  name  at  least 
is  still  remembered  in  connection  with  the  once  famous 
Baiii^orian  controversy,  was  bom  at  Westerham  in  Kent,  in 
1()70,  and  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  partizan 
of  what  is  called  *  religious  liberty.'  His  father  kept  a 
school  at  Westerham,  and  educated  his  son,  who  went 
thence  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  1715  George  I. 
made  him  Bishop  of  Bangor,  which  see,  however,  (it  is  said, 
from  an  apprehension  of  party  fury,)  he  never  visited.  The 
convocation  which  met  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  at- 
tacked Bishop  Hoadley  on  account  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
him  in  1717  on  the  text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
in  which  he  denied  that  the  Church  possessed  authority  to 
oblige  any  one  to  external  communion,  or  to  pass  any  sen- 
tence wliich  should  determine  the  condition  of  men  with 
resjKict  to  the  favour  or  displeasure  of  God.     "  The  lower 
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noQse  of  ConvocatioD  thonglit  Kt  to  deoouuce,  through  the 
report  of  a  committee,  the  dangerous  teuefsof  thisiiiscourse, 
and  of  a  work  not  long  before  published  by  the  Bishop. 
A  long  and  celebrated  war  of  pens  instantly  commenced, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bangoriun  oontroveray,  managed, 
perhapa  on  both  sides,  with  bU  the  chicanery  of  polemical 
writers,  and  disgusting  bolli  from  its  tedioasncss,  and  from 
the  manifest  unwiUiugness  of  the  disputants  to  apeak 
ingenuously  what  they  meant ;  but  aa  the  priiieiples  of 
Houdley  and  his  advocates  appeared  in  the  main  little  else 
thaji  those  of  Protestantism  aud  toleration,  the  sentence  of 
the  laity,  in  the  temper  that  was  then  gaining  ground  aa 
to  ecclesiaatieal  auhjecta,  was  soon  pronounced  in  their 
favour;  and  the  Hig-h  Church  party  discredited  themselves 
by  an  opposition  to  what  now  pass  for  the  incontrovertible 
truisms  of  religious  liberty.  In  the  ferment  of  that  age  it 
was  expedient  for  the  State  to  scatter  a  tittle  dost  over  the 
angry  insects;  the  Convocation  was  accordingly  prorogued 
in  1717 '',"  and  has  only  recently  been  permitted  to  sit  for 
anything  like  despatch  of  business.  Uoadley's  most  able 
opponent  was  the  celebrated  William  Law,  author  of  the 
"  Serious  Call."  Tlie  Bisliop's  writings,  however  able, 
were  open  to  some  objections  on  the  score  of  taate,  and 
Pope  baa  recorded, — 


" Swilt  for  0 

But  Ho^ey  for  a  perioa  ot  a 

ofwr  stylo, 
mile." 

lie  died,  aged  8S.  in  17G1,  and  was 

buried  in 

his  cathedral.     (See  Tart  I.  J  12.) 

be  named 

*.B.  1781— 1J»1,1  JOHT.  Tacwi),  tutor  u 

i.D.  nsl— ISIO.]  BiowHuiir  Nditb. 

tB.  ISIO-ISST.]  atown  Tonus.. 

*4fc  Ull-H.igi.ed  IseB.  died  187*.]  C 
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APPENDIX, 


I. 

(Part  L,  §  1.) 

The  description  in  the  ^  Annales  of  the  removal  from  the  *  veins 
monasteriuin  * — the  '  old  church  *  of  Winchester — to  the  new,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  they  were  on  different  sites. 

"  Anno  roxciij.  In  prxsentia  omnium  fere  episcopomm  atque 
abbatum  An^lise  cum  maxima  exultatione  et  gloria,  de  veteri 
monasterio  Wintoniensi  ad  novum  venerunt  monachi  VI.  Idas 
Aprilis.  Ad  festum  vero  S.  Swithuni  facta  processione  de  novo 
monasterio  ad  vetus,  tnlernnt  inde  feretrum  S.  Swithuni  et  in  novo 
honorifice  collocaverunt.  Sequenti  die  vero  Domini  Walkelini 
episcopi  ca'perunt  homines  prim  am  vetus  frangere  monasterium ; 
at  fractum  est  totum  in  illo  anno,  excepto  porticu  uno,  et  magno 
altari." — Amuiles Ecclesiw  WintoniensiSj  ap.  Wharton,  ^Anglia  Sacra,' 
i,  p.  295. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  old  church  remained  entire 
after  the  completion  of  Walkelin's  '  novum  monasterium,*  so  far  at 
least  as  to  enable  the  monks  to  take  possession  of  it.  We  know 
that  the  choir  of  the  new  church  was  built  first,  and,  as  shown  by 
the  crypt,  (»ccupied  the  same  space  as  the  Decorated  presbytery 
which  now  exists.  The  high  altar  of  the  old  church  was  therefore 
on  a  different  site  from  that  of  Walkelin's  building.  The  old  tomb 
of  S.  Swithun  is  described  in  Wolstan's  poem,  which  records  the 
dedication  of  the  old  church  by  Athelwold,  as  on  the  west  side  of 
the  church.  Kudborne,  in  the  ^  Historia  Major,'  says  that  it  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  north  door,  that  is,  at  the  north  door  of  Walkclin*s 
church.  Its  position  with  reference  to  the  two  churches  was  there- 
fore not  the  same. 

The  exact  site  of  the  *  vetus  monasterium  *  cannot  now  be 
ietermined.     Professor  Willis  was  inclined  '*  to  place  the  Saxon 
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<t,  which  would  thus 

tl^  lattel."     It  noed 

octupiod  thfir  now  church 

Ij.     The   builjing   gf  the 


:cnt  investigations  "  (this  w 
froDt  of  the  Komiaii  cBtht< 
LDca  of  the  prebent  one.  Some 
duors,  and  remuins  uF  vra,]]*  i 


traced  the  fuundaliu 
north  to  Eouth,  ind  1 

le  thickuesii,  60  feet  i 
agnln  tarn  at  right 
IT  fest  from  each  uornor. 
traesd  two  other  wnlls 
33  feet  from  each  othnr. 
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correapunding  t 
plinth  of  the  I 

end  of  the  cathedral,  part  of 
the  aODth-WBiit  angle  of  the  walls  still  remains  to  a  iwniidvrable 
height  above  the  groand.  But  thii  ii  a  mere  raau  of  mhbla 
■tripped  of  ashlar."—  Willi*,  '  Archit.  Hist,  of  Winohester,'  p.  6S. 
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SALISBURY    CATHEDEAL. 


PAKT  I. 

D'tstorrr  antr  Retails. 

"FIOR  a  history  of  the  changes  of  the  see,  and  of  the 
-L  bishops  of  Sherborne,  Eamsbnry,  and  Old  Sarum, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Second  Part ;  as  well  aJs 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  causes  and  manner  of  the 
removal  from  Old  Sarum  to  Salisbury.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  here  that  the  existing  cathedral  of  Salisbury 
was  commenced  by  Bishop  Biohabd  Poore  (1217 — 
1^28)  in  the  year  1220  ;  and  was  completed  and  con- 
secrated in  1258,  having  thus  been  thiity-eight  years 
ill  building.  The  foundation  was  laid  by  Bishop  Poore 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Vitalis  (April  28),  1220 :  the  first 
stone  for  the  Pope,  Honorius  III.,  who  had  consented  to 
the  removal  of  the  church  from  Old  Sarum ;  the  second 
for  Stephen  Laugton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then 
absent  with  the  youDg  king,  Henry  III.,  in  the  marches 
of  Wales;  and  the  third  for  Bishop  Poore  himself.  The 
fourth  stone  was  laid  by  William  Longesp^e,  Earl  of 
Salisbury  ;  and  the  fifth  by  the  Countess  Ela,  his  wife. 
Others  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  who  were  present  then 
added  to  the  foundations  ;  and  when  the  great  body  of 
the  nobles  returned  with  the  King  from  Wales,  many 
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of  them  visited  Saliebnry,  "  and  each  Inid  hia  stone, 
binding  himRelf  to  Bome  Bpeclal  contribution  for  a  period 
of  seven  years."  In  five  years' time  (r2 2 5)  the  work  was 
EO  far  advanced  that  three  altars  were  consecmited  by 
Biehop  Poore,  at  the  principal  of  which  Henry  111.  and 
the  Grand  Jnsticiary,  Hubert  da  Burgh,  offered,  the  first 
ten  mark§  and  a  piece  of  Bilk,  the  latter  a  "  Teitue,"  or 
book  of  the  Goapela,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewel§. 
BiHhop  Poore'a  immediate  anceessors,  Uobbht  Bingham 
(1229— 1246),  WiLLMM  OF  YoKK  (1247—1256),  and 
Giles  of  Bridpobt  (1257—1202),  carried  on  with  great 
zeal  the  building  of  the  new  cathedral,  which  in  1258, 
during  the  ei>iBcopBto  of  Bishop  Giles,  was  consecrated 
by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
presence  of  Honry  III.  and  his  Queen.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cathedral,  William  Longespee  died,  and 
was  buried  in  it;  and  the  bodies  of  three  bishops — 
Osmund,  Roger,  and  Jocelin — were  brought  to  it  from 
Old  Sarum.  Elias  of  Dereham,  a  personal  ftiend  of 
Bishop  Pooro's,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  first 
twenty  yenr»,  and  a  certain  "  Robertas  "  for  tlie  twenty 
following.  The  cost  of  the  whole  work  is  said  to  hare 
been  40,000  marlss,  or  £26,G6G  13a.  id.  This  sum 
was  collected  by  contributiuns  from  the  preboadaries 
themselves,  by  coUcctions  from  different  dioceses,  to 
each  of  which  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  was  duly 
despatched,  and  by  liberal  grants  &om  various  bene' 
faotors,  such  as  Alicia  de  Broerc,  who  gave  all  the 
Btime  necessary  for  the  work  during  twelve  years. 
n.  The  oluiatcrsand  cbapt^r-house  were 
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during  the  episcopate  of  Walter  db  la  Wyle  (1263 — 
1271),  and  perhaps  completed  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Robert  of  Wickhampton  (1274 — 1284).  The  spire 
(which  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  pai*t  of  the 
original  plan)  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Robert  de  Wyville  (1330—1375). 

III.  The  history  of  no  English  cathedral  is  so  clear 
and  so  readily  traceable  as  that  of  Salisbury.  It  was 
the  first  great  church  built  in  England  in  what  was 
then  the  now,  or  pointed  style  (Early  English)  ;  of 
which  it  still  remains,  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  examples.  The  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster, commenced  in  1245,  and  completed  to  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  in  1269,  is  the  only  great  building 
of  this  age,  in  England,  which  can  be  considered  finer 
than  Salisbury ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Henry  III.  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  Westminster 
from  admiration  of  the  rising  glories  of  the  new  Wilt- 
shire cathedral,  which  he  had  several  times  visited. 
Compared  with  Westminster,  there  is  a  certain  thin- 
ness in  the  mouldings  and  details  which  takes  some- 
what from  the  grandeur  of  Salisbury.  On  the  exterior 
there  is  little  depth  of  shadow  but  from  actual  portions 
of  the  building.  On  the  Continent,  the  great  rival 
of  Salisbury  is  Amiens ;  commenced  in  the  same  year 
(1220),  and  completed,  nearly  as  at  present,  in  1272. 
This  famous  cathedral  covers  nearly  twice  as  much 
ground  as  Salisbury  ;  and  its  internal  height,  as  in  all 
French  cathedrals,  is  far  greater;  yet  in  variety  of 
outline  the  English  examples — Westminster  especially 
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— are  beyond  all  doubt  finer ;  although  in  comparing 
them  we  have  conataQtly  to  boar  in  mind  the  vast 
difference  in  their  dimeiisiona.' 

IV.  The  nsiiftl  alterationB  took  plnco  in  SaUsbury 
Cathedral  at  tho  Reformation,  when  much  of  the 
painted  glass  ie  eaiil  to  have  been  roinoved  by  Bishop 
Jewell.  Although  desolate  and  abandoned,  it  escaped 
material  profanation  during  the  Civil  War;  aud  work- 
men wore  even  employed  to  heep  it  in  repair,  replying, 
saysDr.  Po|>e  ('Lifeof  Bishop  Ward'),  when  questioned 
by  whom  they  were  sent, — "  Those  who  employ  us 
wiU  pay  us  ;  trouble  not  yourselves  to  enquire  ;  who- 
ever they  are  they  do  not  desire  to  have  their  names 
known."  On  tho  Eostoration,  a  report  of  tho  general 
condition  of  tho  cathedral  was  supplied  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  certain  additions  for  the  streDgtben- 
ing  of  the  spire  were  made  at  his  recommendation. 
The  great  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for  a  loter 
period,  and  for  more  competent  hands.  Under  Bishop 
Borrington  (1782—1791)  the  architect  Wyatt  was, 
unhappily,  let  loose  upon  Salisbury  ;  and  bis  untiring 
use  of  axe  and  hammer  will  stand   a  very  fair  com- 

*  "la  the  two  coalempornry  cathoHinUnf  Salisbury  and  Amiou, 
»  otleo  corajiared  with  one  aDother,  tlic  length  is  TCiy  stulj' 
tba  uiDfl,  hat  th«  Vtrach  church  coren  71,000  aqosre  ttet,  tha 
English  es.\j  55,000.  The  iniult  of  the  fint  is  152  t'e«t  in  htight, 
Uu  Utter  on)]'  6^,  A1tog;ethiir,  the  cubic  coDt«Dt>  of  Amimu  org 
at  least  doQble  thow  of  SnliBburf,  and  the  hiboar  ind  cost  bestowed 
upon  it  tauit  hare  betn  more  thaa  diuble.  Thus,  in  making  a 
ccnnpariion  between  Ibe  two.  the  liilr  mode  ii,  to  ask  wheUiet 
the  cathedial  of  Amieiu  b  liaer  than  Siiliiiburx  would  be  if  at 
leant  twice  as  large  a>  it  is." — Fergusaos'i  'Uandboiilc  of  Archit«E- 
ture,'  p.  889, 
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parison  with  the  L&hours  of  an  iconocLvst  emperor,  or 
with  the  huming  zeal  of  an  early  Mahommedan  caliph. 
He  swept  away  screens,  chapels,  and  porches;  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  the  tomhs  of  warriors  and  prelates ; 
obliterated  ancient  paintings;  flung  stained  glass  by 
cart-loads  into  the  city  ditch:  and  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  campanile — of  the  same  date  as  the  cathe- 
dral itself — which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church- 
yard. This  campanile  was  "  multangular  in  form, 
surmounted  by  a  leaden  spire;  with  walls  and  but- 
tresses similar  to  the  chapter-house  and  cloisters,  and 
a  single  pillar  of  Purbeck  marble  in  the  centre,  sup- 
porting the  bells  and  spire."  Wyatt's  operations,  which 
at  the  time  wore  pronounced  "  tasteful,  effective,  and 
judicious,"  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  their 
proper  places. — (See  Appendix,  Note  I.) 

Aftur  the  fall  of  the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
in  1861,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  unsafe  condition 
of  the  Salisbury  spire  ;  and  the  work  of  strengthening 
it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The 
lantern  and  spire  have  accordingly  been  supported  and 
strengthened  so  as  to  render  them  thoroughly  secure ; 
and  this  work  has  been  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  including  the  west 
front,  the  empty  niches  of  which  have  (nearly  all  of 
them)  been  filled  with  statuary ;  and  by  that  of  the 
entire  interior  of  the  church,  east  of  the  lantern. 
These  great  works,  although  nearly  completed,  are 
still  (1875)  in  progress.     A  full  account  of  them  is 
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given  in  encceoding  sections  of  tlie  text,  and  in  notea 
uontaiucd  in  the  Appendix. 

v.  Tlie  Close,  within  which  the  catliodral  stanilB, 
was  first  BuiTounded  with  an  embattled  wall  id  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  in  1326  granted  a  licence 
for  this  purpose,  and  in. 1331  issued  letters  patent  to 
the  bishop  and  canons  empowering  them  to  remove  for 
the  building  of  the  Close  wall,  and  of  the  tower,  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Old  Sarum,  which  wag  still 
standing.  Stones  covered  with  earring  of  the  Nonnan 
period,  no  doubt  brought  from  this  church,  maj  Btill  be 
seen  over  the  north  gate  of  the  Close,  and  in  the  wall 
south  of  that  leading  into  St.  Anne's-streot. 

The  Close  has  four  gateways  :  Harnham  Gate  on  the 
south ;  St.  Anne's  on  the  north-east,  with  a  chapel 
over  it ;  the  Cemetery  Gate,  ornamented  with  a  statoe 
of  James  I. ;  and  Bishop's  Gate, 

VI.  Fofisiug  into  tho  Close,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
confronted  by  tho  great  cathedral  [FronlUpiece],  rising 
groy  and  time-honoured  from  the  broad  lawn  of  green- 
sward that  eurings  it,  and  well  contrasted  by  groups  of 
fine  trees,  always  of  infinite  service  in  increasing  the 
08*001  of  noble  architecture.  The  jMsition  is  uuusually 
clear  and  open ;  "  Nor  can  tho  most  carious,  not  to  say 
cavilling,  eye,"  says  old  Fuller,  "  desire  anything  which 
is  wanting  in  this  edifice,  except  possibly  an  ascent, — 
seeing  such  who  address  themselves  hither  for  their  de- 
votions ean  hardly  sny  with  David,  '  I  will  go  up  into 
the  House  of  the  Lord." "  The  best  |K>int  of  view  is  from 
tho  north-eost,  which  Kiekman  has  pronounced  "  the 
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best  general  view  of  a  cathedral  to  be  Lad  in  England, 
displaying  the  varions  portions  of  this  interesting  build- 
ing to  the  greatest  advantage."  "  The  bold  breaking 
of  the  outline  by  the  two  transepts,  instead  of  cutting 
it  up  by  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  is  a  master-stroke  of 
art ;  and  the  noble  central  tower,  which,  though  erected 
at  a  later  age,  was  evidently  intended  from  the  first, 
crowns  the  whole  composition  with  singular  beauty."** 
The  cathedral  is  built  (and  roofed)  throughout  with 
freestone  obtained  from  the  Chilmark  quarries,  situated 
about  twelve  miles  from  Salisbury,  towards  Hendon, 
end  still  worked.  The  stone  belongs  to  the  Portland 
beds  of  the  oolite;  and  its  grey  colour  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  back-ground  of  blue  or  cloud- 
flecked  sky,  against  which  the  whole  church  is  pro- 
jected. The  pillars  and  shafts  of  the  interior  are  of 
Purbeck  marble.  The  local  rhyme  in  which  the 
cathedral  is  celebrated  may  here  be  quoted ;  it  is 
attributed  by  Godwin,  who  gives  a  Latin  version  of 
it,  to  a  certain  Daniel  Rogers  : — 

"  As  many  davs  as  in  one  year  tliere  be, 
ISo  many  windows  in  this  church  you  see. 
As  many  marble  pillars  here  appear 
As  tliere  are  hours  tlironjzh  the  fleeting  year. 
As  many  fixates  as  moons  one  here  does  view, 
Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  true." 

VII.  The  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
is  at  once  drawn  is,  of  course,  the  grand  peculiarity  of 

^  Ferjjusson,  p.  860.  It  may  be  added  that  the  north  porch 
breaks  the  outline  as  effectively  as  the  double  transept,  and  is 
more  i>eculiar.  '    - 
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SaliBbniy,  tlio  "  silent  finger  "  of  its  gpire.  This  U 
loftiest  in  England,  rising  404  feet  above  tbo  pavcmont 
(Chicliester,  said,  but  very  doabtfully,  to  liavo  boea 
built  in  imitation  of  it,  is  271  feet  inbeigbt ;  Norwich, 
309  ftict),  and  its  summit  is  30  foot  above  the  top  of 
St.  Paal's.  Tlio  central  spire  of  Amiena  (422  feet)  id 
22  feet  liigber  than  SaliEbnry ;  and  tbat  of  Stra^biirg 
am  feet),  the  higheKt  in  the  world,  G8  feet.  It  may 
well  bo  doubted,  however,  whether  in  general  effect 
and  in  grace  of  proportion  Salisbury  should  not  occupy 
the  first  place.  The  Kpire  of  Amiena  is  reduced  to  comr 
parativo  insignificnnce  by  tho  enormous  height  of  tbo 
roof  (208  feet)  above  which  it  risea  (the  height  of  the 
nave-roof  of  Salisbury  is  enly  81  feet) ;  that  of  Stras- 
bnrg,  covered  as  it  is  with  elaborate  ornament,  is  far 
luRs  graceful  iu  form ;  and  the  traceries  which  enoloso 
it  ore  "  nnmcftuing  and  conEtructivuly  uselesa." 

It  is  almoat  certain,  judging  from  the  very  remarkable 
nbiltinents  running  through  the  triforium  and  clerestory 
of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  that  tho  central  towor 
(witheut  tho  ajiire)  fonucd  part  of  the  original  plan 
(gee  poet,  S  XS.).  Tho  Early  Kaglieb  portion, 
luiwevor,  terminates  with  the  first  story,  about  eight 
feet  above  the  roof;  tho  tui)  additional  Btorioa  and 
the  spiro  above  them  date,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
from  the  reign  of  EJivard  III,  The  walls  of  the  tipper 
storicaof  the  tower  are  covered  wjthabliud  arcade, richly 
ctinopiod,  and  pierced  for  light  with  double  windows  OD 
all  four  sides.  Above  each  story  is  aparapet  with  lozenge- 
ihtiic-d  tTBi-i-rli^^  which  are  repi^ated  in  tho  three  bauds 
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encircling  tho  spire.  At  each  angle  of  the  tower  is  an 
octagonal  stair-turret,  crowned  with  a  small  crocketed 
spire.  The  great  spire,  itself  octagonal,  rises  from  be- 
tween four  small,  richly  decorated  pinnacles.  Its  walls 
are  two  feet  in  th  ckness  from  the  bottom  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet;  from  thence  to  the  summit  their  thickness  is 
only  nine  inches.  The  spire  is  filled  with  a  remarkable 
frame  of  timber-work,  which  served  as  a  scaffold  during 
its  erection,  and  will  be  afterwards  noticed  (§  XXI I.). 
Whilst  making  some  repairs  in  1762,  the  workmen 
found  a  cavity  on  the  south  side  of  the  capstone,  in 
wlii(^h  was  a  leaden  box,  enclosing  a  second  of  wood 
which  contained  a  piece  of  much  decayed  silk  or  fine 
linen,  no  doubt  a  relic  (possibly  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  cathedral  is  dedicated),  placed  there  in  order  to 
avert  lightning  and  tempest. 

Owing  to  a  settlemeut  in  the  two  western  tower- 
piers,  the  spire,  as  a  plumb-line  dropped  from  the  vane 
indicates,  is  twenty-three  inches  out  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar. Great  fears  were  in  consequence  entertained  at  one 
time  for  the  safety  of  the  building,  but  no  further  move- 
ment has  been  detected  for  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
test  of  the  plumb-line  was  repeated  Sept.  30, 1858 — the 
GOOth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral. 

VIII.  The  wjst  front  [Title-page],  a  more  uniform 
composition  than  that  of  either  Wells  or  Lincoln,  is  very 
striking.  It  was  no  doubt  the  portion  of  the  cathedral 
last  completed,  as  is  especially  indicated  by  the  occur- 
rence among  its  mouldings  of  the  ball-flower,  charac- 
teristic, for  the  most  part,  of  the  Decorated  style  of  the 
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fouiteeutli  century.  TLc  front  itself  coiiBiEts  of  a  contntl 
comp&rtinoDt,  rising  into  a  Eleop  gable,  and  flanked  bj 
two  lower  compartments,  the  angles  of  whitib  are  eop- 
ported  by  square  liuttresa  towers,  capped  by  Email 
spires.  A  small  squarn  buttress  riscB  on  cocb  side  of 
the  centiul  compartment,  iu  wbiub  is  a  triple  porch  widi 
canopies,  and  tbo  western  window,  a  triplet  divided  by 
slender  clustered  columns.  In  the  gable  aro  two  double 
lancets.  The  entire  front  is  dividcil  into  five  etoricB  by 
its  mouldings,  and  the  canopies  of  its  blind  arcodefi 
originally  sheltered  a  host  of  more  than  a  hundred 
statues,  only  eight  of  which  wore  remaining  when  tha 
restoration  of  the  front  was  begun  in  1865.  (Ft 
description  nf  (be  whole  of  tbo  statues  wbicli  now 
the  niches,  see  Appendix,  Note  II.)  The  great  defect  of 
this  west  front  is  ono  which  it  sbari'S  iu  common  with. 
Wells  and  Lincoln.  It  is  nnrool,  siuco  it  does  not 
form  tbo  natural  ending  of  nave  and  aisles,  J)ut 
screen  built  up  against,  and  concealing  them,  Tbd 
buttress  turrets  at  the  oitrcmitics  ore  poor  and 
»ud  as  no  western  towers  were  intended,  it  is  difficult' 
to  sec  why  such  a  false  front  was  erected  at  all.  Tbft, 
display  of  statuary  must  ha»o  been  tlio  chief  object. 

The  cotuecration  croMcs,  on  different  parts  of  1 
exterior,  are  numerous  and  fine.     (See  woodcut,  etA] 
of  Port  I.) 

Between  1862  and  1864,  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
woB  carefully  restored,  undor  Mr.  Scott's  directitnh. 
The  fouudations  were  strengthened  througbont  wi&. 
concrete;  the  stonework  of  the   basement   niouliliog 
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was  repaired  or  renewed ;  a  channel,  covered  witli 
Portland  cement,  was  formed  round  the  building,  and 
the  whole  ground  was  well  drained.  Some  of  the 
flying  buttresses,  which  were  in  a  dangerous  state,  were 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  others  repaired.  Pinnacles, 
finials,  parapet  copings,  cornices,  and  the  stonework 
generally  were  made  good ;  and  the  shafts,  capitals, 
and  bases  of  the  windows,  originally  of  Purbeck,  were 
restored  in  Devonshire  marble,  fitter  for  external  work, 
since  it  longer  resists  both  time  and  weather. 

IX.  The  north  porch,  which  serves  as  the  usual 
entrance  to  the  cathedral,  is  large  and  fine,  lined  with 
a  double  arcade,  and  having  a  chamber  in  its  upper 
story.  The  pinnacles  on  either  side  of  the  gable  should 
be  noticed,  and  the  entire  porch  may  be  compared  with 
that  at  Christchurch,  Hants.,  of  the  same  age  and 
character.  Like  that,  the  north  porch  of  Salisbury  may 
have  been  used  for  a  school,  or  for  other  purposes  of 
instruction.  Sentences  of  excommunication  were  pub- 
lished before  it;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  though 
perhaps  with  no  great  probability,  that  it  served  as  a 
*  galilee,*  or  outer  chapel  for  penitents. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Salisbury  cathe- 
dral, its  masonry,  has  been  especially  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis : — "  The  regularity  of  the  size  of  the  stones 
is  astonishing.  As  soon  as  they  had  finished  one  part, 
they  copied  it  exactly  in  the  next,  even  though  the 
additional  expense  was  considerable.  The  masonry  runs 
in  even  bands,  and  you  may  follow  it  from  the  south 
transept,  eastward,  round  to  tho  north  transept,  after 
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tchich  ihej  Iiavo  not  taken  saeh  great  puns  in  theic 
r^nl&rity.  It  is  abuuet  impoesible  to  distiogtiish 
where  tLcy  cuulJ  have  leh  oS,  fur  it  ie  tuirdly  to  be 
eupposed  that  they  conH  hxve  gnae  od  with  kU  the 
parts  ftt  the  same  time'.''  Tltis  great  regolftritf  in  the 
nueomj,  it  ebonld  be  observed,  is  a  distiactive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Early  English  period. 

X.  We  now  enter  the  nave  [Plate  I.],  and  the  vi»tor, 
if  he  has  passed  into  it  through  the  north  porch,  shoald 
proceed  at  once  to  the  weetArn  eitreraity,  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  view.  Tho  general  effect,  in  spite 
of  a  certain  coldness  arising  from  want  of  Btained  glass, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the 
architecture  contributing  not  a  little  towards  it.  Even 
Wyatt'g  arrangement  of  the  monuments,  un  tho  oou- 
tinaons  plinth  between  each  pier,  monstrous  in 
principle,  and  altogether  inaccurotc  in  its  exeoution, 
ha^  a  certain  solemn  grandeur  whi^n  the  two  long  rows 
of  warriors  and  prelates  are  contemplated  from  the 
western  end  of  the  nave,  without  any  eianiiniition  of 
details.  The  nave  itself  is  divided  into  ten  bays  1^ 
clustered  columns  of  Purbeck  niorblo,  the  design  of 
which  in  a  qnatrcfoil,  with  smaller  detached  shafts  at 
the  onrdinal  jxi.nts.  Tho  whole  is  of  Piirbcck,  but 
these  shafts  only  are  polished.  Tliey  arc  generally  in 
two  lengths,  and  a  brass  ring  covers  the  joint.  These 
shafts,  which  ore  cut  longways,  against  the  grain  of 
the  stono.  have  greatly  decayed.     The  main  piers  a 
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perfectly  sound,  and  are  laid  in  small  blocks,  cut  as 
the  stone  ("of  which  the  beds  are  not  deep)  lies  in  the 
quarry.  It  is  evident  that  these  smaller  shafts  were 
not  added  until  the  main  piers  had  been  allowed  to 
settle.  Otherwise,  they  would  have  been  crushed  or 
pulled  out  of  place,  which  is  not  the  case. 

The  arches  of  the  main  arcade  are  finely  moulded, 
with  bosses  of  foliage  at  the  intersections.  Above  the 
nave-arches  runs  the  beautiful  tri/orium  (which  greatly 
resembles,  and  should  be  compared  with,  that  of 
Westminster).  The  main  enclosing  arch  has  two 
beneath  it,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  two. 
In  the  tympanum  is  a  quatrefoil.  Above,  in  the  main 
tympanum,  is  alternately  a  quatrefoil  and  an  octofoil, 
in  circles.  There  is  a  tuft  of  foliage  at  the  inter* 
section  of  the  main  arches,  and  immediately  above  is 
a  corbel  head  carrying  a  triple  vaulting-shaft  with 
floriated  capital,  whose  abacus  is  in  a  line  with  the 
base  of  the  clerestory.  From  these  capitals  spring  the 
real  vaulting  ribs.  The  clerestory  windows  (triple 
lancets)  are  placed,  each  in  a  bay  of  the  vaulting.  The 
arches  of  the  clerestory  (which  has  a  wall  passage) 
are  carried  on  clustered  Purbeck  shafts.  The  vaulting, 
which  is  plain,  without  ridge  ribs,  has  very  graceful 
bosses  of  foliage.  The  windows  in  the  nave-aisles 
are  double  lancets.  The  design  of  the  west  end  is 
shown  in  Plate  I. 

A  certain  plainness  of  mouldings  and  deficiency  of 
elaborate  ornamentation  which  may  be  observed 
throughout  the  cathedral,  and  are    characteristic  of 
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boildings  early  in  tho  style,  perhups  indicate  that  tha 
originftl  plans  were  corffally  adlierod  to,  nltliough  tho 
work  was  eitendeii  over  bo  many  years.  Tlio  plate- 
tracery  uf  the  triforinm  (the  first  form  in  which  tracery 
appears,  and  so  called  hecauso  the  tympanum  of  tho 
arch  always  retains  the  character  of  a  flat  Biirfaceorp/o(e 
of  stono  pierced  with  openings)  ia  auother  character- 
istic of  tho  first  period  of  Early  English  architectnre. 

Tho  height  of  the  nave  of  Salisbury  is  84  feet ;  the 
width  82.  Among  English  churclios  tliese  proportions 
are  exceeded  only  by  Wcetminster,  which  is  103  feet 
high,  but  only  75  wide ;  and  by  York,  93  feet  high 
and  106  wide. 

XI.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  stained  gtas» 
throughout  the  cathedral  was  removed  and  destroyed 
either  before  or  during  Wyatt's  '  restoration.'  The 
scanty  fragments  that  remain  were  collected  and  placed 
about  the  year  1830  in  their  present  sitimtions ;  in  the 
west  triplet  of  tho  navo,  and  in  tho  west  window  of 
each  aisle  of  the  cathedral. 

The  veatem  triplet  ia  filled  with  glass  of  dates 
ranging  from  Early  EDglish  to  Cinqno  Cento.  The 
Early  English  glass  is  of  two  periods,  and  consists  of 
the  remains  of  a  Jesse  window,  originally  perhaps  in 
one  of  the  nave-aisles,  the  date  of  which  is  about  1240, 
and  of  some  medallions  removod  &om  tho  windows  of 
the  chapter-honse,  not  of  an  earlier  date  tlian  1270. 
The  remains  of  the  "  stem  of  JeBse,"  of  the  Jirsl  period, 
have  been  identified  hy  Mr.  Winston  in  the  lower  part 
and  eides  of  tlio  central  light  of  tho  west  triplet.  Tliey 
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consist  of  two  ovals,  one  representing  the  Saviour  en- 
throned, with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  the  other  raised 
in  benediction,  the  head  surrounded  with  a  cruciferous 
aureole ;  and  the  other  a  seated  female  figure,  pro- 
bably the  Blessed  Virgin.  Foliaged  scrolls  and  small 
figures,  also  from  the  Jesse,  are  worked  up  in  this 
light.  The  deep  ruby  of  the  ground  should  be  re- 
marked. The  two  medallions  below  the  ovals — Zacha- 
rias  in  the  Temple  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi — are 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Jesse.  At  the  top  of 
the  central  light  is  a  large  circle  containing  two  figures, 
a  bishop  and  a  king,  under  an  archway.  This  is  from 
tlie  chapter-house,  and  of  the  second  period  ;  as  are  the 
two  elongated  quatrefoils  immediately  below  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  same  light.  The 
shields  of  arms  at  the  bottom  of  the  lights  are  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Winston  of  the  same  date,  and  are, 
according  to  him,  those  of  England,  France,  Provence, 
Plantagcnet  Earl  of  Cornwall,  Clare  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk.  The  whole  of  this 
glass  is  interesting  as  having  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal glazing  of  the  cathedral.  The  Perpendicular  and 
Cinque  Cento  glass  in  the  west  triplet  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  partly  from  Eouen  and  partly  from  a 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter.  The  principal 
subjects  are, — in  the  south  light,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Francis  before  a  crucifix;  in  the  central  light,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Virgin  crowned,  a  bishop  enthroned, 
and  the  invention  of  the  Cross ;  in  the  north  light, 
St.  Augustine,  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  St.  Catherine. 
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XII.  In  the  west  wiuilows  of  the  side-ftislas  tiuv 
principRl  glivsa  ti)  be  noticcil  cunsista  of  omumental 
patterufi,  of  whicli  there  itre  many  varieties.  TlieBe 
vary  in  (lute  from  circt  1210  tu  eirea  1270,  and  are  all 
worth  examinatioQ.  Colour  is  but  Rpariugly  intro- 
duced, and  the  white  glass  isforthu  most  jiaxt  of  a  cold 
though  riyli  aea-gi-een  hue.  "  To  the  texture  and  hue 
of  tho  glase  these  pnttorns  owe  thoir  euhstantial  vad. 
Bolcuin  Qppcai'ouco,  which  makes  them  harmenise  with 
tho  character  of  the  architecture,  and  with  the  pictara 
glass  paiotings  that  are  coeval  with  them." — C.  Win- 
elon.  The  latest  spccimcii  of  glas^paiiiting  in  tfas 
cathedral  is  the  shield  of  arms  of  Bishop  Jewell  (dated 
1562),  which  occupies  tho  cjuatrefuil  of  the  west. 
window  of  the  south  uave^isle. 

XIII.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  mtmumenit  in 
the  nave  was  mode  by  Wyatt  In  1789.  Not  only  hkve 
they  been  displaced  from  their  original  jKisitionB,  by 
which  their  historieul  intorest  has  luaterially  sntTored, 
but  their  architectural  purtiotia  (as  tho  tombs  on 
which  effigies  are  lying)  "  are  ignorantly  made  np  of 
fragments  evidently  belonging  to  totally  difEerent 
erections,  ami  to  distinct  periods  from  those  to  which 
the  scnlptnred  figures  they  support  arc  attributable." 
Beginning  at  the  west  end  they  are  as  folluns: — 

XIV.  Oa  tic  goulh  iide,  the  first  monument  is  a  flat 
oofliu-shaped  stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Old 
Sornm,  and  to  have  covered  the  remains  of  Bishop 
Hebmas  (died  1078  :  see  Part  II.).  Immediately  be- 
yond are  two  slabs  with  figures  in  low  rcUef,  which 
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among  the  earliest  examples  of  their  class  in  England, 
their  only  rivals  being  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  two 
abbots  (dates  1086  and  1172)  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  They  were  brought  from  Old  Sarum, 
and  are  supposed  to  represent  Bishop  Jocelin  (died 
1184)  and  Bishop  Roger  (died  1139:  for  notices  of 
both  sec  Part  II.).  "The  head  of  Bishop  Jocelin, 
though  of  very  early  work,  is  evidently  a  later  addition 
to  the  original  figure  ;  thaaction  of  the  right  hand  dis- 
plays great  feeling  and  considerable  power  of  art." — 
R.  Wesimacott.  On  what  appears  to  be  the  central 
ornament  of  his  cope  are  the  words  "  Aflfer  opem  de- 
vonies  in  idem ;"  and  on  the  edge  of  the  slab  is  the 
following  inscription,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the 
figure : 

**  Flent  hodie  Salisberie  quia  decidit  ensis 
Justitie,  pater  ccclesie  Salisberiensis. 
Dura  viguit,  miseros  aliiit,  fastusque  potentnm 
Xon  timiiit,  sed  clava  fuit  tcrrorque  nocentum. 
De  Ducibus,  de  nobilibus  primordia  duxit 
Princii'ibiis,  propcque  tibi  qui  gemma  reluxit." 

In  the  slab  of  Bishop  Roger  "  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery  and  other  parts  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
rudest  era  of  sculpture,  closely  resembling,  in  many 
respects  that  will  occur  to  the  antiquary,  what  is  called 
the  Etruscan  style."— JR.  W,  The  foliage  and  orna- 
ments are  of  Early  English  character. 

XV.  The  next  tomb  on  the  south  side  is  that  of  an 
unknown  personage.  Beyond  the  interruption  of  the 
plinth,  opposite  the  north  porch,  is  an  altar-tomb  re- 
moved from  the  north  transept  aisle,  and  now  contain- 


ing  the  remains  of  BisLop  Beadchauf  (died  1481 :  Bee 
Part  II.),  wLose  chtuitry  wua  ilestroyed  by  Wyatt,  and 
I  tomb  yoB  '  mislaid'  during  tlis  operations 
of  tbe  same  great  destructive.  On  tlie  next  tomb,  east- 
ward, is  the  effigy  of  Hobebt  Lord  Uunqbrfoiid  (died 
1459),  who  served  in  Fmnco  under  the  Regent  Dute  of 
Bedford,  and  whose  widow,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Lord 
Bottreaax,  founded  tbo  Huugerford  Chapel,  destroyed, 
like  Bsauchamp's,  by  Wyatt.  The  tomb  on  which  the 
etiigy  rests  was  mado  up  from  portions  of  this  chapeL 
The  fignro  has  a  collar  of  SS.  round  the  neck,  and  is  ia 
plate-atmour, — an  excellent  example,  ishowiug  an  a^ 
preach  to  that  extreme  splendonr  which  was  attained 
under  Richard  III.  All  the  jiiccoB  of  armonr  are  beau- 
tifully ridged,  the  origin  of  the  fluted  stylo  so  pre- 
valent during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. — (Meyrick).  ■ 
The  highly-ornamented  sword  and  dagger  are  suspended 
from  a  jewelled  girdle.  The  tomb  beyond  is  that  of 
LoitD  Stodrtok,  the  original  plitcc  of  which  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  near  the  Somerset  mounmcQt. 
The  three  apertures  on  each  side,  representing  wells  oi 
fountains,  are  emblematic  of  the  six  soureca  of  the 
Stour,  which  rise  near  Stourhcail,  the  oncient  seat  of 
the  Stonrtons,  and  occur  in  tbcir  armorial  beoringB, 
Lord  StourtoQ  was  hung  March  G,  155(),  in  the  market- 
place at  Salisbury,  for  tho  murder  of  the  two  Hartgills, 
father  and  son ;  tho  story  running  as  follows : — "  On  tits 
death  of  his  father,  Lord  Stourton  endeavoured  to  per* 
Bnade  bis  mother  to  enter  into  a  bond  not  to  many 
again.     Tlic  Hartgills,  it  appears, ^a  father  and  son. 
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agents  of  the  family, — were  possessed  of  mncli  influence 
with  Lady  Stourton,  and  on  their  refusal  to  further  the 
designs  of  her  son,  he  vowed  vengeance  against  them 
and  commenced  a  system  of  persecution  which  was 
only  to  end  with  their  death.  This  had  continued  for 
some  time,  and  the  Hartgills  had  been  frequently  way- 
laid and  maltreated  by  ruffians  hired  for  the  purpose, 
when  they  sought  redress  at  law,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
against  Lord  Stourton,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  fined, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet.  After  a  while,  however, 
ho  was  allowed  to  revisit  his  countrynseat,  upon  enter- 
ing into  a  bond  to  return.  It  was  then  that  he  sent  to 
the  Hartgills,  desiring  them  to  meet  him  to  be  paid 
their  fine,  and  this  they  consented  to  do  at  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Kilmington  Church.  On  the  day  appointed 
they  arrived,  a  table  was  placed  on  the  grass,  and  the 
business  commenced ;  but  it  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
at  a  signal  from  Lord  Stourton  the  Hartgills  were  seized 
by  armed  men  and  pinioned.  Lord  Stourton  himself 
assaulting  with  his  sword  the  young  wife  of  the  son. 
They  were  then  hurried  to  a  house  called  Bonham,  two 
miles  distant,  and  again,  in  the  dead  of  night,  brought 
to  a  field  adjoining  Stourton,  and  there  knocked  on  the 
head.  Lord  Stourton  himself  standing  at  his  gallery- 
door  to  witness  the  deed.  The  bodies  were  then  brought 
into  the  house,  their  throats  were  cut,  and  they  were 
buried  in  a  dungeon.  But  the  disappearance  of  the 
Hartgills  soon  led  to  the  discovery  of  these  bloody 
doings,  and  Lord  Stourton  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  found  guilty,  and 
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ooDdomiKH]  to  bo  hung,  witli  four  of  hia  men."    The 
im\y  tmnnMHlon  mftdoto  Lord  Stourton'a  noble  birth  was 
Uint  hii  mIkiiiIiI  bo  hung  by  a  silkon  cord,     A  twisted 
wiro,  with  n  noonn,  omblomatio  of  the  baiter,  was  btmg    . 
(ivor  thu  turnb  lis  n  muniorinl  of  bis  crime  as  lato  as  the  J 
year  177r., 

XVI,  Tho  iH'xt  offlgy,  iniich  mutilatea,  ia  that  of  | 
Iti«bopJ)K[,AW*i,«((lioil  1271:  SCO  Part  II.).  The  baas  I 
i«  mnilu  lip  of  frngnioute  of  miieh  later  date.    Last  on  thitf  f 
Hide,  (in  hU  tomb,  ia  tbe  fino  and  very  iutorcating  cj 
William  Lonokbp^k  (died  122G),  firat  Earl  of  Saliabrajr  J 
of  that  iinmo,  and  tbe  Ron  of  Henry  II.  by  fair  Bos»*  J 
mond.  [Plato  III,]     "The  manly,  warrior  character  of -f 
the  figure  is  partieularly  striking,  even  in  its  re 
attitude,  tvliilo  tbe  turn  of  the  bead,  and  the  graceful  flow  I 
of  lines  in  tbo  right  band  and  arm,  with  tbe  natonj^  .1 
heavy  fiill  of  tbo  ubain-aniiour  on  that  aide,  exhibit  tt.J 
feeling  of  art  wbieh  would  not  do  diacrodit  to  a  v 
advanced  acbool." — ii.  Wetltnacotl.     TLo  effigy  ii 
tirely  in  obain-mail,  covering  the  month  oa  well  a 
chin  in  an  nnuaual  manner.    Over  tbe  mail  ia  tbe  shorfl 
cycloa  or  surcoat.   On  tlio  earl's  abiuld  are  tbe  six  | 
lioncelR  alao  bomo  by  bia  grandfatlier,  Oeofirey  Counll 
of  Aujou.  ("Plate  IV.]     Longespi;o  acquired  tbe  cail^l 
dom  of  Salisbury  through  marriage  with  its  heiress,  thttfl 
Countess  Ela.    He  toi>k  an  active  part  ia  public  afiiuM  1 
throngbout  the  reign  of  Jolm  ;  juined  tho  Earl  of  Chea- 
ter in  an  expedition  to  tho  Holy  Land,  and  was  preaent 
at  tbo  battle  of  Daniictta  in  1221,  wbei'o  tho  Christiana 
wc-rc  defeated.    He  was  one  of  tbo  few  wbo,  in  tbe  words 
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of  Matthew  Paris,  "  resisted  the  shock  of  the  infidels 
like  a  wall,"  and  secured  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives. 
He  fought  much  in  Flanders  and  in  France;  was 
present  on  the  king's  side  at  Runnymede,  and  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  Great  Charter.  Earl  "William 
died  at  his  castle  of  Old  Sarum  in  1226,  within  two 
mouths  after  his  return  from  Gascony.  He  had  been 
tossed  about  for  three  months  (October  to  January)  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Rhe  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  having 
been  unable  to  effect  a  landing ;  such  was  then  the  diffi- 
culty of  navigating  those  seas  during  the  winter.  The 
carl  and  his  countess,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
liad  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
catliedral  in  which  he  was  now  interred.  The  slab 
and  effigy  of  this  monument  are  of  stone.  The  base  is 
of  wood,  and  all  has  been  richly  painted  and  gilt.  The 
wood  within  the  arcade  was  covered  with  linen,  on 
which  was  laid  a  white  ground  for  gilding  or  silvering. 
On  the  north  side,  the  linen,  with  its  silvering,  remains, 
and  each  arch  has  a  different  diaper  pattern  hatched 
with  a  point  on  the  silver. 

XVII.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  returning  west- 
ward, are,  opposite  William  Longespee,  Sir  John  Chet- 
NEY  (died  1509).  Round  the  neck,  appended  to  a  collar 
of  SS.,  appears  the  portcullis-badge  of  Henry  VII.  Sir 
John,  who  was  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength,  was 
the  standard-bearer  of  Henry  of  Richmond  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  and  was  unhorsed  by  Richard  III.  in  that 
desperate  final  rush,  when  the  King  killed  Sir  William 
Brandon,  and  making  a  savage  blow  at  Richmond  him- 
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«uir,  WBB  oTei'powcrod  by  Duiubcrs,  tlirowu  from  bis  borse, 
and  killed.  WLou  tLo  remttinB  of  Sir  John  Choyney 
were  reniovwl  by  Wyntt  from  tbeir  original  resting- 
ptaoo,  tbr)  trmlitionB  of  bis  great  mkb  were  coufiruifd, 
the  thigb  bone  inensuring  twciity-one  incbes,  ocarly 
four  inuboB  longer  tbnn  ordinary.  Tiie  tomba  below  Sir 
John's  are  tboae  of  Walter  Lord  Hungerford  and  his 
wife.  Tbu  brassos  bavo  been  removed.  The  tumb  of 
Bishop  Oauiund,  which  followed,  Las  been  restored 
(1875)  to  tbo  Lady-cliapel,  whence  Wyatt  removed  it. 
{Se&poal,  §  XXVII.)  The  effigy  below  the  Hungorford 
tomb  is  that  of  Sill  Joes  dk  Momacctb  (died  1389), 
younger  sou  of  William,  the  first  Montacute  Elarl  of 
SaliBbury.  He  was  pveiwDt  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and 
Berved  iu  Scotland  under  Eichard  II.  HiaufBgy  "affords 
a  good  specimen  of  highly-ornamcntod  gauntlets,  of  a 
contrtvanco  for  the  easier  bonding  of  the  body,  nt  the 
bottom  of  the  breastplate,  aud  of  the  elegant  manner  of 
twisting  tho  hanging  sword-belt,  pciidont  from 
military  girdle,  round  the  upper  part  of  the  swotd. 
Mei/rick, 

XVIII.  The  two  next  tombs  are  unappropriated, 
yuad  is  the  effigy  of  the  ecrond  liOsaEBvAes,  Earl  of 
bury  (died  1250),  son  of  Earl  William,  olready  noticed. 
[Plate  IV.]  It  is  cross- logged ;  and  the  chain-armour 
1ui8  elbow-plates,  and  '  poleyuB,'  or  Kmall  plates  of  mail 
nt  the  kncDS.  Earl  William  II.  was  twice  a  crusader; 
in  1240,  returning  in  1212;  and  again  in  1219,  when 
he  joined  St.  Louis  of  Franco  at  Duniietta.  Earlj  in 
tho  following  year  he  accompanied  a  budy  of  Christ 
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led  by  the  brother  of  Louis,  towards  Cairo.  They  were 
surprised  and  surrounded  by  the  Saracens ;  and  Long- 
esjjee,  with  his  standard-bearer,  fell  fighting  valiantly. 
"  Tliat  night,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  the  Countess  Ela 
beheld  in  a  vision  the  heavens  opened,  and  her  son, 
armed  at  all  points,  with  the  six  lioncels  on  his  shield, 
received  in  triumph  by  a  company  of  angels."  The 
Saracens  themselves  were  struck  by  his  valour;  and 
when  negotiations  for  the  redemption  of  prisoners  were 
in  progress  in  1252,  the  Sultan  expressed  his  wonder 
that  no  one  enquired  for  the  bones  of  Longespee,  "  of 
which  many  strange  marvels  were  reported."  They  were 
at  length  delivered  to  the  Christians,  who  deposited 
them  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Acre.  This 
monument  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  his  mother. 
His  standard-bearer,  Robert  de  Vere,  has  a  similar 
memorial  in  the  church  at  Sudborough,  in  Northants. 

XIX.  Btyond,  again,  is  the  curious  effigy  called  the 
Boy  Bishop  [Plate  V.],  removed  to  its  present  place 
some  time  before  the  year  1649,  when  it  was  found 
buried  under  the  seating  of  the  choir.  It  is  of  E-irly 
Enulii^h  character.  It  was  lon<;  held  to  be  the  figure 
of  a  boy,  or  choral  bishop,  who  was  elected  by  the  boys 
of  the  choir  on  St.  Nicholas'  day  (Dec.  6) ;  and  until 
Holy  Innocents'  day  (Dec.  28),  sustained  the  dignity  of 
bishop,  the  other  choristers  representing  his  prebend- 
aries. A  solemn  service,  with  a  procession,  was  per- 
formed by  the  children  on  the  eve  of  Innocents'  day. 
The  custom,  which  was  not  confined  to  Salisbury,  was 
forbidden  by  Henry  VIII.,  and   finally  abolished  by 
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Elizabeth.  In  tliie  cose  it  was  supposed  tbitt  tbe  tmy 
bisliop  had  died  during  his  time  of  "  brief  authority  •" 
— but  antiquaries  are  now  agreed  iu  considering  the 
figure  to  belong  to  a  class  of  diminntivo  effigies  found 
in  variona  parts  of  England,  and  generally  covering 
the  heart,  or  some  other  portion  of  a  body,  tbe  rest  of 
which  was  buried  elsewhere.  This  bishop,  whoever  he 
was,  may  have  died  abroad,  and  have  directed  the  inter- 
ment of  his  heart  at  Salisbury.  The  Inst  tumb  on  this 
side — an  uncient  one^ — is  that  of  some  unknown  per- 
sonage. Against  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance,  are  —  north,  a  monument  for 
Dr.  Tnrburville,  an  oculist  of  Saliabury,  died  169f>. 
and  south,  a  monument  by  Eysbrack  for  Thomas,  Lorit 
Wyndham,  died  17i5. 

XX.  The  great  abutments  which  {§  VII.)  have  been 
mentioned  as  additions  for  the  strengthening  of  tho 
tower,  are  seen  in  tbe  triforium  and  clerestory  of  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts.  They  are,  in  fact,  interior  but* 
tresses,  which  run  through  the  first  bay  and  the  clere- 
story, and  the  second  of  the  triforium,  on  all  four  sides 
iif  the  tower.  Thoy  are  Early  English  ;  but  of  some- 
what later  date  than  tho  rest  of  the  work.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that,  after  the  towor  was  completed  (to 
tho  height  of  its  Early  English  stages),  some  signs  of 
weakness  had  ap|>eared ;  and  that,  with  tho  recollection 
of  tlie  fall  of  the  central  tower  of  V/inchestor  to  dia. 
tiirb  them,  the  builders  determined  to  introduce  tbeHo 
internal  abutments.  That  they  are  of  later  date  than 
tk  of  the  church  is  evident,  not   only 
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from  their  architectural  character,  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  clerestory  lights  in  the  nave,  after  com- 
pletion, have  been  blocked ;  and  from  the  entire  walling 
up  of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  in  those  bays  of  the 
transepts  which  adjoin  the  tower. 

The  tower,  notwithstanding  the  additional  support 
thus  supplied,  proved  insecure,  as  was  the  case  with  so 
many  other  central  towers  of  early  date.  The  piers 
gave  way ;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  settlement  that  the 
spire  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  the  main 
arcade  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  is  so  bent  and 
disturbed.  Bishop  Beaughahp  (1450 — 1481)  inserted, 
by  way  of  counter-thrnst,  the  arches  which  cross  be- 
tween the  tower  piers,  and  separate  the  tower  from  the 
transepts.  Arches  had  been  inserted  in  the  cathedi'als 
of  Canterbury  and  Wells,  for  similar  reasons;  and  it 
would  seem  that  (since  no  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  spire  for  a  very  long  period)  the 
erection  of  these  arches  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
mischief.  They  are  rich  and  peculiar  in  design,  and 
at  the  sides  have  brackets  for  figures.  The  spandrels 
on  either  side  of  the  main  arch  are  filled  with  open 
tracery ;  and  at  the  top  are  a  battlement  and  cornice, 
in  the  hollow  of  which  latter  are  heads  and  flowers, — 
roses  with  leaves,  and  open  lilies. 

The  Heme  vault  of  the  tower,  and  the  enrichment 
of  the  arches,  which  rest  on  the  Early  English  piers, 
are  also  the  work  of  Bishop  Beaumont.  The  triforium 
and  clerestory  of  the  nave  are  carried  round  the  tran- 
sept :  the  triforium,  on  the  north  side,  being  replaced 
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HM,  'I'lin  Mimuini-nl*  t(i  bv  noticed  ia  this  tnaac^ 
Hl'i'  llih>ii  li,v  Kliixiiiiin.-lliu  inoHt  importniit to  Willtam 
tli<iiiiil>   I'liil'ln,  llifi  liiiH-rnliof  (in  which  rcpreeents  the 
(t'i'iil  Miiiiiarllnik    Ml.  I'lurlo'ii  uJinritiea  were  cxtenaJra. 
'n...iiiln>rlwiiBr«l>i\Viilt(irim.lWi]liaiuLDng.  "The» 
|a    [iiillilhu   l'xLl'lkll^lllmry    in   tho    duHign,"   eaya    Si; 
WiiriiiKli,  "  liiili  tlui  wiirkmHrmhip  in  giiud,  and  there  ic 
IhhI  fKMilniil  1)1  Ihii  liiwdH."     Tliu  monument  to  JainM 
Illbl'rl*,  NIIIIkiI'  tif  '  llcnnoi,'  is  by  iJncnn;  tliat  to  lua 
Will,  liid  llinl   Kinl  ()('  Mnlliiosbury,  whusu  letters  ftnjti 
Jiiiip'iihIr  ruriii  »•<  \a\nMa  a  oouti'ihutiun  to  the  hisl 
nt  llio  M'lupi  of  llmii'K..  III.,  is  by  Chanlrfy.    The  aei 
ItKHCit  of  Hit-   Itlnhiiiil    Unit    Hodi-Q,  the  historlaD 
WllUhiro,  U  llin  w<.rl(  of  Lnms,  a  niUivL'  of  Sal! 
Ituiimi'h  aim,  attniiiab  thu  wont  wall  of  tlie  tran 
inuiiiiji'lal  III'  John  itrllU-n,  Ihii  fatlier  uf  moilem  andn 
dingy.    IL  WOK  iiluoud  horo,  in  tbn  cuthudrul  of  hisnati 
ciiiinty,  hy  thn  Koynl  IriatituUi  of  ItriCisb  Architects, 
IKil,  thu  year  nf  DriltouK  lUath.     Agaiust  ibo  iiottlt 
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wall  is  the  mutilated  e^gy  of  a  bisLop,  probably  Bishop 
Bltthk,  died  1499  (see  Part  IT.) ;  and  partly  in  the 
eastern  aisle  is  a  large  tomb  with  canopy,  assigned  to 
Bishop  WooDviLLE,  died  1484  (Part  II.). 

XXII.  A  staircase  in  the  angle  of  the  transept  leads 
upward  to  the  tower,  which  may  be  ascended  by  stair- 
cases in  each  of  its  flanking  turrets.  The  top  of  the 
tower  is  called  the  "Eight  Doors,"  from  the  double 
doors  on  each  side,  through  which  the  visitor  will  ob- 
tain magnificent  views  over  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  The  first  story  of  the  tower  is  of  Early  Eng- 
lish date,  and  originally  formed  a  lantern,  open  to  the 
nave.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  resting  on  slender 
shafts.  The  ascent  of  the  spire — which  is  a  formidable 
undertaking — is  made  internally  by  a  series  of  ladders 
as  far  as  a  little  door  about  forty  feet  below  the  vane  ; 
and  from  that  point  the  adventurous  climber  has  to 
scale  the  outside  by  means  of  hooks  attached  to  the 
walls.  The  interior  is  filled  with  a  timber  frame, 
consisting  of  a  central  piece  with  arms  and  braces. 
This  entire  frame,  the  arms  of  which  were  made  to 
support  floors  which  served  as  scafifolds  whilst  the  spire 
was  building,  is  hung  to  the  capstone  of  the  spire  by 
iron  crciss  bars,  and  by  the  iron  standard  of  the  vane, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  central  piece. 
Great  additional  strength  is  thus  given  to  the  whole 
shell  of  the  spire,  and  especially  to  its  summit.  The 
arms  and  braces  are  not  mortised  into  the  central  piece, 
hut  are  so  fitted  as  to  be  removed  at  pleasure,  for  the 
sake  of  easy  repair.    The  whole  arrangement  is  curious 
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s  at  the  aontfa  end  of 
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thia  trutiHoiit  iiro  flllnil  with  stained  glass ;  that  in  the 
two  ii|i)it>riiiimt  liglitH  Iwing  Early  English.  [Plntii  VH.] 
"  Tlio  rest  ooiitaiii  moilom  coiiios  of  the  Early  EngUsh 
linlluriiB,  nxit'iit  tliu  ccutro  light  of  the  lowest  tripled 
whidi  ai'jioiini  to  ho  modern  in  design.  Tlieso  windows 
Klfoi-d  Olio  iif  the  imniy  iiroofs  that,  however  cloeelj  the 
do»i|{u  of  AiKticut  ifhua  is  uupied,  tLe  imitation  cannot 
bu  ei)iii(ik>tii  unleoH  the  texture  of  the  ancient  material  it 
uti|iliid  almi."  (/.  ICiWun.  The  principal  monumenti 
In  thin  traii8i>|)t  nru,  liutweuii  tlio  south  choir-aisle  and 
thai  of  the  Iraiiiieiit,- the  very  fine  oltar-tonib,  with  J 
efflgy,  of  Ilii(ho]iMrrFniii>,  died  U07  (see  Part  n.),  Th«  I 
(laiielt  Uiiil  arches  of  tliu  tomb  dusorve  nutice ;  and  the  | 
vIDgy  itself,  of  white  marble,  is  unusually  solemn  and 
Initiressive.  Ill  Ihu  lullow  nionlding  of  the  canopy  are 
birils  beiirlnu  seroUs,  with  tho  inscription,  "  Honor  Dei 
ol  ghirin."  Ill  (he  ijiiatrofeils  at  the  angles  are.  on  the 
Monllt  hIiIu,  tlm  anus  of  Eiiglaml  and  Franco  qaarterly; 
and  tho  eniMs  and  martlets  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor  - 
uii  thu  tiurth  side,  the  anus  of  Uishop  Mitford  himself 
Hliil  uf  tliu  Hl^(^  of  Hulisbiiry,  Against  tho  cast  wall  of 
tliu  trAmteiitHiiiile  la  a  stimll  iiuatrefoil  in  Caen  stone, 
nnoliialiitf  a  tliiriiiled  vrasu,  ilosiguud  by  Pvjin,  for  Lieut. 
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For  a  notice  of  the  exterior  of  the 
spire,  Bco  §  VII.  The  tower  and  spire  have  been 
strengthened  since  the  year  18G2  ;  and  the  work  done 
in  them  nnder  Mr.  (now  Sir)  G.  G.  Scott's  direction, 
is  described  in  the  Appendix,  Note  II. 

SXIII.  The  south  traneipt  is  in  all  respects  a  conn- 
ter^Htrt  of  the  north.    The  windows  at  the  south  end  of 
this  transept  are  filled  with  staiiied  glass;   thnt  in  the 
two  uppermost  lights  being  Early  English.  [Phite  VII.] 
"  The  rest  contain  modem  copies  of  the  Early  Englisli 
patterns,  except  the  centre  light  of  the  lowest  triplet, 
which  appears  to  be  modem  in  dcBigu.    These  windows 
afford  one  of  the  many  proofs  that,  bowever  closely  the 
design  of  ancient  gloBs  is  copied,  the  imitntion  oaimot 
be  complete  nnlcEe  the  texture  of  the  ancient  material  ia 
copied  also."— t.  Wiiulon.     The  piinci{>al  monuinenta  . 
in  this  ti'ausept  ore,  between  the  sonth  choir-aisle  a 
that  of  the  transept,— the  very  fine  altar-tomb,  witll  J 
effigy,  of  Bifihoji  Mitford,  died  U07  {sec  Part  II.).  ' 
panels  and  arches  of  the  tomh  deserve  notice ;  and 
effigy  itself,  of  white  marhlu,  is  unusually  solemn  t 
improasive.    In  the  hulluw  moulding  of  the  canopy  K 
birds  bearing  serolla,  with  the  inscription, "  Sodot  I 
et  gloria."    In  the  quatrefoils  at  the  angles  are 
soutli  side,  the  arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly; 
and  the  cross  and  martlets  of  Edward  the  Confessor; 
on  the  north  side,  the  arms  of  Bishop  Mitford  himself^ 
and  of  the  Sec  of  Salisbury.     Against  the  cost  wall  of  1 
the  trauEcptHtixle  is  n  small  qnatrefoil  in  Caen  stone, 
enclosing  a  floriated  cross,  designt^d  by  i'u^/n,  for  Lieut. 
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Wm.  Fisher,  killed  at  Moodkee,  Dec.  18,  1845 ;  and 
near  the  south-east  angle,  a  modern  memorial  of  nnusual 
character,  for  Bishop  Fisheb,  died  1825,  and  buried  at 
Windsor.  Against  the  south  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Edward  Poork,  died  1780,  and  his  wife ;  and  on  the 
west  wall,  the  monument  with  bust  of  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Hyde,  died  1665.  He  was  Lord  Clarendon's  first 
cousin.  In  this  transept  is  also  an  elaborate  monu- 
ment for  John  Henry  Jacob,  Major  of  the  1st  Battalion 
of  Wilts  (rifle)  Volunteers.  Major  Jacob  died  in 
18G2,  and  the  monument — a  coped  coffin,  with  cross 
and  shields  of  arms,  under  a  flat  table  carried  on  small 
shafts,  and  inlaid  with  brasses — was  erected  by  mem- 
bers of  his  corps.  A  door  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  transept  leads  into  the  cloisters  and  chapter-house, 
to  be  afterwards  (§§  XXXVI.— XLI.)  noticed. 

XXIV.  The  organ-screen,  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  and  crossed  between  the  eohtem  tower 
piers,  was  the  work  of  Wyatt,  and  was  formed  of  frag- 
ments from  the  Hungerford  and  Beaufort  chapels, 
destroyed  by  him.  It  has  been  (1875)  entirely  re- 
moved ;  and  will  be  replaced  by  a  light,  open  screen, 
partly  of  metal,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The 
organ,  built  by  Green,  of  Isleworth,  stood  on  Wyatt's 
screen,  and  was  the  gift  of  George  III.  in  the  character 
of  a  "  Berkshire  gentleman,"  as  the  inscription  on  its 
west  front  testifies.  Until  1836,  Berkshire  formed 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  place  of  the 
organ  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  choir. 

XXV.  On  passing  into  the  choir  the  "  coldness  and 
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leonaeBS,"  whicli  have  been  complained  of  ae  detracting 
from  the  effect  of  this  cnthedial  were  formerly  more 
itppnrent  thitu  in  the  nave ;  mainly  owing,  however,  to 
the  wide-Bpread  destruction  wrought  by  Wyatt  in  thia 
pnrt  of  the  edifice.  Ho  roraoved  the  rcredoa  behind 
the  high  altar,  and  the  ecrecn  at  the  (mtrance  of  Ibe 
Lady-chape)  ;  thus  throwing  open  the  low  eastern  aisle 
and  the  Lady-chapel  itself  to  the  choir.  The  altar  was 
placed  nt  the  eastern  end  of  tho  Lady-chapel,  from 
which  monumonta  and  chonlries  were  mthlcsBly  swept 
away.  The  effect  thnsprnduced  was  rlecidodly  not  good; 
and  although  a  very  high  rorcdos  entirely  shotting  out  , 
the  eastern  end  of  a  cathedral  IB  perhaps  a  die-sight, 
the  condition  of  Salisbury  until  tho  present  (1875) 
restoration,  was  a  snfQcicnt  proof  that  such  a  screen 
cannot  bo  entirely  dispccscd  with.  This  defect  will 
be  remedied  by  the  new  and  superb  rerodos,  the  gift 
of  Earl  Beauchamp,  which  is  about  (1875J  to  bo  ere« 
from  Sir  G.  G.  Soott'a  design.  Tlie  colouring  of  th«  1 
vaulting,  and  the  renovutiun  of  thb  wood-work,  hova 
also  done  much  toward  a  true  restoration  of  tho  ohoir. 

'JTie  architecture  of  the  choir, — piera,  triforium,  and  i 
clerestory, — differs  but  littlo  from  that  of  the  m 
The  plan  of  tho  piers,  however,  is  not  the  same,  'Each 
pier  has  eight  detached  sliufts  of  polished  Purbeck ; 
nnd  tbo  dog's  tooth  ornament  is  laid  into  the  inner  ' 
monldings  of  the  arches.  The  trifiirinm  and  clerft- 
story  ore  tho  same  as  in  the  nave  ;  expcpt  that,  above 
the  three  arches  at  tho  eastern  end  of  the  presby- 
tery, tho  triforiiun,  instead  of  its  ordimiry  grouping, 
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is  formed  by  fiye  small  arches  with  cinquefoil  headings. 
Above  is  a  triplet  window,  with  a  blind  panelling  on 
either  side.  The  glass  in  this  window,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  was  the 
gift  of  the  Earl  of  Eadnor  in  1781.  It  was  executed 
by  Pearson,  after  a  design  by  Mortimer ;  and  although 
the  depth  and  solemnity  of  a  true  Early  English 
design  would  no  doubt  suit  the  position  better,  this 
window  is  not  without  merit.  "  There  are  no  over- 
powering masses  of  heavy  shadow,  and  the  more  posi- 
tive colours  are  carried  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
picture.  The  colouring  is  lively,  and  the  picture  has 
a  certain  degree  of  brilliancy." — C.  W. 

The  greater  part  of  the  stalls  and  the  bishop's  throne, 
dated  originally  from  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Hume 
(IIGG — 1782),  but  were  remodelled  and  canopies  added 
by  Wyatt.  They  were  stained  of  a  dark  oak  colour, 
and  the  name  of  the  prebend  to  which  each  stall  is 
appropriated  was  placed  at  the  back.  They  have  now 
(1875)  bjen  taken  down,  and  the  ancient  portions  have 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  replaced.  It  became  evi- 
dent, in  this  restoration,  that  the  upper  tier  of  stalls 
are  of  Early  English  date,  possibly  of  the  same  period 
as  those  at  Exeter.  They  are  plain  in  design,  and  the 
snbsellia  are  nearly  all  carved  with  one  pattern  of 
foliage.  There  are  no  grotesques.  Tiie  galleries 
which  ran  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  have,  as  a  matter 
of  course  been  removed ;  and  the  stalls  themselves  will 
probably  be  furnished  with  canopies,  as  at  Exeter. 
The  choir  has  thus  been  much  opened  to  the  aisles, 
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The  abafts  of  Porbeck  marble  tbrongbout  the  choir 

liave  been  repaired,  cleaned,  and  polished.  The  polish- 
ing has  brought  out  etrongly  the  very  dark  tone  of  the 
marble,  ivhich  thua  contrasts  with  t)ie  light  colours 
of  the  walla  and  roof  too  Bbarjilj  to  he  altogether 
pleasant.  The  vaulting  of  the  choir  ami  presbytery 
was  painted  in  medallions  ;  the  work  being  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  All  this  painting  has  been  restored 
— or  nitlier  the  vault  has  been  newly  painted— under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bgll.  As  far  as 
the  eastern  piers  of  the  eastern  transept  there  are 
various  figures  of  saints  and  prophets.  Then  uccors  a 
representation  nf  Our  Lord  in  Majesty  :  ond  in  the 
vaulting  of  the  presbytery,  eastward,  are  smaller  medal- 
lions with  the  labonra  of  the  twelve  mimtljs.  The 
vaulting-ribs  ore  coloured  blue,  red,  and  green,  with 
the  bosses  of  leafage  gilt.  The  ground  of  the  vaulting 
ia  a  creamy- white,  with  red  lines.  Tlie  figures  in  the 
medallions  arc  on  a  pale-blue  ground.  The  whole  is, 
it  is  asserted,  a  reproduction  of  the  original  paintings; 
but  some  change  has  certainly  been  made  in  the  medal- 
lions of  the  months,  and  whether  the  ancient  oolouring 
has  been  used  throughout  is  very  doubtful.  At  the 
cast  end  of  the  presbytery  the  mouldings  iif  the  maia 
arches  have  been  coloured  in  pale  groi^ns  and  reds; 
and  the  spaces  between  the  arches  are  filled  with  con- 
ventional flowing  patterns  of  Eiirly  English  character. 
In  the  triforium  and  clerestory  the  rings  and  abaci  of 
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tbe  smftll  Pnrbeck  shafts  are  gilt ;  as  are  the  capitals 
of  the  vaulting-shafts.  It  is  proposed  to  apply  a 
Bimilar  system  of  oolonring  to  the  rest  of  the  walls  and 
arcades  of  both  choir  aod  presbytery. 

The  original  position  of  the  high  altar  is,  perhaps, 
marked  by  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  in  tbe  vaulting ; 
and  during  the  present  restoration  a  small  windlass 
was  discovered  close  to  the  adjoining  pier  of  the  pres- 
bytery, on  the  north  side.  It  may  not  impossibly  have 
served  to  work  some  canopy  or  baldachin  above  the 
altar ;  which,  if  this  was  its  position,  must  have  been 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  east  end  of  tbe  pres- 
bytery, where  the  new  reredos  will  be  placed.  (See 
Appendix,  Note  IV.) 

It  is  proposed  (1875)  to  fill  the  two  bays  of  the 
presbytery  which  adjoin  the  reredos,  north  and  south, 
with  a  screen-work,  to  be  partly  constructed  from  a  very 
beautiful  Early  English  screen,  now  in  tbe  north-cast 
transept,  but  removed  there  from  some  other  part  of 
the  cathedral.  The  original  position  of  this  screen  is 
uncertain;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  formed 
part  of  a  "  pulpitum  "  or  organ-screen  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir.  There  is  evidence  that  such  a  screen 
formerly  existed  there ;  since  an  examination  of  Bishop 
Beaochamp's  arches  will  show  that  they  rested,  east- 
ward, on  a  construction  of  some  sort  attached  to  the 
eastern  tower  piers. 

The  pavement  of  the  choir  and  presbytery  will  be 
kid  with  rich  tiles. 

XXYL  Opposite  each  other,  in  the  second  bay  of 
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tlae  choir  counting  from  tho  east,  are  the  chapels  of  ^ 
Bisho]>  AwUey,  and  (1875)  ofWaltcr,  Lonl  Hungoiv 
fori],  tho  latter  removed  from  the  nave  hj  the  Earl  of  J 
Radnor,  as  repreiientatiTO  of  tho  Hungorford  iiunily,  1 
in  1778.     Bishop  Atjdi.ev's  chantry  fdicd  1524 :  i 
Part  II.),  [Plate  VIII.].  is  one  of  the  fen  moninoentB 
(Accupjiiig  their  origiual  places  in  tho  cathedral. 
a  Tery  fine  exBoijile  of  late  Perpendicular ;  and  nutfl 
bo  compnred,  though  far  less  rich  in  all  its  details,  4 
with  tho  almost  contemporary  monument  of  Bishop 
Fox  at  WinchcEtor.    The  numerous  figures  which  filled 
the  niches  have  long  been  removed.     The  anuB  and 
initials  of  the  founder  appear  on  tho  shields  projcctiDgnl 
from  tho  comico,  and  Biipporting  the  episcopal  mitratfl 
The  interior,  which  retains  much  bright  colouriDg,  hoi 
a.  rich  fan-vault.      Tho  EungeT/ord  Cliojiel  oppt 
interesting  as  an  example  of  eai'ly  ironwork,  lias 
ferod  more  Berious  degradation,  in  spite  of  its  n 
tion  and  blazoned  shields.     It  has  been  convortod  ii 
a  pew  for  the  Bnduor  family,  for  which  purpose  it  n 
removed  from  its  proper  situation  in  the  nave, 
upper  part  is  entirely  of  iron,  with  the  projectione 
Tho  arms  on  the  difTtrcnt  cumpartmeuts  of  the  I 
are  those  of  tho  foundor  and  his  two  wives.     On  tiii 
ceiling  within  are  a  series  of  bearings,  illustrating  tbe 
deeoont  of  Lord  Badnor  from  the  Hungcrfi>rds.     Iron 
chajMila  auch  as  the  present,  which  dales  about  1429,  I 
are  rare,  especially  of  so  early  a  date.     The  finest  aai] 
most  elahornte  oxam]ilo  is  the  chantry  of  Edward  IV^  I 
(died  1483),  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.     Thi»  | 
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Hungerford  Chapel,  of  which  the  ironwork  only  is 
ancient,  will  be  removed  from  its  present  situation, 
into  which  it  was  intruded  about  a  century  since. 

XXVII.  From  the  choir  we  pass  into  the  low  eastern 
aisle  behind  it,  opened  by  Wyatt  both  to  the  choir  and 
the  Lady-chapel,  but  now  closed  from  the  former  by 
the  new  reredos. 

The  modern  colouring  of  all  this  part  of  the  church, 
as  seen  from  the  presbytery,  will  already  have  attracted 
attention,  and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  strangely 
unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  said  to  be,  and 
perhaps  is,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  ancient  colour- 
ing :  but  this  is  no  sound  reason  for  restoring  what  is 
in  itself  inharmonious  and  harsh.  The  Purbeck  shafts 
have  be^n  polished,  and  are  almost  black.  Other  piers 
are  coloured  a  crude  green.  The  main  vaulting-ribs 
are  in  dull  red,  and  the  same  green,  with  the  dog-tooth 
ornament  in  white.  The  vaulting  itself  is  white,  with 
narrow  red  lines.  A  pattern  of  Early  English  foliage 
in  red  occurs  round  the  bosses  of  each  bay,  and  is 
carried  into  the  vault.  The  spandrels  above  the  win- 
dows and  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  windows  have  also 
been  coloured,  in  both  retrochoir  and  Lady-chapel. 
The  colour  throughout  is  so  strong  and  positive,  that 
the  low  roof  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  brought 
heavily  on  the  eye,  and  the  grace  of  the  architecture 
has  been  seriously  injured.  The  work  is  by  Clayton 
AND  Bell. 

The  eastern  aisle  itself  is  narrower  and  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  "  procession  paths "  of  either  Win- 
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Chester  or  Exeter;   bat  the  Blender  clustered  shafts 
which  separate  it  from  the  Lodj-chapel  invest  this  port 
of  the  cathedral  with  unuBiml  beauty.     TLo  huight  of    , 
eauh  shaft  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  diameter  little  more   ] 
than  ten  inches.     The  Ladi/'fliapel  [Plato  IS.— tbia  J 
plate  shows  it  as  it  was  hoforo  the  resturation  (1875)]  I 
is  divided  b^  similar  clusters  and  hy  single  sbaftB,  into  I 
a  central  and  two  side-aisles.    The  sleniter,  and  almoat  1 
reed-like  columns  assist  in  carrying  the  vault.     At  the  | 
east  end  is  a  triple  lancet,  with  an  odJitiunal  light  on  1 
either  side;  the  intervening  space  being  uucupied  hj  ] 
on  exterior  buttress.     All  fire  lights  have  been  filled 
with  stained  gtuss  in  commemoration  of  the  lato  Dean 
Lear.      The   subjects  represented   are   the   principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.      Tliia  gloss  has 
replaced  au  iudifferont  painted  window,  dii^playing  tbe  , 
Besurrection,  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds.  1 
The  alfar-piece,  below  the  window,  i 
pnaition.    The  three  central  niches  formed  the  original  I 
altar-picco  of  the   Beauchamp  Chapel    (date   1481),,l 
whilst  these  on  either  side  were  constructed  &om  thvV 
entrances  to  that  and  to  the  Hungerford  Chapel  (di 
1470),  both  of  which  were  destroyed  hy  Wjutt". 
were  rich  and  highly  decorated,  as  their  rcmaiua  full}| 
prove.     The  canopies  of  the  niches  under  tl 
windows  of  the  Lady-chapel  were  formed  by  a 
from  the  Beanchamp  chantry.    In  this  chapel,  kfter  bit 
canonization  in  145G,  stood  tlie  magnificent  shrine  of 

^  Epgrnvm^Et  of  botb  thusd  chapels   will  bn   fuuad  ia  Oough'i 
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St.  Osmund,  whose  tomb  was  lemoYcd  hence  to  the 
nave,  and  has  now  been  brought  back  and  placed  at  the 
entrance. 

The  floor  of  both  Lady-chapel  and  Betrochoir  is  laid 
with  rich  tiling,  the  patterns  of  which  haye  been  imi- 
tated from  old  tiles  remaining  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  choir-aisle. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  the  Ladj-chapcl, 
but  without  any  memorial  or  inscription,  are  interred 
six  Earls  and  four  Countesses  of  Pembroke,  the  first 
laid  here  having  been  Earl  Henry,  died  1601 ;  his 
countess  (died  1621), 

"  The  glory  of  all  Terse, 
Sidney  s  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 

also  lies  here,  unrecorded  like  the  rest.  Her  epitaph  is 
written  on  pages. more  enduring  than  brass  or  marble, 
in  the  *  Arcadia,'  and  in  Ben  Jonson*s  verses.  Her 
son.  Earl  William,  died  1630,  whose  character,  as  drawn 
by  Clarendon  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  has  all 
the  life-like  vigour  of  a  portrait  by  Vandyke ;  and  Earl 
Philip,  died  1669 — the  unworthy  original  of  the  wonder- 
ful picture  at  Wilton— also  repose  here. 

XXVUI.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  choir-aisle  is 
the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Gorges,  of  Longford 
Castle,  and  of  his  widow,  Helena  Suachenberg,  a  fiue 
example  of  "the  very  worst  taste  of  design."  Four 
twisted  pillars  support  the  entablature  with  its  orna- 
ments,—  obelisks,  globes,  spheres,  and  the  cardinal 
Tirtues.  The  effigies  of  the  knight  and  his  lady  lie 
'  beneath  this  "heavy  load."     The  latter  accompanied 
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tbo  Princess  Cecilia  of  Sweden  to  England,  where  ehs 
became  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour,  and 
married,  first  the  Mnrquis  of  Nurtbamptun,  and  aftei^ 
wards  Sir  Tliomas  Gorges.  The  monument  was  erected 
in  the  year  of  hor  death  hj  hor  son,  Edirard  Lord 
Giorges,  Bitron  of  Dundulk.  Under  an  arch  in  the 
north  wall  of  this  uisle  is  a  tomb  with  a  cross  fleurj  in 
relief,  assigned  to  Bishop  Boqek  de  Moktitai^  died 
1330.  The  stone  sliib  on  which  it  is  now  set  is  said  I 
to  have  covered  the  remains  of  Bishop  Lohgesp^ 
died  1S9G,  sou  of  the  second  Earl  William  Longcspdot 
In  the  same  aisle,  at  tbo  buck  of  the  choir,  in  the  l>»y 
below  the  Andlcy  Chapel,  is  the  tomb  assigned— 
questionably ^to  Bishop  Bingham,  died  1246.  The. 
oiietiog  structure  seems  of  later  date.  The  crockoti 
of  the  arch  are  enriched  with  figures  of  angels;  f 
from  the  centre  rises  a  lofty  pinnacle  in  three  storiok 
The  slab  waa  inlaid  with  a  brass,  which  has  diftf 
appeared.  This  was  apparently  a  cross  flenry  with  ft 
derai-figure;  and  if  really  of  the  age  of  liiahop  Billg> 
ham,  it  is  one  of  tbo  earlicEt  iuataucoB  of  the  nse  of 
broBB  ]dat()  in  England. 

XXIX.  In  tbo  north-eitst  trangppi,  now  called  tlie 
Morning  Chapol,  tbo  chief  objeeta  of  interest  are  the  ' 
monument  of  Bishop  Puore  and  the  brass  of  Bishop 
Wyvillc.  Snioll  secondary  transepts,  sucb  as  these  at 
Salisbury,  occur  also  at  Canterbury  and  at  Lincolnj 
and  on  tbo  continent,  the  great  Conventual  church  of  1 
Cluny  (now  destroyed)  afiorded  a  lino  eiumple  of  tl 
some  arrangcmuut.      The   grouud-nlan  of  the  £ 
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chnrch  was  thns  made  to  resemble  a  donble  or  arehi- 
episcopal  cross.*  Inverted  arches,  recalliDg  those  in 
WcUs  Cathedral,  are  inserted  between  the  piers  at  the 
entrance  of  this,  and  of  the  sonth-east  transept  They 
are  Decorated,  as  is  evident  from  the  mouldings,  and 
from  the  natural  oak-leaves  in  the  capitals.  All  this 
part  of  the  church  was  showing  signs  of  insecurity 
when  these  arches  were  added  as  counter-thrusts.  On 
the  south  side  the  piers  are  much  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  effigy  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Poore  was  re- 
moved by  Wyatt  from  its  original  position  on  the  north 
side  of  the  high  altar.  The  bishop  himself,  the  founder 
of  the  existing  cathedral,  was  translated  to  Durham  in 
the  year  1228,  where,  according  to  authentic  records, 
his  body  was  conveyed  after  his  death  at  Farrent  in 
Dorsetshire  in  1237.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  interred  in  his  former 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  but  he  may  possibly  have  had  a 
monument  erected  there  as  the  founder  and  especia] 
benefactor  of  the  new  church.  The  eflSgy,  which  is  in 
many  resx)ects  a  striking  one,  may  very  well  bo  of  his 
period,  and  the  turrets  at  the  head  of  the  canopy  per- 
haps refer  to  his  church  building.  Over  the  centre  of 
the  arch  is  an  angel  supporting  the  circle  and  crescent 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  leafed  heading  of  the 
Bishop's  crozier  is  unusually  graceful. 

•  M.  Didron  (*Icoiiographic  Chretienne,' pp.  371-382),  considei-s 
thb  arrangement  as  an  indication  of  a  certain  Byzantine  influence. 
The  same  plan  is  found  at  Athens  and  at  Mount  Athos,  in  buildings 
of  a  rerj  early  period. 
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Immediately  within  tlie  entrance  to  the  transept  is 
the  very  ciiriouB  brass  (remuvod  from  the  nave)  of  Bishop 
WrviLLE  (diod  1375  :  see  Part  U.)  [Plate  X.]  Tliis 
bishop  recovered  from  the  sec  Sherboruc  Castle,  which 
King  Stephen  hEtd  seized  from  the  warlike  hands  of 
Bishop  Boger.  It  had  been  granted  by  Edward  lU. 
to  William  Montaoute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  againEt  whom 
the  bishop  brought  a  writ  of  right.  Tlie  diBputants 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  trial  by  battle,  and  both  pro- 
duced their  champions  in  the  lists.  They  were  pre- 
paring to  engage,  when  a  message  from  the  king  ordered 
the  question  to  be  referred  to  another  dn)L  and  in  the 
meantime  matters  were  compromised,  the  eorl  ceding 
the  castlo  to  tlie  bishop  and  his  saocossora  on  payment 
of  2500  marks.  The  brass  represents  th«  contested 
castle,  with  keep  and  portcnlliB.  At  the  Aoor  of  the 
first  <Aard  appears  the  bishop  with  mitro  aiid  orozier, 
bestowing  the  episcopal  benediction  on  his  champion. 
who  stands  at  the  gate  of  the  outer  ward  in  a  close- 
fitting  'jack,'  with  a  battle-axe  or  'unciniis,'  the  wea- 
pon appropriated  to  judicial  combat,  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  shield  in  bis  left.  The  rabbits  and  hares  befors  I 
the  castle  gate  refer  to  the  chase  of  Bishop's  Bers  I 
within  Windsor  Forest,  a  grant  or  restitution  of  whiok  J 
was  also  procured  by  Bishop  Wyville, 

The  gravestone  of  Bishop  Jbwbl  (died  1571?  b 
Fait  II.),  from  which  a  small  brass  has  been  remOTod^  j 
and  thot  of  Bishoj)  Gbeast  (died  1577).  still  retaumig  1 
his  effigy,  lie  near  the  great  brass  of  Bishop  Wyvilta.  ] 
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A  lavatory  [Plate  XL]  of  Decorated  character,  which 
formerly  stood  near  the  vestry,  and  is  now  placed  in 
this  transept,  shonld  also  be  remarked. 

XXX.  Eetoming  through  the  eastern  aisle  we  enter 
the  south  cJioir-aisle,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the 
stately  thongh  tasteless  monumoDt  (partly  blocking  the 
windows)  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford 
(died  1621),  and  of  his  still  more  unfortunate  countess, 
the  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  died  in  1563,  nearly 
sixty  years  before  him.  John  Duke  of  Somerset  (the 
'  proud '  duke)  and  his  wife,  the  famous  heiress  of  the 
Percys,  are  also  interred  here;  and  the  monument, 
which  is  gilt  and  painted,  was  restored  by  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  long  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth 
for  his  private  marrioge  with  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  who  had  certain  claims  to  the  royal  succession. 
His  wife,  after  her  release  from  the  Tower,  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
*'  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  epitaph  on  his  (Lord 
Hertford's)  monument,  an  affecting  testimony  to  tlie 
purity  and  faithfulness  of  an  attachment  rendered  still 
more  sacred  by  misfortune  and  time.  Quo  desiderio 
vcteres  revocavit  amores "." 

In  the  south-east  angle  of  this  aisle  is  the  altar- tomb 
(formerly  assigned  to  Bishop  Wickhampton)  of  William 
Wilton,  Chancellor  of  Sarum,  1506—1523.  The  shields 
on  the  cornice  bear  the  device  of  Henry  VIII.  (a  rose) 
aud  that  of  Catherine  of  Arragon  (a  pomegranate) ;  the 

*  Hnllam,  Const.  Hist.  Eog.,  chap.  iii. 
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anus  of  Bisliop  Audley,  Wilton's  jiatron ;  and  of  Abing- 
don Abbey,  to  which,  ho  may  bavo  been  formerly 
iittftched.  Other  shicldB  diepbiy  Lis  rebus,  tbo  letters 
W.  I,  L.  on  a.  label,  and  a  ton  or  barrel.  Immediately 
below  the  Hnngerford  ubantry  is  a  tomb  from  which 
the  brass  has  buen  removed,  ascribod,  hut  most  impro- 
bably, to  Bishop  WiLUAM  OF  YouK  (died  1256).  The 
canopy  is  certainly  of  much  later  date.  Adjoiaiag,  and 
near  tlie  choir  door,  ie  a  memorial  for  Dean  Cla.heb 
(died  1757),  the  friend  of  Newton. 

XXXI.  The  monument  opposite  William  of  York's, 
between  the  cboir-aiale  and  the  eastern  aisle  of  the 
transept,  is  one  of  the  most  im]>OTtMit  and  interesting 
in  the  cathedrnl.  It  is  that  of  Bishop  Gilbs  sb  Bbiu- 
FORT  (died  1'262),  during  whoso  epiecupate  the  cathedral 
WHS  completed  and  dedicated.  |rinte  XH.J  All  the 
details  of  this  remai'kahle  nioDument  dcservo  the  most 
careful  examination.  The  effigy,  at  tbo  head  of  whiclt 
are  smallfigiirefi  of  censing  angels,  liesbsncalh  a  canopy 
supported,  north  and  south,  by  two  open  arches  with 
qnatrefoils  in  the  beads,  Ench  arch  is  subdivided  by 
a  central  ehuft,  and  springs  from  clustered  shafts, 
detachtd.  A  trioiigulnr  hood-moulding,  with  crockets 
and  fiuiula  of  Icufago,  j)roject8  above  each  arch  j  and 
between  and  beyond  the  arches  shafts  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  canopy,  supporting  finials  of  very  excellent  de- 
sign, [Plate  XIII. j  The  whole  character  of  tbo  tomb 
is  most  graceful,  but  an  ospccial  interest  is  given  to  it 
by  the  reliefs  with  which  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  are 
filled,  and  by  tlie  small  sculptured  figures  on  various 
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parts  of  the  monmnent.  **  They  are  iudded  remarkable 
productions  for  the  time  of  their  execution,  and  in  many 
respects  are  well  worthy  the  study  and  imitation  of 
artists  of  our  own  day." — B,  Westmacott.  The  subjects 
in  the  spandrels,  beginning  on  the  fouth  side,  hare  been 
thus  interpreted.  The  first,  a  female  figure  with  an  infant 
and  attendants,  represents  the  birth  of  the  future  bishop: 
in  the  three  next  spandrels  are  his  confirmation  ('?), — 
either  his  own  education  or  his  instruction  of  others, — > 
and,  possibly,  his  first  preferment  The  shield,  hung 
from  a  tree  in  this  compartment,  bears  Az^  a  cross,  or, 
between  4  bezants,  no  doubt  his  own  arms.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  monument  are — the  bishop  doing  hom- 
age for  his  see — a  procession  with  a  cross-bearer,  per- 
haps referring  to  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral, — the 
bishop's  death,  and  the  presentation  of  his  soul  for  judg- 
ment. Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  life  of  Bishop 
Bridport.  (See  Part  II.)  It  may  be  added  that  the 
sculptures  both  here  and  in  the  chapter-house  must 
have  been  executed  by  artists  who  were  contemporary 
with  Niccola  Pisano  (bom  circ.  1200,  died  1276). 

XXXII.  The  south-east  transept  contains  memorial- 
windows  of  stained  glass  for  the  ofiBcers  and  men  of  the 
62nd  or  Wiltshire  Regiment,  who  fell  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Sutlej,  1845-46,  and  for  those  of  the  same 
regiment  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  Both  windows  were 
the  gift  of  suiriving  comrades.  Here  is  also  a  tablet 
•for  Bowles  the  poet  (a  canon  of  Salisbury),  who  died 
in  1850;  and  two  small  ones,  erected  by  him,  for 
Hooker  and  Chillingworth,  both  prebendaries  of  this 
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cathedral.  Remark  also  the  moDDineiits  of  Blslmp  Bdb- 
OKBB  (died  1837),  and  of  Bishop  Skth  Ward  (ilied  lOKS  : 
Bee  Fort  11.).  On  the  floor  is  thd  graveBtone  of  Dean 
Yonng,  father  of  thu  poet. 

XXXIII.  The  munijueTit-TOom,  which  is  entei'ed  from 
this  transept,  ia  a  diraly-liglited  octagon,  the  oaken  roof 
of  which  IB  supported  by  a  central  column  of  wood.  In 
the  chests  and  pTesses  contained  in  thia  room  are  <lo- 
pouitod  the  various  charters  and  other  documenta  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  and  its  property.  A  cope 
cheat  presorved  hero  has  a  peculiar  capital  on  one  of 
the  oaken  shafts  that  support  it,  which  may  indicate 
TBry  early  work, 

XXXIV.  In  the  noulh  choir-aide,  which  wo  now  re- 
enter, are  the  monumoate  of  Bishop  DAVEKA^*T  (died 
1641:  see  Part  IL);  of  Bishop  Salcot,  or  Capon, 
(died  1S57  ;  see  Part  II.) ;  and  of  Sm  Hiohaiid  Moa- 
p£BBON  and  hia  wifo  (died  16li7).  This  lost  is  a  good 
esainplo  of  the  time.  The  grnpes  and  vine-leavea 
wliich  cluster  about  the  black  marble  pillars 
loured  green  and  gold. 

XXXV.  Wo  may  now  roturs  to  the  sonth-weat  tnib'i 
sept  and  pass  into  the  cloisters,  above  one  walk  of  whitAJ 
is  the  library,  a  long  room,  built  by  Bisliop  Jewel 
1559—1571,  and  fitted  up  by  Bishop  Gheast  (1571— 
1576).  The  number  of  printed  books  is  about  5000, 
and  130  mauuBuript  volumes  ore  ahto  proHorvcd  here, 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  importance.  The- 
earliest  is  the  Gregorian  Lilnrgv,  with  an  A.  S.  version. 
The  pen-drawings  of  the  capital  letters  are  remarkable. 
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An  early  copy  of  Gcoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  and  a  copy  of 
Magna  Charta,  supposed  to  bo  tho  transcript  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  William  Longesp<^c,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, as  one  of  the  original  witnesses,  should  also  be 
mentioned. 

XXXVI.  The  cloisters  themselves  [Plate  XIV.]— 
they  were  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  cloisters  of 
a  monastery,  since  Salisbury  is  a  cathedral  of  the  old 
foundation,  and  at  no  time  had  monks  attached  to  it — 
which  are  of  later  date,  and  exhibit  a  more  developed 
style  than  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  are  among  the  finest 
examples  in  England ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautifuj 
than  the  contrast  of  their  long  grey  arcad^js  and  graceful 
windows  with  tlie  green  sward  of  the  cloister-garth,  or 
'  Paradise,'  the  *  layers  of  shade '  of  the  dusky  cedars  in 
its  centre,  and  the  patch  of  bright  blue  sky  above.  Tho 
length  of  each  side  ip  181  feet.  The  anangemont  of 
the  windows,  ^ith  their  large  six-foiled  openings  above, 
and  the  double  arches  below,  again  subdivided  by  a 
slender  shaft,  is  very  striking.  They  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  triforium  of  the  cathedral.  Eoiimrk 
also  tho  gradation  of  the  clustered  shafts,  originally  of 
Furbeck  marble,  between  and  in  the  centre  of  each  win- 
dow. The  upper  part,  above  tho  mullions,  was  originally 
glazed,  and  fragments  of  the  stained  glass  still  remain. 
[Plate  XV.]  A  blind  arcade  fills  the  oppf)sito  side, 
between  each  bay  of  the  vaulting,  which,  like  that 
within  tho  cathedral,  has  no  ridge-ribs.  The  clustered 
columns  at  tho  angles  of  the  cloister  have  enriched 
capitals,  the  rest  are  simply  moulded.    The  building  of 
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the  cloiBtors  muBt  bave  immediately  foUowod  tJiat  of 
tLo  catliedral,  sineo  the  chapter-honBO,  which  opens 
&om  thsm,  and  is  perhaps  of  slightly  later  character, 
dates  oarlj  in  the  rcigQ  of  Edward  I.,  many  of  whose 
pennies,  during  the  recent  restoration,  were  found  in 
lho4o  parts  of  tho  foundations  which  required  under- 
pinning. The  cloieters  were  restored  by  Bishop  Deni- 
son,  who  died  in  1854,  and  is  buried,  with  his  first  wife,  j 
in  the  central  enclosure.  The  original  Furbeek  shaAs  A 
were  then  replaced  by  common  stone,  "  to  the  no  K 
detriment  of  the  general  effect." 

XXXVII.  In  the  centre  of  tbe  eastern  walh  of  thai 
cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the  diapler-hoiue  [Plfltew 
XVI.],  dating,  as  has  already  been  said,  early  in  thttw 
reign  of  Edwnrd  L     It  is  "  a  noble  octagonal  bnildingj.l 
having  an  internal  diameter  of  about  fifly-oi^t  f 
Each  aide  is  occupied  by  a  large  window  of  fonr  lig] 
with  an  arcade  of  seven  bays  below  it ;  the  vaulting-ribl 
fall  upon  a  central  pillar,  and  their  fiUing-in  is  coi 
posed  of  the  same  light  concrete  found  througliout  tl 
laithcdral.     Whothe: 
a  high-pointed  roof  remains  a  disputed  point.     All  « 
know  is,  that  the  prcHcnt  roof  is  modern,  and  that  H 
poiu^on  has  eviilcntly  formed  part  of  ni 
temporary  with  the  building.     The  great  defect  of  tl 
structure  is  its  want  of  betdncas ;  externally  the  i 
tresses  do  not  project  far  enough,  and  internally  tl 
small  columns  at  the  angles  look  flat,  and  resembl 
reeds.     Altogether,  the  impteaaion  is  left  on  the  s] 
tator  that  the  aioliiteet,  whoever  lie  might  have  been,  1 
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mt  hy  no  means  up  to  the  mark  of  the  designors  of 
Westminster.  Canterburj,  or  Wells."  —  W.  Surges. 
[Plate  XVn.]  A  plinth  of  stone,  stipportiug  forty- 
two  niches  for  ae  mauy  prebendaries,  ninB  round  below 
tfae  windovcB ;  and  at  tlio  cast  end  is  a  raised  scat, 
diTided  into  seven  comportmentH,  for  the  bishop  and 
his  principal  dignitArius.  The  arcade,  on  this  side 
ftlone,  has  double  Ehafts.  The  restoration  of  the  entito 
building,  which  had  fallen  dangeroitely  out  of  repair, 
wu  conunenced  soon  after  the  death,  and  as  a  me* 
morial  of.  Bishop  Deuieon,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  CluttoD,  the  cathedral  architect;  and  after  the 
works  had  been  partly  completed,  the  chtijiter-house 
w*a  re-opened  with  a  solemn  serviee  in  July,  1856. 
The  Putbeck  shafts,  including  the  central  aolumn,  have 
been  cleaned  and  polished ;  the  floor  has  been  laid  with 
Minton's  encaustic  tiles,  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
arcade  Lave  also  been  inlaid  and  diapered ;  the  colouring 
and.  gilding  of  the  roof  has  been  restored  ;  the  windows 
bave  been  newly  glazed ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  senlptures,  which  had  been  ronch  mutilated — it  is 
Bald  by  the  puritanical  commiBBiouers,  who  held  their 
sittings  in  the  chapter-house  during  the  civil  war — 
ham  heea  carefully  restored  and  coloured. 

XXXVUI.  These  milpluTes  fiU  the  vousaoirs  of  the 
■reh 
be!  on 
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:fitihule,  and  the  apandrela  of  the  arcade 

the   chapter-house   itself,  and 

nutk,  oven  in  their  restored  condition,  among  the  most 

interesting  remains  of  early  Gothic  art.     The  doorway 

forraing  the  entrance  to  the  chapter- ho  use  from  the 
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cloister  is  of  great  beauty.  The  niclio  in  tbo  centre  of 
the  arch  is  at  present  empty,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  suLject  of  the  pciilpture  with  which  it 
WES  filled.  (A  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  as  'Hater 
justitife,  miseri cordite,  caritatis,'  and  other  virtues,. 
has  been  suggeBted.)  la  tho  voussoira  are  fourteen 
small  niches,  containing  figutea  of  tho  different  virtue*' 
trampling  on  the  vices.  This  Kubject,  pnrtly  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  tho  PHychomachia  of  Prudeutiua,  was 
an  especial  favourite  throughout  the  middle  i^cb,  and 
almost  every  large  church  had  its  pictured  or  Bculp- 
tnred  virtaea  and  vices.  "  Canterbury  has  them 
cieed  DD  tho  stouo  historiated  pavement  round  the 
ehrine  of  Bockct ;  Chortres  has  them  sculptured 
the  west  portal  of  the  north  transept,  but  without  the 
vices."  —  W.  Burgft.  These  at  Salisbury  are 
readily  interpreted.  Of  those  on  the  riglit  hand  the- 
figures  in  the  third  niche,  counting  from  the  top, 
to  be  Concordia  trampling  on  Discordia ;  in  the  eiitb,. 
Temperantia  poure  liquor  down  the  thriiat  of  Ebriotasj 
and  in  the  seventh.  Fortitude  trnmplca  on  Formido^' 
who  cuts  her  owa  throat.  On  the  left  hand  are,- 
the  first  niche.  Fides  trampling  on  Infidelitas ;  in 
Becond,  a  Virtue  covers  a  Vice  with  her  cloak.  TIhf' 
Vice  embracea  her  knees  with  one  hand,  and  stabs 
with  a  sword  held  in  tho  other,  "  This  incident  it 
taken  from  Prudeutius.  Discord  by  stealth  wounds 
Concord ;  ahe  is  taken  and  killed  by  Faith,  whidi 
latter  incident  may  be  repreaented  in  the  next 
pai'tmeut," — IF.    Barges.      The    well-known    lino   of 
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Chaacer,  saggcstcd  perhaps  by  a  similar  sculpture,  is 
at  once  recalled — 

"  The  smiler  with  the  knife  beneath  his  cloak." 

In  tlie  fourth  niche  Veritas  pulls  out  Mendacia*s  tongue ; 
in  the  fifth  Pudicitia  scourges  Libido ;  and  in  the  sixth 
Largitas  pours  coin  into  the  throat  of  Avaritia.  The 
visitor  should  not  pass  hastily  by  these  sculptures. 
"  They  are  of  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  and  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  of  the  work  in  the  chapter- 
house :  the  only  defect  is  in  the  size  of  the  heads. 
Probably  this  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
The  intense  life  and  movement  of  the  figures  are  de- 
serving of  special  study." —  W,  Surges, 

XXXIX.  Within  the  chapter-house,  the  sculptures 
have  been  richly  coloured.  The  original  colouring,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  has  been  reproduced. 
The  greatest  amount  of  colour  is  in  the  arcade  :  "  from 
this  it  is  carried  up  to  the  groining  by  means  of  (1)  the 
coloured  parts  of  the  grisaille  glass ;  (2)  the  Purbeck 
shafts  of  the  mullions  and  iambs ;  and  (3)  a  red  fillet 
on  the  principal  mouldings."  Unfortunately,  either 
from  the  damp  of  the  building,  or  from  the  neglect  of 
proper  precautions,  the  colour  is  peeling  off  in  great 
flakes ;  and  the  cbange  in  the  appearance  of  the  chapter- 
house, since  the  completion  of  the  restoration  in  1862, 
is  very  great.  Much  of  the  work  will  necessarily  be 
renewed.  A  very  interesting  pamphlet  describing  the 
condition  of  the  sculptures  and  their  colouring  before 
the  restoration  was  commenced,  has  been  published  by 
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Mr.  Bnrges  (Maslers,  1859).      We  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  it  for  tlie  following  dsFcriptiou. 

XL.  [Plate  XVIII.]  The  key  to  the  whole  echemo  ] 
of  the  iconography,  accnrdiag  to  Mr.  Biirgos,  i 
qnatrefuil  in  the  tympanum  of  the  ineide  face  of  tha  J 
entrance  arch.     From  the  fact  of  the  evangelistic  era-  4 
bluma  oconpying  the  angles  of  this  panel,  wu  may  well  1 
infer  that  it  waR  adoi-ned  with  a  seated  figure  of  our' I 
Lord.  ,  .  ,  Around,  and  starting  from  the  qnatrefoil  I 
OH  a  centre,  nin  first  a  series  of  Leads,  representing  I 
the  various  conditions  of  life  at  the  time  the  edificefl 
was  coiistnicted.     Thus  we  see  the  shavoa  monk,  UiSiJ 
in  and  oiit-dc>or  costunie  of  the  fine  lady,  the 
merchant,  tlio  Bailor,  the  couiitiTinan,  and  many  other&fl 
Then,  above  these,  and  filling  in  the  spaudrele  of  t 
arcade  running  below  the  windows,  is  the 
man,  from  the  creation  to  the  delivery  of  the  ton  o 
mandmonts  on  Mount  Sinai.     It  will  thus  be  percein 
that  the  series  begins  and  ends  with  the  ministra 
of  our  Lord,"     The  windows,  in  their  original  < 
dition,  seem  to  have  continued  the  "poei 
eveniB,  each  of  the   quatrefuils  contained  on   angf 
bearing  one  of  the  objects  nsed  in  the  celobration  a 
the  Eucharist.     (Ten  of  these  remain  scattered  ia  tl 
west  windows  of  the  nave.     Sec  §  XI.) 

The  whole  of  the  sculptures,  it  must  bo  remembc 
were  in  a  shattered  and  mutilated  condition  before  t] 
late  restoration ;  in  carrying  out  which,  great  ai 
was  derived  from  the  superb  MS.  commonly  Itnuwn  u   ] 
»  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,"  (Cottunian  MSS. 


This  MS.  is  English,  and  not  many  years  later  in  date 
than  the  Salisbury  sculptures.  Some  remarkable  varia- 
tions from  the  biblical  narrative,  especially  in  the  his- 
tory of  Joseph,  occur  in  both,  and  will  be  afterwards 
noticed, 

XLI.  The  subjects  in  the  arcades  are  as  follows : — 

West  arcade  (left  of  doorway)  : — 

1.  God  creates  the  light. 

2.  CieatioQ  of  the  firmament. 

North-west  arcade : — 

1.  Creation  of  the  trees. 

2.  Creation  of  sun  and  moon. 

3.  Creation  of  fishes  and  birds. 

4.  Creation  of  beasts,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

5.  God  rests  on  the  seventh  day.    He  is  blessing  the  earth. 

6.  God  shews  Adam  the  tree  of  good  and  evil. 

7.  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

8.  Adam  and  Eve  hide  themselves. 

North  arcade : — 

1.  The  Expulsion.     Remark  the  door  of  paradise — yellow, 

with  black  foliated  hinges. 

2.  Adam  working  with  a  spade.     Eve  suckling  Cain. 

3.  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  AbeL 

4.  Murder  of  Abel. 

5.  God  sentences  Cain.      AbeFs  blood  crying  from   the 

earth  is  representai  by  Abel  buried  in  it  up  to  his 
arm-pits,  praying. 

6.  God  commands  Noah  to  build  the  ark.     He  is  at  work 

with  an  auger.    The  ark  has  the  figure-head  of  a  dog. 

7.  Noah  enters  the  ark  at  one  end :  at  the  other  he  receives 

the  dove  with  the  olive  branch.    The  raven  is  seen 
feeding  on  the  dead  bodies. 

8.  Noah   prunes  his  vineyard;  the  vines  are  trained  on 

a  trellis  in  the  Italian  fashion. 
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North-east  arcade : — 

1.  The  drunkenness  of  Noah. 

2.  The  building  of  the  tower  of  BabeL    An  inclined  plane 

with  pieces  across  is  used  instead  of  a  ladder. 

3.  Abraham  implores  the  three  angels  to  stay  with  him. 

He  is  on  one  knee,  and  the  angels  are  in  albs  with  the 
amice. 

4.  Abraham  waits  on  the  angels  at  table.    One  of  them 

has  his  hand  on  a  fish. 
6.  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

6.  Lot's  departure.     His  wife  is  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

7.  Abraham  leading  the  ass,  with  Isaac  on  its  back. 

8.  Abraham,  about  to  slay  his  son,  is  stayed  by  the  angel. 

East  arcade : — 

1.  Blessing  of  Jacob.     Rebecca  listening  at  the  door. 

2.  Blessing  of  Esau. 

3.  Rebecca  sends  Jacob  to  Padan  Aram. 

4.  Jacob  takes  the  top  oif  the  well  to  give  water  to  Rachers 

cattle.     One  beast  is  a  camel.  • 

5.  Rachel  brings  Jacob  to  her  father. 

C.  Jacob  talks  with  the  angel.     Two  others  are  near. 

7.  The  angel  touches  Jacob  on  the  thigh  with  a  stick. 

8.  Meeting  of  Ksau  and  Jacob.     Leah  and  Rachel  behind 

with  the  sheep. 

South-east  arcade : — 

1.  Joseph's  dream. 

2.  Jose{)h  tells  his  dream  to  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers. 

3.  (1)  Joseph  seized  by  one  of  his  brothers.    (2)  He  is  put 

into  the  well.  (3)  A  kid  has  its  throat  cut  over 
Joseph's  tiarnient. 

4.  (1)  Joseph  is  sold  to  the  seneschal  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 

(This  variation  from  the  biblical  narrative,  where  he 
is  sold  to  tlic  Ishmaelites,  occurs  also  in  the  MS.  2 
B.  Vll.)  (2)  The  seneschal  on  horseback  with  Joseph 
Iwhind  him. 

5.  Tlic  brothers  bring  back  the  coat. 


6.  The  seDeschal  presents  Joseph  to  Pharaoh,  who  gives  a 

stick  iDto  his  hand. 

7.  Temptation  of  Joseph  by  Pharaoh's  queen,  noc,  as  in  the 

Bible,  by  Potiphar*8  wife.    Both  this  and  the  former 
scene  occur  also  in  the  MS. 
8/  Joseph  accused. 

South  arcade : — 

1.  Joseph  is  put  in  prison. 

2.  (1)  The  baker  is  hung.     (2)  The  butler  offers  the  cup 

to  Pharaoh. 

3.  Pharaoh's  dream. 

4.  Pharaoh  consults  a  magician  (?) 

5.  (1)  Joseph  delivered  from  prison ;  (2)  kneels  before 

Pharaoh. 

6.  Joseph  seated,  presiding  over  the  threshing  of  the  corn. 

A  man  throws  straw  into  the  Nile.  In  the  MS.  Joseph 
communicates  the  intelligence  that  there  is  com  in 
Egypt  by  throwing  straw  into  the  river,  which  thus 
reaches  his  father,  '  com  il  est  en  soun  cbastel.' 

7.  (1)  Arrival  of  the  brothers.    (2)  One  of  them  on  his 

knees  before  Pharaoh. 

8.  (1)  Presentation  of  Benjamin  to  Joseph.     (2)  The  cup 

is  put  into  his  sack. 

South-west  arcade: — 

1.  The  cup  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

2.  (1)  The  brethren  on  their  knees  before  Joseph.    (2)  Jo- 

seph falls  on  Benjamin's  neck. 

3.  Jacob  and  his  family  going  into  Egypt.    They  are  on 

foot. 

4.  The  brethren  imploring  Joseph  not  to  take  vengeance  on 

them  after  Jacob's  death. 
6.  The  subject  very  doubtful.     It  possibly  represents  Jo- 
seph embracing  his  family  and  assuring  them  of  his 
protection. 

6.  Moses  and  the  burning  bush. 

7.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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8.  DtestnictioD  or  Pharaoh  and  his  bnst.     Amied  Gs^ir 
with  shields  (ooe  of  which  ia  kite-sliaitcil)  uud  batinen 


We»l  arcade  {right  of  doorway)  ; — 

1.  MoBea  strikes  the  rock. 

2.  Crod  gives  the  Law  to  Moses. 

Tho  TBJriatioHB  in  the  history  of  Joseph  found  here 
and  in  tho  Cuttoniaa  MS.  may  have  originated,  as 
Mr.  Burgea  Buggeste,  with  "  some  contemporary  Kothor 
who  made  tho  story  into  a  sort  of  romance,  adapting 
and  altering  the  incidents  to  the  manners  of  his  tiioe. 
We  should  also  remoTuhcr  that  Froissort  is  more  than 
suspected   of  emhellishing  his  history  in  a    dniilar  J 


XLII.  The  hoseee  of  the  roof  are  composed  of  folioga 
and  chimerical  animals,  except  that  to  the  north  of 
the  west  doorway,  which  is  divided  into  tbieo  groaps 
of  figures,  relating  probably  to  some  guild  or  trade 
who  contributed  to  the  building.  They  are  armourera, 
musicians,  and  apothecaries.  Betweon  the  bases  of  the 
small  columns  of  tho  central  pillar  is  some  ecnlptnre 
which  seems  to  relate  either  to  the  romance  of  Ceynard 
the  Foi  or  to  some  of  .^laop's  fables.  The  original  cap 
and  base  (from  which  thene  sculptures  have  been  copied) 
are  preserved  in  tho  cloistors.  An  ancient  table,  which  ' 
stands  in  the  cliapter-honso,  and  is  apparently  of  tho  i 
early  Decorated  period,  should  be  noticed.  It  haa  I 
carefully  restored.  [Plate  XIX.] 

XLIII.  A  door  from  the  cloisters  opens  into  tha 
grounds  of  the  episcopal  jialace,  the  moat  interesting    , 
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part  of  which  is  the  hall,  dating  from  1460,  and  hung 
with  portraits  of  the  bishops  since  the  Bestoration, 
chiefly  copies.  Those  of  Hyde,  Burnet,  Sherlock,  Bar- 
rington,  and  Doaglas,  are  originals.  The  palace  was 
sold  by  the  Pm-itans  to  Van  Ling,  a  Dutch  tailor,  who 
did  much  harm,  converting  part  into  an  inn,  and  let- 
ting out  the  rest  in  separate  tenements*  A  good  view 
of  the  chapter-house  is  obtained  from  the  garden ;  and 
a  very  fine  one  of  the  cathedral  itself,  from  a  seat 
nearly  opposite  the  gateway  of  the  palace.  The  won- 
derful height  of  the  tower  and  spire  here  shews  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  palace  was  entirely  remodelled 
by  Bishop  Barrington,  who  made  a  new  entrance. 

The  porch  which  formed,  the  entrance  to  the  north 
transept,  whence  it  was  removed  by  Wyatt,  is  preserved 
in  the  grounds  of  the  CoUege^  north  east  of  the  city. 
The  College  occupies  the  site  of  the  domestic  buildings 
attached  to  the  adjoining  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Edmund  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury  died  1240 ;  he 
had  been  treasurer  of  Salisbury),  founded  by  Bishop  de 
la  Wyle  in  12G8. 
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Jbtorg  of  iljt  Sitt,  k'lih  s^ori  ^tstius  d  i\t  prhtnpul 

|isfeop0. 

ABOUT  the  year  705,  after  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons  had  heen  so  far  extended  as  to  embrace,  under 
a  control  more  or  less  direct,  the  whole  of  the  western 
counties,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cornwall,  a  second 
bishopric,  in  addition  to  the  original  see  of  Winchester, 
was  established  by  King  Ine,  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  new  diocese  seems  to  have  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  Wiltshire  (all  west  of  Selwood),  Dorsetshire,  and 
Somersetshire,  all  of  which  had  been  hitherto  under  the 
ecclesiastical  rule  of  Winchester.  As  the  western  counties 
became  more  settled  and  more  populous,  the  diocese  of 
Sherborne  was  sub-divided  in  its  turn.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  tenth  century  (about  the  year  905)  bishoprics  were 
established  at  Wells  for  Somersetshire,  and  at  Crediton  for 
Devonshire  (which  by  that  time  had  been  conquered  by 
the  £nglish)  ;  and  a  few  years  later  (about  920)  the 
Wiltsaetas  (men  of  Wiltshire)  were  provided  with  a  bishop 
of  their  own,  the  place  of  whose  see  was  Ramsbury'.    This 

•  Ramsbary  is  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire,  near  Marlborough. 
The  see  is  sometimes  called  "  Corvinensis  "  and  "  Sunnungnensis," 
the  first  a  translation  of  "  Hraefenes-byrig,"  Ravensbury  or  Rams- 
bury ;  the  latter  name  referring  to  a  residence  and  estate  of  the 
bishops  at  Sunning  in  Berkshire.  **  Wiltanensis/'  the  title  by  which 
the  bishopric  was  most  generally  known,  refers  to  the  district 
(Wiltshire),  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  to  the  village 
of  Wilton  n«ar  Salisbury. 
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latter  duiceae,  under  Bishop  Herman  (about  lOnO),  was 
I'euuitcd  to  thnt  of  Sherbonic ;  and  llie  episcopal  BMt  for 
both  was  Ininsferred  by  the  same  bishop,  in  1076,  to  the 
strongly  fortified  town  (or  rather  hili  fortress)  of  Old 
SttTum,  Thence,  in  the  year  1220,  it  waa  removed  by 
Bishop  Itioliartl  Poore  to  the  present  city  of  Salisbury ; 
which,  then  in  tlio  course  of  foundation,  increased  ra|)idly 
about  the  new  cathedral  and  its  attendant  buildings. 

The  first  and  most  disttngnished  Bishop  of  Shbrbobite 
was  (a.d.  705 — 70!l)  St,  Aldhklm,  "  among  the  first,  if 
not  actually  the  first,  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe*,"  who 
may  be  consiiiered  a»  representing  the  southern  school  ii( 
Snxon  learning  as  completely  ns  Itcde,  who  was  for  some 
years  his  contemporary',  is  liio  representative  of  that  of 
the  nortli.  Aldhelm  was  nearly  connected  with  the  roval 
houec  of  Wcssex,  though  in  what  degree  is  uncertain.  He 
in  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire,  where 
nl  all  events  he  received  his  earlier  education  under  Uoil- 
dulph%  an  Irii^h  monk  who  had  established  himself  there, 
"  nemoris  amcenitate  cnptus,"  allured  by  the  deep  wood- 
lands which  spread  far  and  wide  alnut  the  half  ruined 
British  Caalelhim,  then  in  the  hnnda  of  the  Saxons.  Mail- 
dulph  liEul  collected  a  body  of  scholars  about  him,  of  whom 
Aldhelm  was  one.  Greek  and  Latin  he  after mnls  lenmed 
at  Canterbury,  in  the  school  established  there  by  Archbishop 
Theodore  of  I'arstis ;  and  before  embracing  the  roonastie 
Ufa  at  Malmesbury  he  seems  to  have  visited  the  priucipal 
schools  of  France  and  of  Italy.  That  of  his  old  master, 
Maildulph,  had  Bp|srcntly  grown  into  a  house  of  regtilar 
Benedictines ;  and  on  the  death  of  its  founder  (about  8T5), 
Aldhelm,  whose  rei)iitatiou  for  learning  had  spreatl  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  bia  native  country,  was  placed  at  its  heail 
by  Hluthere,  Uishop  of  Winchester.    As  Abbot  of  Matmes- 

'  Dr.  Cunt. 

*  Ited*  WHS  twcDly^eTcn  yean  of  age  when  Aldhelm  diid. 

'  '  Hilminbury '  is  a  cantrictiau  of  Mallduljih'B  bnry.' 
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bury,  AJdhelm  contributed  not  a  little  toward  the  extension 
and  establishment  of  Christianity  throughout  the  western 
counties.  Religious  houses  were  founded  by  him  at  Frome 
and  at  Bradford ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  his  instiga- 
tion that  Ine  re-established  the  old  British  monastery  at 
Glastonbury.  The  story  of  his  singing  on  the  bridge  at 
Malmesbury  in  the  character  of  a  minstrel,  and  of  his  in- 
termingling sacred  subjects  with  profane,  so  as  to  attract 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  ruder  peasantry,  need  here 
only  be  alluded  to*.  In  705,  on  the  division  of  the  original 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  Aldhelm  was  appointed  to  the  new 
diocese  of  Sherborne  by  King  Ine.  Four  years  afterwards, 
(May  25,  709,)  he  died  in  the  wooden  church  of  Doulting 
(iuto  which,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  had  ordered 
himself  to  be  carried),  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  Malmesbury,  where  many  relics, 
including  his  psalter,  his  cope,  and  his  bell,  were  preserved 
until  the  Reformation.  Aldhelm  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  royal  house  of  Wessex,  especially 
by  Alhelstan,  who  greatly  enriched  the  Abbey  of  Malmes- 
bur}',  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  afterwards  buried. 
The  life  of  Aldhelm,  compiled  from  earlier  sources  by 
William  of  Malmesbury,  forms  the  filth  book  of  his  Gesta 
Pontificum  Anglice.  Aldhelm  is  said,  and  possibly  with 
truth,  to  have  been  the  first  native  Anglo-Saxon  who  wrote 
in  Latin  both  in  prose  and  verse.  **  Vir  undequaque  doc- 
tissimus,''  says  Bede ;  "  nam  et  sermone  nitidus,  et  scrip- 
turanim  tam  liberalium  quam  ecclesiasticarum  eniditione 
mirandus^''  His  extant  works  were  edited  in  one  8vo.  vol. 
by  Dr.  Giles,  Oxford,  1844. 
[a.d.  709 — 817.]  Of  the  next  five  bishops  of  Sherborne  little 
i»  recorded.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  their  names 
are  those  of  native  hiaxons ;  a  proof  that  the  nationality  of 

*  See  it  at  length  in  Milman,  Lat  Christianity,  ii.  p.  9G,  from 
William  of  Malmesbary. 
'  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  v.  c.  18. 
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the  Englisli  Church,  in  Wessex  at  oil  events,  was  alreodjr 
strongly  developed. 

[aj>.  817 — 867.]  Tiie  seventh,  Biahop  Ealhbtan,  wag  piw- 
bablj,  like  Aldhelm,  a  connection  ot'  the  royal  house. 
was  one  of  the  oiiM  oouDsellore  of  Etheiwulf  of  Wesaax,  < 
the  father  of  Alfred,  and,  unlike  the  Sa&on   btsliopa  ii 
general,  who  rarely  appeared  on  the  battle- held,  Bsiiist«d  in    ■ 
repelling  the  Northmen,  then  commencing  their  E 
Beries  of  attacks  i^niast  tlie  western  counties,  as  well  by 
hia  sword  og  by  his  counsels.     The  L>anea  wore  defeated  liy 
him  in  845,  in  a.  Gghc  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Parrat. 
He  died  in  U6T,  at  a  great  age,  having  held  his  episco^iate 
for  fifty  years.    "ITiroui^h  all  the  storms  of  hia  life  b 
maintained  his  positioD  until  he  died  penceably  at  Sher-    ' 
borne,  luid  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  there'."     A  gold    ' 
ring,  of  somewhat  peculiar  shape,  ornamented  with  nietio,    , 
and  inscribed  with  the  name  'Alhstan,'  found  at   Llyg-    , 
faen  in  Caernarvonshire,  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Peg^e  h>  I 
have  belonged  to  this  bishop.     It  is  figured  in  tbo  Ardueo-   f 
logia,  vol.  iv. 

[a.d.  S68 — 871.]  Eallialan's  snccessor,  Eeahmund,  ■  warrior 
like  himself,  was  killtd  in  the  bottls  of  Merton  (871J,  in 
which  Athelrcd  And  Alfred  opposed,  foe  the  last  t~ 
gether,  the '  husie '  of  the  Northmen.     Athelred  died  klnuMt   ■ 
immediately  afterwards,  and  Sherborne  seems  at  this  liinw  I 
to  have  falk'n  into  the  hands  of  the  Dnnes,  eince  AlEivd  I 
caused  his  brother  to  be  buned  ai 

Tbtoughoul  the  succeeding  years  of  ouofuaion,  (871—'  i 
8S0,)  during  which  tiie  whole  of  Wes 
the  iucessaut  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  it  seems  uocerUiill  I 
whether  the  see  of  Slierbome  was  duty  filled  or  not.     Tbo    ^ 
names  of  twohishops  however  are  recorded — Ktbelheage  nml 
WulteigB.     Itiseqiiallyuncertainin  what  year  AssK,  who 
«  P«uli.     Life  of  Alfred. 
'  Sime  the  foun.lfltiun  of  the  bm.  Die  Kings  of  Wessex  had  beeB 

interreU  at  Shurborne. 
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died  in  910,  became  6i shop  of  Sherborne.  It  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  in  the  year  884  that  Alfred  first  called 
him  to  his  court  from  the  monastery  of  St.  David's  in  Wales, 
where  he  had  been  educated  and  received  as  a  mouk.  After 
acting  for  some  time  as  the  king's  instructor,  the  monas- 
teries of  Ambresbury  and  Ban  well,  besides  Exeter  with  its 
•paroecia,'  were  placed  in  his  hands;  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  men  of  learning  whom  Alfred  had  assembled 
from  the  continent  and  from  the  parts  of  England  north  of 
the  Thames,  Asser  did  his  best  to  "  build  up  the  waste 
places"  and  to  restore  the  civilization  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Danish  rayages.  It  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  become  Bishop  of  Sherborne  until 
after  the  death  of  King  Alfred  (901) ;  since  the  name  of 
Wul£sige  as  bishop  of  that  see  is  still  found  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  it  is  Asser  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most 
minute  and  life-like  picture  we  possess  of  the  great  Saxon 
king.  The  authenticity  of  his  "  Life  of  Alfred,"  which  has 
been  disputed  by  Wright  (Biographia  Literaria,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Period),  is  fully  maintained  by  Kemble  ("  Saxons  in 
England,"  ii.  p.  42,  note) ;  and  with  some  slight  deductions, 
by  Dr.  Panli  ("  Life  of  Alfred,"  Introduction). 

The  name  of  Swithelm  or  Sigelm,  who,  according  to 
Florence  of  Worcester,  followed  Asser  in  the  see  of  Sher- 
borne, is  not  found  in  any  of  the  genuine  lists.  It  was 
probably  a  *  kinj/s  thane '  of  this  name,  and  not  a  bishop, 
who  was  sent  by  Alfred  on  the  famous  mission  to  the 
Christians  of  the  remote  East — "  the  first  intercourse 
between  England  and  Hindostan'.'' 
[aj).  910—918.]  Durinc;  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Werstan 
the  bishopric  of  Ramsbury  or  Wilton  was  separated  from 
that  of  Sherborne.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  exact 
limits  of  the  diocese  of  Ramsbury ;  but  when  it  was  re- 
united to  Sherborne  in  the  eleventh  century  it  seems  to 

«  Paul. 
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havo  included  the  whole  of  Berkshire  and  Wiltahirf 
Wentan  sad  one  of  his  siiccesgai-s,  Sioelu  (died  933X  wti  ■! 
mid  to  hove  nillen  in  battle  wiib  the  Northmen.  Of  th«  ^ 
temaiuing  bishops  of  Sherborne,  from  Ai.fBBU  (died  D41) 
to  Elfwold  (died  circa  1058),  little  has  been  recorded. 
An  old  monk,  who,  accordiag  to  Ualmeabury,  used  to  toll 
stories  of  Bishop  Elfwuld  "  with  h  metaachaly  pleasure  " 
(fachrynahUi gtntdio),  declared  tothechronicler  that  who- 
ever Ventured  to  fall  asleep  id  thathiflbop's  chair  waspuoished 
for  bin  temerity  by  tlie  moat  terrific  atid  appalling  visionft. 

[a.d.  920— L05H.]  Eiglit  bishops  of  Rausbdbi   followed  in 
lYgulsr  siKccssiou,  until  the  ninth  and  last,  Hi-nnaD,  re-    , 
luiitttd    the    two  sees   (Sherborne  and    Itamxbiiry)  and  ■ 
romoTed  both  to  Old  !^mm.      Three  of  the   Itamsbniy.l 
bishops,  CMo,  Siric,  and  Alfric,  were  translalcd  to  Caotei^ 
hiiry.    (Sfe  the  Handbook  of  that  C'ailiedral  for  a  notice 
of  Odo,  the  oollongue  of  Dunslaa  in  his  long  dispute  with 
King  Endwig.l 

[a.d.  10r>S— IOTS.]  HEttHAN,  the  last  bishop  of  WJIIon,  was, 
Kocotding  to  Simeon  of  Durham,  one  of  the  many  Lotha- 
riagian  Churchmen  who  were  attached  to  the  court  oT 
Kdward  the  ConfesBor  and  bis  Queen,  tie  became  Bishop 
of  Wilton  in  1045,  and  in  1058  Bishop  of  Sherborne;  the 
two  dioowes  beinK  soon  afterwards  united.  Uerman,  like 
other  bishops  of  Eugli»b  sees  who  were  natives  of  LomiiM 
(m  Leofrio  of  Exeter  and  Oiso  of  Wells),  was  nut  deprived 
of  his  see  after  the  conquesL  (Lorraine,  it  must  be  remem- 
bertd,  then  included  great  part  of  what  is  now  Belgium, 
and  these  bishoiw  sjioke  probably  the  old  tongue  of  thoee 
parts,  nearly  related  to  the  '  West  Saxou.')  tie  asusted 
at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Lnnrranc;  and  in  107G,  ^ 
after  the  Council  of  London,  which  decreed  that  bishopi?  ] 
sees  should  be  removed  fVom  obscure  towns  to  places  el  ' 
greater  note,  Bishop  Herman  transferred  the  united  sees 
to  Old  Sabum,  the  Saxon  town  of  '  Searobyrig,'  which 
had  been  etttabliahed  within  the  strong  fortlticatiou^  of 
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the  Soman  Sorbiodunum.  The  tomb  and  remains  of 
Bishop  Herman  are  said  to  have  been  afterwards  removed 
to  Salisbury.  (Pt.  I.  §  14.) 
[a.d.  1078 — 1099.]  Osmund,  afterwards  St.  Osmund,  and 
one  of  the  great  patrons  of  Salisbury  (but  not  canonized 
until  the  year  1456),  completed  the  cathedral  at  Old  Sarum 
which  his  predecessor  had  only  time  to  com  mence.  Already 
lord  of  Seez  in  Normandy,  Osmimd,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  personally  related  to  William  I.,  was  created  Earl  of 
Dorset  after  the  Conquest.  He  subsequently  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  life,  ]x>ssibly  in  order  to  receive  the 
bishopric  (he  was  already  castellan  of  Old  Sarum),  for 
which  his  noble  birth  and  imusual  learning  especially  quali- 
fied him.  As  bishop  he  compiled  the  Consuetvdinarium,  or 
Ordinal  of  Offices  "  for  the  Use  of  Sarum,**  an  arrangement 
which  subsequently  became  the  model  throughout  the 
south  of  England,  and  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  variations  introduced  by  the  numerous  foreign  eccle- 
siastics who  settled  in  this  country  alter  the  Conquest. 
'ITie  original  ritual  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury-'.  Bishop  Osmund  seems  to  have  been  a  some- 
what severe  prelate.  "  Rigid  in  the  detection  of  his  own 
faults,**  says  Malmesbury,  "  he  was  unsparing  towards 
those  of  others.'*  He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Rock- 
ingham in  1094,  in  which,  influenced  perhai)s  by  his  rela- 
tionship, he  took  the  side  of  William  Rufus  against  Anselm, 
for  which  he  afterwards  received  absolution  from  the  Arch- 
bishop. His  tomb  and  remains  were  removed  to  the  new 
cathedral  after  its  completion  (Pt.  I.  §  17) :  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  reputation  of  Bishop 
Osmund's  miracles  became  so  widely  spread  that  after  due 
consultation  the  Chapter  of  Salisbury  determined  to  make 
an  application  to  the  Pope  for  his  canonization.  This  was 
finally  announced  by  Pope  Callistus  HI.  (the  first  of  the 

^  It  has  been  pablished  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Rock  in  *  Thu 
Charch  of  oar  Fathers,*  London,  1849. 


BorgiBs)  in  1456,  but  aot  imtil  very  considerable  sums  I 
"  for  the  expedition  of  the  bull "  liad  found  their  way  into  •! 
the  Roman  exchequer.  The  miracles  said  to  have  ocourred  ^ 
at  Bisliop  Osmund's  tomb  are  of  the  usual  charncter. 


[Elected  a.d.  1102,  but  not  consecrated  until  HOT;  died  I 
1139.]  RoGEB  was  the  most  powerful  Churchniaii  and  sab-  J 
ject  in  England  throughout  the  reign  of  the  first  Ileniy. 
His  origin  is  unknown  ;  and  be  is  stud  to  have  first  recom- 
mended liimsdf  to  tliB  royal  favour  when  a  poor  priest  at 
Caen  by  the  eitremD  shortneM  of  his  mass.  Us  wu 
attached  to  the  household  and  managed  the  exchequer  of 
Henry  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England;  and 
afterwards  he  remained  the  King's  first  favourite,  being 
immediately  appointed  Chancellor,  and  elected  in  1102  to 
thebishopricof  SHrum,  During  Henry's  frequent  absencw 
in  Nonnandy  he  acted  as  Grand  Justiciary,  and  the  king- 
dom was  committed  to  his  sole  charge.  Unscrupulous, 
fierce  and  avaricions,  Bishop  Roger  affords  perhaps  the 
most  complete  type  of  the  great  fi^udal  Churchman  at  a 
time  when  the  dnglo-Morman  bishops  were  borons  rather 
than  prelates,  when  their  palaces  were  castles,  and  their 
retainers  Tassaia-in-arms,  "  Whatever  he  desired,"  aajra 
William  of  Malraesbury,  "  if  it  was  not  to  be  had  by  pay- 
ment, was  seized  by  force."  He  built  the  great  castle  of 
Devizes ;  and  anotlier  at  Sherborne,  "  than  which,"  saya 
Huntingdon,  "  there  was  not  one  more  magiiifioent  witUn 
the  borders  of  Europe."  His  two  nephews  were  appmnted 
by  his  influenoe  to  the  wealthiest  Knglish  bishtqidc* — 
Nigellua  to  Ely,  and  Alexander  to  Lincoln.  Of  hU  two 
sons  by  his  mistress,  Maud  of  Hamsbury,  one  was  mada  | 
Chancellor,  the  other  Treasurer,  of  England.  1 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry,  Bishop  Roger  had  sworn 
alliance  to  the  Empress  Matilda  ;  but  probably  through 
the  infiuonoe  of  Heniy  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Wiuchest«r,  he 
at  ooce  attached  himself  on  the  King's  death,  to  the  caiue 
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of  Stephen.  Bishop  Roger,  however,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  fall,  when  Stephen,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
(1139),  made  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  powerful  body 
of  Churchmen  by  whom  he  had,  in  effect,  been  placed  on 
the  English  throne.  During  a  council  held  at  Oxford  in 
1139,  Bishop  Roger  and  his  nephew.  Bishop  Alexander 
of  Lincoln,  were  seized  on  some  slight  pretext,  and  impri- 
soned imtil  the  former  had  resigned  to  the  King  his  strong 
castles  of  Devizes  and  Sherborne,  and  the  latter  those  of 
Newark  and  Glaford.  Bishop  Roger  died  in  the  same  year, 
"tarn  moerore  quam  senio  confectus,"  says  Huntingdon. 
The  tomb  assigned  to  him,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Old  Sarum,  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  present  cathedral. 
(Pt.  I.  §  14.) 

The  see  remained  vacant  until  the  appointment  of  (1142 
— 1184)  JocELiN  DE  Bailleul,  the  opponent  of  Becket,  by 
whom  he  was  suspended  during  the  famous  proclamations 
at  Vezelay  in  1166.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  had 
been  supported,  and  perhaps  partly  framed,  by  Bishop 
Jocelin ;  and  he  was  to  some  extent  instrumental  in 
inducing  Becket  to  give  his  temporary  adherence  to  them. 
After  the  murder  at  Canterbury,  Bishop  Jocelin  "purged 
himself  of  his  oflfences"  towards  the  Archbishop  by  his 
own  oath,  and  by  those  of  four  compurgators,  and  was 
restored  to  his  functions  by  the  Cardinal  Legate.  In 
1183  he  retired  to  a  Cistercian  monastery  which  is  not 
named,  and  died  in  the  following  year.  The  remarkable 
effigy  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  which  is  generally  assigned 
to  him  is  noticed  Pt.  L  §  14.  The  see  was  vacant  five 
years  until  it  was  filled  by — 
[a.d.  1189,  trans.  1193.]  Hubert  Fitz  Walter,  son  of  a 
wealthy  proprietor  of  knightly  rank  in  Norfolk.  He  was 
educated  under  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice,  Ralph  Glan- 
▼ille.  As  Bishop  of  Salisbury  he  accompanied  Archbishop 
Baldwin  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  on  the  death  of  that 
prelate  was  nominated  by  Richard  I.,  in  the  camp  before 
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Acre,  to  tlie  vacant  Qrchbishopric.  (See  Cantebbubt  for 
a.  further  notice  of  him.) 

[a.d.  1194 — 1317.]  Herbkbt  le  Poeb,  or  Db  La  Poeh,  buc- 
cwdi'ii,  of  whom  little  is  recorded.  His  relatiTe,  perlmps 
brother, — 

[a.d,  1217,  trans.  1229.]  Ricsabs  Poobe,  or  Le  Poeb,  waa 
the  bishop  who  transfeired  the  see  from  Old  Sarum  to  iho 
eiisting  city  of  Salisbury.  He  had  been  consecmted  Eisliop 
of  Chichester  in  1215,  and  was  removed  to  Sarum  in  1217. 
ThB  situation  of  Old  Sarum,  naturally  strong,  and  reDdered 
almost  impregnable  by  ita  formidable  Waea  uf  eutreaotiment, 
within  which  had  risen  successively  the  Brito-Roman,  the 
Saxon,  and  the  Norman  towers,  waa  in  many  respects  in- 
convenient. There  WM  a  scarcity  of  water ;  and  the  Mtbe- 
dral  xtood  so  high  and  exposed  that,  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  "when  the  wind  did  blow  they  could  not  hear 
the  priest  say  mosR." 

"  Est  ibi  defectna  aqtiie,'' 
mn  the  verses  of  Peter  of  Blois,  himself  a  canon  of  Salia- 

""^y  " a«l  eopia  cretBt 

Sxvit  ibi  ventas,  Bed  Philomela  silet." 
In  addition  to  this,  after  the  fall  of  BiGhop  Roger,  the    I 
castle  of  Old  Sarum,  which  up  to  tliat  time  had  been  in  iba    | 
custody  of  the  bishops',  was  transferred  by  the  Kiag  t 
the  keeping  of  ky  castellans.    The  whole  area  within  tba 
eatrenchmonts,  one  quarter  of  which  was  occupieii  by  tha    , 
cathedral  and  its  precincts,  iacluding  tlie  bishop's  hall  o 
palace,  waa  under  their  jurisdiction ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  \ 
complained  of  suffering  much  insult  and  annoyance  from 
the  cnslelions  and  their  rude  soldiery.    Oa  one  ocoaiitm, 
After  a  solemn  processioo,  they  were  shut  out  from  their 
predncts,  and  compelled  to  remain  without  shelter  during 
a  long  winter's  night.    At  other  times,  even  on  solemn  fiMti- 
vaU,tbey  were  refused  access  to  their  own  cathedral.  "WbU 
'  It  HBs  nerer,   to  all  appoiruDCe,  their  PUD  culle,  bal  «■* 
placfd  la  their  keeping  by  tha  CrowD." 
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has  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  do  with  castles?*'  continues 
Peter  of  Blois :  *'  it  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  a  temple 
of  Baalim.  Either  place  is  a  prison."  "  Let  us/'  he  writes, 
"  in  God*8  name  descend  into  the  level.  There  are  rich 
champaigns  and  fertile  valleys,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  profusely  watered  by  living  streams.  There 
is  a  seat  for  the  Virgin  patroness  of  our  Church  to  which 
the  whole  world  cannot  produce  a  parallel'." 

Accordingly,  the  long-expressed  wishes  for  a  removal 
were  carried  into  effect  by  Bishop  Poore.  llie  site  of  the 
new  cathedral,  according  to  one  tradition,  was  determined 
by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  ramparts  of  Old  Sarum  ;  accord- 
ing to  another,  the  site  was  revealed  to  Bishop  Poore 
in  a  dream  by  the  Virgin  herself.  There  is  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  lay  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  as  well  as  the 
Churchmen  were  beginning  to  find  the  limits  of  the  castle 
somewhat  too  narrow,  and  that  they  were  already  removing 
to  new  habitations  in  the  meadow  of  Merryfield,  or  Miry- 
field,  where  three  streams — the  Upper  Avon,  the  Bourne, 
and  the  Wily — unite ;  and  where,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Vitalis  (April  28,  1220),  the  first  stones  of  the  existing 
cathedral  of  Salisbury  were  solemnly  laid  by  Bishop  Poore. 
(See  Pt  L  §  1.)  The  strong  defences  which  at  the  j^eiiod 
of  the  Conquest  had  rendered  the  castle  of  Old  Sarum  a 
desirable  place  of  refuge,  were  no  longer  so  greatly  needed ; 
and  the  land  on  which  the  town  and  cathedral  were  building 
was  the  actual  property  of  the  Bishop. 

Bishop  Poore  continued  the  building  of  his  cathedral 
until  his  translation  to  Durham  in  the  }'ear  1229.  He  died 
in  1237  at  his  birthplace,  Tarrant  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
had  founded  a  house  of  Cistercian  nuns.  Among  them  his 
heart  was  interred ;  his  body,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, was  conveyed  to  Durham.  In  the  new  cathedral  of 
Salisbury  a  cenotaph,  with  efiigy,  seems  to  have  been  erected 
to  his  memory.    (Pt.  I.  §  29.) 

*  Pet.  Blesensis,  Epist.  105. 
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With  one  striking  oxceptioa,  Kobert  Hallam,  the  Car- 
dioal  Bishop,  who  died  at  Coustauce  (Bishop  Beauchamp 
Bbould  perhaps  also  be  nieutiooed),  the  successors  of  Bishop 
Poore  up  to  tha  pi-riod  of  the  Refonuatioii  can  hardly  be 
said  to  liave  been  mea  of  much  mark  or  learning.  Of  the 
three  who  immediately  foUowtrf  him, — 

[a.d.  1229 — 1246.]  Bobbbt  Binorah  (a  tomb  assigned  to 
him  exiata  in  the  north  choir-aisle,— Pt.  I.  §  38,)— 

[A.D.  1247— 12G6.]  WiLUAM  op  York,  one  of  Hemy  lll.'s 
chaplains,  "  legum  peritus,"  and  one  of  the  bishops  to  whom 
the  King  addressed  an  especial  remonsiraucc  on  their  com- 
pUiniug  of  the  simony  which  existed  In  the  Church  (see 
WiNoBKBTEH,  Bishop  Ethel niiir),  and 

Ta.d.  1257— 12G3,]  Giles  or  BttiDPOBT,  whose  very  interert- 
ing  tomb  remains  in  the  south  choir  aisle,  (Ft.  I.  g  31,) — 
little  is  known.  The  worb<  at  the  new  cathedral  were 
steadily  continued  until  it  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  brother  of  Edward  I.'s  Queen,  in  1256, 
during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Giles. 

[a.d,  121)3—1271.}  Walter  Delawils  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  collegiate  chnrch  of  St.  Edmund  in  Salisbury. 
A  much  mutilated  effigy,  assigned  to  him  exists  in  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral.     (Pt.  I.  §  16.) 

[a.d.  1274-1284.]  Robert  dk  Wiokhamptos, — 

[a.d.  1284—1286.]  Walter  SoA^(«B^— 

[a.d.  1287.]  HenbyBbavndston  whodied  within  the  year.aad 

[A,n.  1269-1291.]  William  Cobneb,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned, 

[a.d.  1292—1297.]  Nicholas  LoNOESpfiE,  who  sncceeded. 
was  the  fourth  and  yaun^'est  son  of  tlie  first  Longesp^, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  his  Countess  Ela. 

[aj).  1297 — 1315.]  Simon  of  Ghbst  was,  according  to  Lo- 
land,  a  prelate  of  considerable  learning. 

[a.d.  1315 — 1330]  RoGKB  MoRTiVAL  was  the  Inst  mate  bar 
of  an  ancient  Leicestershire  family,  in  which  county,  at 
Knowsley,  bis  birtliplacc,  he  founded  a  collegiate   Mta- 
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blishment  for  a  Warden  and  Fellows.  He  was  educated 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  the  library  still  contains 
many  MSS.  which,  as  the  inscriptions  record,  were  the  gift 
of  Bishop  Mortival  when  Archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

[a.d.  1330 — 1375.]  RoBEBT  Wyville  was,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, a  native  of  Leicestershire,  "  bom,"  says  Fuller,  "  of 
worthy  and  wealthy  parentage,  at  Stan  ton- Wyville,  in  that 
county.  At  the  instance  of  Queen  Philippa,  the  Pope 
preferred  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  were  more  dunce  or  dwarf,  more  unlearned 
or  unhandsome,  insomuch  that  Walsingham  tells  us  that, 
had  the  Pope  ever  seen  him  (as  he  no  doubt /e//  him  in  his 
large  fees),  he  would  never  have  conferred  the  place  oc 
him*."  Bishop  Wyville's  ill-fa vouredness  did  not  prevent 
his  recovering  for  the  see  the  castle  of  Sherborne  and  the 
chase  of  Bere,  the  principal  events,  apparently  of  his  long 
episcopate,  since  both  of  them  find  a  record  on  his  very 
carious  brass.     (Pt.  L  §  29.) 

[a.d.  1375,  trans,  to  Bath  and  Wells  1388.]  Ralph  Erghum, 
consecrated  at  Bruges  was  not  improbably  of  Flemish  birth. 

[a.d.  1388 — 1395.]  John  Waltham,  *'  le|j;um  i)eritus,*'  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  LS82 ;  and  in  1391,  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  became  Lord  High  IVea- 
surer.  Bishop  Waltham  resisted  the  visitation  of  Arch- 
bishop Courtney,  even  after  that  prelate  had  compelled 
the  submission  of  Thomas  Brantyngham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
alleging  privileges  of  exemption  obtained  from  Pope  Boni- 
face IX.  Waltham  was  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop, 
and  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  his  brother  of 
Exeter.  By  direction  of  the  young  King,  Richard  II.,  in 
whose  favour  he  stood  high,  he  was  interred  (not  without 
nuch  general  dissatisfaction,  says  Walsingham)  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  his  brass  remains,  adjoining  the 
monument  of  Edward  I. 

[a.d.  1395—1407.]    Richard    Mitford,  Confessor  of   the 

■■  Worthies — Leicestershire. 
TOL.  !•— PT.  I.  M 
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King,   Richnrd  11.,  sufTtired   ibe   Tale  of  other   royal  fa- 
vourites during  the  parliametil  called  "  wonderful "  (be-   1 
cause  "man;  uuexpected  things }iap()«no<l  in  ic"),aad  wu 
imprisoDed  in  the  caslle  of  Bristol  until,  in  1380,  the  King 
resumed  the  government ;  and  Mitford,  liberated  from  pri-    | 
son,  waa  nominated  to  the  see  of  Chichester.    In  1395  he   j 
was  translated  to  Salishurj.     His  line  tonih  remains  Bt 
angle  of  the  sou^h  transept     (Pt.  I.  §  23.) 

In  1407,  Nicholas  Bbbwith  wm  tnwislaled  toSalishiiry 
from  London,  aod  in  the  same  year  was  a^aio  translated  to    { 
Bath  and  Wella.   (For  thelittlerecordedofhimsee  Wells.)    j 
[a.d.  1407— 1417.]  Robert  Hallam,  the  most  distinguished   I 
among  the  bisho|ie  uf  Salisbury  before  ihe  Itcformation,  i 
nominated  to  that  ace  four  yenrs  afier  the  dimth  of  William   ' 
of  Wykeliam,  the  most  illustriuua  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
cheat«r.    His  origin  and  birthplace  are  alike  uncertain. 
Pita  alone  OBSerting  him  to  have  been  "de  regio  sanguine 
in  Anc^lil  nntiiH."     He  seems  to  have  been  patronised  1)j 
Archbishop  Arundel,  hy  whom  he  waa  made  Archdeaoon 
of  Canterbury  in  HOI.      He  waa  already  a  Frebenduj   g 
of  York.     In  1403  he  was  cboaeu  Chancellor  of  Ozfwd,  J 
which  office  he  resided  in  14(Mi,  when  he  left  England  for  ' 
Rome,  and  was  nominated  Archbishop  of  York  bj  Pope    ' 
Gre<:ory  XII.    This  nomliiation,  however,  was  Bubacquentlf 
withdrawn,  but  in  the  year  1407  (the  fame  Pope  appointing 
him)  Hnllnm  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     He  was  pretent 
at  the  Council  of  Piaa  in  1400,  and  in  1411  received  a  car- 
dinal's hat  from  Pope  John  XXIIl.*     During  the  famous 
Council  of  Constance  (1415 — 1417),  which  witneated  the 
buming  of  Huss  and  of  Jerome  of  Pra^e,  and  whidi  bad 
for  its  main  objects  the  reformation  of  the  clergiy  and  the 
union  of  the  Church  imder  one  acknowledged  Pope,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  the  great  leader  of  tba  Bnglitb^ 
"  the  representative  alike  of  their  Church  and  of  the  inralar 
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character."  "  With  him  the  Teutonic  independence  of 
thought  had  not  advanced  farther  than  the  strong  impa- 
tience, which  had  long  brooded  in  England,  of  the  Papal 
tyranny,  and  its  encroachment  on  the  power  of  the  State  and 
of  the  nation.  Throughout,  Hallam  was  the  right  hand  of 
the  Emperor  as  asserting  the  civil  supremacy.  He  alone 
took  a  high  moral  tone :  to  him  a  wicked  Pope  was  but  a 
wicked  man.  There  was  an  unconscious  Wycliffism  about 
the  bishop,  who  would  perhaps  hardly  have  hesitated  to 
have  burned  Wycliff'e  himself  **."  He  urged  unswervingly 
the  sweeping  reformation  of  all  orders  in  the  Church  ;  and 
when  the  charges  against  the  abominable  life  of  John  XXHI. 
were  brought  forward,  "  the  honest  islander  broke  out  in 
righteous  indignation,  *  that  the  Pope  deserved  to  be  burned 
at  the  stake.' "  After  the  burning  of  Huss,  and  whilst  the 
affair  of  Jerome  of  Prague  was  before  the  Council,  Bishop 
Hallam  '*  stood  almost  alone  in  the  assertion  of  the  great 
maxim,  *  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  converted  and  live.'  He,  almost  alone, 
condemned  the  punishment  of  death  for  heresy  ^"  The 
Council  might  have  terminated  very  differently,  and  an 
effective  reformation  of  the  clergy  might  have  been  esta- 
blished, but  for  the  death  of  Bishop  Hallam  (Sept.  4, 1417) 
in  the  castle  of  Gotleib,  close  to  Constance.  **  On  his  wis- 
dom, on  his  resolute  firmness,  the  Emperor  had  relied  ;  his 
authority  held  together  the  Germans  and  the  Euglish.  .  .  . 
Only  a  few  days  after  his  death,  the  latter  fell  off  to  the 
Italian  party.  The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  consent  to 
the  election  of  a  Pope',"  and  the  golden  opportunity  for 
reform  was  lost.  At  Bishop  Hallam's  burial  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Constance  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was  himself  pre- 
sent.    A  brass,  with  hii  effigy,  still  marks  the  place  of  his 

•  MilmaD,  Latin  Christianity,  vi.  174,  where  the  whole  story  of 
the  Council  should  be  read. 

»  Lat  Christ.,  vi.  214.  ^  Ibid.,  vi.  223. 

H  2 
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nt.  From  tho  style  of  art,  it  lias  been  conjectured 
thnt  this  brass  was  sent  frum  Eoglaud  at  a  subsiequent 
l^erioiJ. 

[a.d.  1417— 142ri,]  JoHB  Chandleh,  educated  at  Winches- 
ter, was  tlie  author  of  the  short  life  of  Wykeham  wbjch 
has  served  as  a  foundatioa  for  all  later  biographies  of  tba 
great  prelate. 

[a.d.  1427,  trans.  1438.]  Bobebt  NKVn.LB,  fourth  son  of 
Balph,  Earl  of  WestntoreUnd,  by  Johanna  of  Lancaster, 
Bister  of  Henry  IV.,  was  trauslated  to  Durhani  after  he 
filled  tho  see  of  Salisbury  for  ten  years.  (For  a  furtba 
notice  Bee  Dubbau.) 

[a.d.  H  38— 1450.]  WiLLUM  AYScouoHwas  murdered  by 
a  body  of  Wiltshire  peasantry  during  the  insurrection  of 
Jack  Code,  which  produced  lesser  outbreaks  in  different 
parts  of  England.  On  the  festival  of  SS.  Peler  and  PatJ, 
1450,  they  eurrounded  the  church  of  Edingilon,  near  Weg|-  I 
bnry  (where  the  bishops  had  a  palace),  dragged  the  Bishop,  I 
still  in  his  sacred  TestnientB,  from  the  all^at  which  he  had 
just  celebrated  mass,  and  carried  bim  to  the  lop  of  an 
joining  hill,  where  they  struck  off  hia  head,  and  divided  bia 
bloodstained  vestments  between  them  as  memorials, 
body,  lert  naked  on  the  place  of  the  murder,  was  ftfta>> 
words  buried  in  the  housu  of  the  Bonhomuies  at  Eiliagdon. 
The  adjoining  inlnce  was  plundered.  Q'he  insurgenrs  tts- 
Bcrtcd  that  tlieir  Bishop  was  ahvays  absent  with  the  Kin^ 
Henry  YL,flB  his  confessor,  and  kept  no  hospilolity  in  hi*  ' 
own  diocese;  but  probably  Bisliop  Ayscough'a  knovledjEs 
uf  reading  and  writing  was  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  hJi 
murderers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  clerk  of  Cbktham. 

[a.d.  1450—1481.]  RiOHiBDBEAEcnAMP.BinofSirWalter 
Deauchamp,  and  graudson  of  Lord  Ueaucbanip  of  Powick, 
was  Ayscougli's  successor.  Ho  was  trausiiitod  from  the 
see  of  Hereford,  ntid  wag  subsequeully  emjiloyed  on  various 
diplomatic  missions,  princil!a!ly  to  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
then  perhaps  ibe  most  magni&cent  in  Europe.    In  1471  he 
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was  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  truce  with  the  Duke  of 
Brittany.  In  1477  he  was  installed  Dean  of  Windsor,  and 
was  constituted  by  Edward  IV.  master  of  the  architectural 
works  then  in  progress  there,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  rebuilding  of  St.  George's  Chapel.  At  Salisbury 
he  built  the  great  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  his  own 
richly  adorned  chantry,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Lady-chapel  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt.  Beau- 
champ  fills  no  undistinguished  place  among  the  company 
of  English  prelates,  who,  either  contemporary  with,  or 
following  in  the  steps  of,  Wykeham,  about  this  time  raised 
their  cathedrals  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour.  For  his 
services  at  Windsor  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter'. 
[a.d.  1482 — 1484.]  Lionel  Woodville,  fifth  son  of  Richard 
Woodville,  Earl  Rivers,  and  brother  of  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Edward  IV.,  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  1482  ;  and 
two  years  later  witnessed  the  downfall  of  his  house  on 
the  accession  to  power  of  Richard  III.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  brother-in-law  of  the  Bishop,  was  beheaded 
in  the  market-place  at  Salisbury,  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth.  "  The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham  " 
had  become  too  dangerous : — 

**  The  first  was  I  that  helped  thee  to  the  crown, 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny ; 

O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 

And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness." 

Richard  III.,  Act  v.  Sc.  3. 
'  Bishop  Beauchamp  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Order.  The 
dignity  was  granted  to  hira  and  his  successors  by  a  charter  of 
Edward  lY.,  and  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  continued  to  hold  it  until 
the  deprivation  of  Cardinal  Campeggio,  temp.  Henry  VIII.  From 
that  time  nntil  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men. In  1671,  on  the  representation  of  Bishop  Ward,  it  was 
recovered  for  the  see  of  Salisbury ;  but  when  Berkshire  (in  which 
county  St.  George's  Chapel  is  situated)  was  attached  in  1836  to 
the  diocese  of  Oxford,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Garter  passed  to 
the  bishops  of  that  see,  who  continue  to  hold  it. 
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>Q,)     ITie  Biahop'e  accumulated 
rows  arc   Eaid  to  Imve  cauBed  his  death  in  the  following 
year.     Tlie   C«tiib  nasit^ed  to  him  is  at  the  an^k  of  the 
north  traosept.     (Pt.  I.  §  21.) 

[a.d.  1485,  trans,  14a3.]  Thomas  Lakotos  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Wiochesler.  Both  there  and  at  SaliahiuT' 
he  waa  a  good  patron  of  letters,  althou;:h  active  iu  tb 
Bupproasion  of  Wicldiffite  doctrines,  which  had  bea 
makin;;  steady  way,  especially  in  tlie  diocese  of  SatiehiLry. 

[a.11.  1494—1490,]  Johs  Blyth  :  an  effit;y  supposed  to  b 
his  ia  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept.     (Pt.  I.  §  21.) 

fA.D,  1500,  trans,  to  Canterbury  1601.]    Hbnbs  Deane. 

[a.d  1502 — 1524.]  Kdmuxd  Audlet,  son  of  James  Toochet, 
Lord  Audley,  is  principally  noticeable  for  the  beautiful 
chantry  he  built  for  himself,  and  which  remainn,  happily 
in  its  oritnnal  situatioo.  (Pt.  I.  g  26.)  I'he  pulpit  in  the 
chnreh  of  St.  Mary  at  Osfurd  was  his  sift  to  the  place  of 
liis  education.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  sec  of  Bochrater 
ill  1480,  trans,  to  Hereford  in  1492,  and  thence  in  1502  to 
Salisbury. 

[a.d.  1524,  deprived  1534.]  Lawrence  C a ureoo id.  Cardinal 
of  St.  Anatlasius,  was  nominated  by  Pope  Clemant  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of  Audley.  He  was  subse- 
quently desimtched  to  England  to  hear  and  del( 
conjunction  with  Wolspy,  the  question  of  Henry  VIII.1 
divorce.  The  result  need  not  be  entered  upon  hero. 
1534,  at  the  time  of  Wolsey's  disgrace,  Cardinal  Campeggi» 
was  deiirived  of  bis  see  by  Act  of  PHrliamenU 

[a.d,  1535,  resigned  1.539.]  Nicholas  Skastos,  FresidenI 
of  Gonville  Uall,  Canibrid[;e,  and  a  dejicndant  of  CrortK 
well's,  at  first  a  strong  upholder  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
resigned  his  see  in  1539,  as  did  Lalimer  and  some  other 
biahopg,  on  account  of  the  famous  six  articles  said  to  bftTe 
been  devised  by  Bishop  Gttrdiner.  (See  Wikchesteb — 
Gudincr.)    Sliaston,  with  the  others,  wiis  imprisoned,  and 
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again  accused  in  1546,  of  denying  the  real  presence.  He 
was  condemned  to  the  stake,  but  recanted,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  decided  persecutor  of  the  reformed  faith, 
preaching  fierce  sermons  at  the  martyrdom  of  Anne  Askew 
and  others.  He  was  made  suffragan  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  on  his  death  at  Cambridge,  in  1556,  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Gonville  Hall. 

[a.d.  1539 — 1557.]  John  Capon  or  Salcot,  was  translated 
from  Bangor.  He  was  a  thoroughly  chameleon  prelate, 
changing  with  the  changing  times ;  at  first  of  the  "  old  pro- 
fession," then  Protestant  under  Edward  VI.,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  bishops  chosen  to  correct  the  liturjry  ;  and  ajiain 
Romanist  and  repentant  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  when 
he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Hooper,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.  He  greatly  impaired  the  revenues  of  the 
bishopric,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the 
jjerpetual  greed  of  the  courtiers.  (See  Exeter — Bishop 
Veysey.)  Fuller  observes  that  it  "seems  as  if  it  were 
given  to  binominous  bishops  to  be  impairers  of  their 
churches ;"  instancing  among  others,  Veysey  and  Salcot. 

In  1557  a  certain  Peter  Petow  was  nominated  to  the  see 
by  the  Pope.  Queen  Mary,  however,  would  not  sufl'er  him 
to  take  possession.  She  appointed  Francis  Mallet,  but  died 
before  his  consecration,  and  the  bishop  elect  was  ejected  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

llie  first  Protestant  bishop  of  Salisbury  is  also  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  who  ever  filled  the  see  : — 

[a.d.  1560 — 1571.]  John  Jewel,  the  famous  author  of  the 
"Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  born  in  the  year 
1522,  at  Bowden  in  the  parish  of  Berry  Narbor,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Devonshire.  The  estate  had  been  in  the 
bands  of  his  ancestors  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  but  the 
fieunily,  although  ancient  and  entitled  to  bear  arms,  does  not 
seem  to  have  risen  above  the  rank  of  the  substantial  frank- 
lin, John  was  one  of  ten  children.  He  received  his  first 
lessons  from  nis  maternal  uncle,  whose  name  was  Bellamy, 
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and  was  afiern'nriU  sent  to  the  Grammar-school  ar,  Barn- 
staple, whurc  Ills  future  ndverearf,  TliotmiB  lliirdin;;,  had 
also  been  educated.  At  the  age  of  thirtoen,  Jewel  beaima 
a  Poiitiiiii^ter  of  Merton  College,  Uxfurd,  and  tvas  placed 
under  the  care  of  Joha  Psrkhurst,  afterwards  Biiiliop  of 
Norwich.  In  his  seveoteenth  year  he  waa  electeil  lo  » 
Scholanhip  at  Corpus,  in  wh^cli  eollege  he  remntnctl  until 
the  acceasiun  of  Qiioon  Mary.  Jtwel  attached  bimseif  from 
the  first  to  tlie  cause  of  the  lieforniation,  Hnd  was  a  diligeot 
hearer  of  Peter  Martyr,  whom  Edward  VI.  had  appointed 
Professor  of  Dignity  at  Oxford.  The  FcIIowb  vf  Corpus 
were  on  the  opjiosite  side ;  and  accordingly,  when  Jewel, 
after  Mary's  accession,  refused  to  be  present  at  mass,  he 
was  expelled,  in  spite  of  his  exemplary  life  and  his  great 
reputation  for  learning.  "  I  should  love  the  Jewel,"  the 
denn  of  his  college  used  to  say  to  him,  "  if  thou  wert  not 
a  Zuin^linu  ;  in  tliy  faith  I  hold  thee  a  heretic,  but  mrely 
in  thy  life  thou  art  an  an^el;  thou  art  very  good  and 
honest,  but  a  Luthenin."  Jewel  reniained  for  a  short  tima 
after  his  expulsion  at  Broodgates  Hall  io  Oxford;  and  the 
University,  kinder  than  his  College,  chose  him  Poblie  On- 
tor;  in  which  capacity  he  addressed  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  Queen, — a  composition  which  called  tor  tfaa 
exercise  of  no  small  luct  and  prudence.  "  Whilst  reading 
this  letter  to  Dr.  Trcsham,  [lie  Viee-Chanci-llor,"  sa^ 
Humphrey,  in  his  Life  of  Jewel,  "  the  great  bell  of  Christ 
Chiuijh  (whicli  this  doctor  having  caused  to  be  new  run  m 
few  days  before  had  cliristeiicd  by  the  nnme  of  Uary) 
tolled,  and  hearing  her  pk-asanl;  voice  now  call  him  to  hit 
belov^  mass,  he  burst  out  into  an  exclamation, '  Odelicate 
and  BWcot  hnnuony !  0  beautiful  Mury,  how  mnsiodly 
she  Hmniis,  how  strangely  she  pleaaetli  my  ears  I'  So 
Mr.  Jewel's  sweet  pen  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  mtae 
acceptable  tinkling  of  this  new  lady.  And  we  mayeaaly 
conjecture  how  the  poor  man  look  il." 
The  chief  enemy  of  the  new  Orator  waa  Dr.  Marshall, 
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Dean  of  Christ  Church,  by  whose  contrivance  the  usual 
string  of  propositions  confirmatory  of  the  *  old  profession' 
was  sent  to  Jewel  for  his  sisnaature.  "The  poor  man," 
says  Humphrey,  "  having  neither  friend  nor  time  allowed 
him  to  consult  with,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  saying 
•Have  you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write?*  sub- 
scribed his  name  hastily  and  with  great  reluctance."  This 
submission,  however,  was  not  sufficient,  and  he  would  have 
been  at  once  imprisoned  had  he  not  set  out  on  foot  the 
same  night  for  London,  carefully  avoiding  the  main  roads. 
In  London,  which  he  reached  after  many  difficulties  and 
dan;iers,  he  lay  concealed  for  a  short  time,  and  then  escaped 
across  the  sea  to  Frankfort,  where  he  made  a  public  re- 
cantation of  his  Oxford  subscription.  From  Frankfort  he 
passed  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Peter  Martyr,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Zu- 
rich. At  each  of  these  places  there  was  a  considerable 
body  of  English  exiles,  whom,  during  the  intervals  of  his 
studies,  Jewel  was  occupied  in  "consoling  aud  confirm- 
ing ;"  but  although  he  "  used  his  utmost  endeavour  *'  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  schism  of  the  Frankfort 
reformers,  led  by  Knox  and  Goodman. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  (Nov.  1558), 
Jewel  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  first  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  confirming  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in  the  western  counties  ;  and  in  January,  1559-60, 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  which  had  been 
vacant  nearly  three  years.  In  15.62  he  published  in  Latin 
his  well-known  "  Apology  of  the  Church  of  Encrland,"  a 
book  which  was  speedily  translated  into  every  European 
language,  and  of  which  the  English  version  was  soon  to  be 
found  chained  to  its  lectern  in  almost  every  English  church. 
"  The  Apology,"  says  Hallam,  is  written  with  spirit ;  the 
style  is  terse,  the  arguments  pointed,  the  authorities  much 
to  the  purpose ;  so  that  its  efiects  are  not  surpribing*."    It 

.   •  Lit.  Hist.,  pt.  ii.  ch.  2. 
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ivaa  replied  to  by  Thomas  Hwiling,  tlion  a  Professor  & 
Lonvain,  but  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  time 
of  Jewel's  appoiiit[Qeut  to  tliat  see.  Bnrdiiig  was  a 
vigorous  defender  of  the  Papal  pretensions.  He  was  bora  at 
Combe  Martin,  ihe  adjoining  parish  to  that  of  Berry  Nai- 
bor,  and  was  educated,  litce  Jqwel,  at  Barnstaple.  We  may 
therefore,  perhaps,  conjecture  that  a  slight  dash  of  provincial 
jealousy  added  its  bilterness  ta  the  controversy  between 
the  now  prosjierous  biahr|>  and  the  ejtile  "  for  consdence' 
sake."  In  1567  Jewel  puliliehed  his  "  Defence  of  the 
ApoIo2y."  A  minor  controveray  had  been  for  some  time 
in  progress  between  the  same  dispntanls,  provoked  by  ■ 
sermon  preached  by  Jewel  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  ■ 
denied  Ihe  anti()uity  of  the  principal  Romisb  do^as.  I 

In  1569  Bishop  Jewel  replied  to  the  ball  in  which  Pope 
Pius  IV.  excommunicated  Queen  Elizalieth ;  and  in  a  ser- 
mon at  Paul's  Crnj;  defended  the  ceremonies  and  siaie  of 
the  Church  a^inst  the  attacks  of  Cartwri^bt  and  the  Pari- 
tans  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  had  already  displayed  whoi 
protecting  them  from  the  assaults  of  Rome, 
latest  work.     His  health,  which  bad  always  been  feeble^   | 
was  worn  out  by  incessant  labour.    He  died,  SepL  22, 157Ii  ] 
at  Monkton  Forleigh,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedn^   I 
where  his  tombstone,  from  which  the  brass  has  b«en  r^  I 
moved,  still   remains,   nearly  adjoining  that  of  auother,  | 
though  somewhat  different,  champion  of  the  Church,— 
Bishop  Wyvii.    <Pt.  I.  9  29,)    Its  original  place  w«  In  i 
the  centre  of  the  choir. 

The  library, over  tlieoloisters  at  Salisbury,  waa  built  ly  J 
Bisliop  Jewel.     "  His  doors,"  says  his  biographer    " 
phreya,  stood  always  open  to  the  poor,  and  he  wcnild  fi 
qnently  send  his  charitable  reliefs  to  piisonera.  .  ,  ,  Btt^fl 
perceiving  the  groat  want  of  learned  men  la  his  time*,  b 
greatest  care  was  ti>l>ave  ever  with  him  in  hia  house  halt*'] 
dozen  or  more  poor  lads  which  he  brought  up  in  leamin([." 
Uany  students  also  were  maintained  by  him  at  Oxfiod,,! 
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one  of  whom  was  Richard  Hooker,  like  himself  a  native 
of  Devonshire.  For  the  well-known  story  of  the  Bishop's 
'  walking-stafif '  which  he  lent  to  Hooker  when  the  young 
student,  making  his  way  from  Oxford  on  foot,  visited  his 
patron  at  Salisbury,  the  reader  may  consult  Walton's  ad- 
mirable life  of  the  *  Judicious '  Doctor. 

**  A  Jewel,"  says  Fuller,  "  sometimes  taken  for  a  single 
precious  stone,  is  properly  a  collection  of  many,  orderly 
set  together  to  their  best  advantage.  So  severall  eminences 
met  in  this  worthy  man.  Naturals,  artificials,  (amongst 
which  I  recount  his  studied  memory,  deserving,  as  well  as 
Theodectes  the  Sophister,  the  surname  of  Mnemonicus,) 
morals,  but  principally  spirituals.  So  devout  in  the  pew 
where  he  prayed,  diligent  in  the  pulpit  where  he  preached, 
grave  on  the  bench  where  he  assisted,  mild  in  the  consistory 
where  he  judged,  j)leasant  at  the  table  where  he  fed, 
patient  in  the  bed  where  he  died,  that  well  it  were  if,  in 
relation  to  him,  *  secundum  usum  Sarum '  were  made  pre- 
cedential to  all  posterity.  ...  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
his  soul  or  his  ejaculations  arrived  first  in  heaven,  seeing 
he  prayed  dying,  and  died  praying*." 

[a.d.  1571 — 1577.]  Edmund  Gheast  or  Ghestb  was  trans- 
lated from  Rochester,  of  which  see  he  was  the  first  Pro- 
testant bishop.  Little  has  been  recorded  of  him.  At 
Salisbury  he  furnished  with  books  the  library  which  his 
predecessor.  Bishop  Jewel,  had  built.  His  tombstone 
remains  near  that  of  Jewel  in  the  north  choir-aisle. 

[a.d.  1577,  trans.  1589.]  John  Piers  was  translated  from 
Salisbury  to  York.  As  Bishop  of  Salisbury  he  preached 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  occasion  of  the  solemn  thanks- 
giving for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada. 

[a.d.  1591 — 1596.]  John  Coldwell  "  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  three  things :  (1)  as  having  been  a  physician  before  he 
became  a  bishop;  (2)  as  having  been  the  first  married 
bishop  that  ever  filled  the  see  of  Sarum ;  (3)  as  having 

*  Church  History,  bk.  ix.  sect.  3. 
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Baleigh." 

[ij).  1598—1615.]  "  Henry  Cottos,  one  of  Elizabett's 
chaplains,  had,"  saj'S  Sir  John  HarringtoD, 
childroQ  by  one  wife,  which  ia  no  ordinary  blessing,  and 
most  of  them  sonnes.  His  wife's  name  was  Patience ;  tho 
name  of  which,"  he  adds,  spitishly,  "I  have  heard  in  few 
wives,  the  quality  in  none."  Bishop  Cotton,  who  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Warblington,  in  Uampshira,  had  been 
Elizabeth's  godson ;  and  on  his  promotion  to  the  aee  of 
Salisbury  the  Queen  observed  that  "she  had  bleseed  many 
of  her  pidBona,  and  that  now  this  godson  should  btess  her."* 
The  Bishop  was  a  cunteoiporary  of  William  Cotton,  who 
fiUod  the  see  of  Eieter  from  1597  to  1G20 ;  and  Puller 
tells  ns  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  "  merrily  to  MJt 
alluding  to  the  plenty  ofclotliing  in  those  [larla,  that  'aha. 
hoped  she  had  now  well  Cottoned  the  West.' 

{a.d.  1615— 1618,]  BoBBBT  Abbot  was  the  elder  brother  of - 
George  Abbijt,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  like  whom  he 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  school  of  Laud.  He  was  ol 
a  gentler  disposition,  however,  than  the  ArchbitJiop,  and 
his  learning  was  more  profound.  "  George,"  says  Fuller, 
"was  the  more  plausible  preacher,  Itobert  the  greater 
scholar;  George  tbe  abler  statesman,  Robert  the  deeper 
divine.  Gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile  in  BoherL* 
The  pnblisbeJ  works  of  Bishop  Abbot,  mostly  attack*  on 
Uonie,  were  numerous.     Of 

[aJ).  1618—1620,]  Mabtin  FoTHERBr,  and 

[aj).  1620 — 1621.]  ItonKRT  Townhon,  little  is  reoorded. 

[aji.  1621 — 1641.]  John  Davesant  whs  one  of  the  toat 
divines  sent  by  Jnnies  I.  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

[aj).  1641,  trans.  1660.]  Brian  Duppa,  deprived  almost  inn 
mediately  after  his  consecration,  spent  the  years  of  tbai 
Commonwealth  at  llichmond,  and  was  translated  to  Win* 
Chester  after  the  Restoration.     (See  that  Calhedml.) 

[A.D.  1G60,  trans.  1G63.}  Hokpubet  Uekchmak,  who  had 
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been  instrumental  in  aiding  the  escape  of  Charles  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury on  the  Eestoration,  and  in  1663  was  translated  to 
London. 

[a.d.  1663 — 1665.]  John  Eable,  "a  person,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  very  notable  for  his  elegance  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  .  .  .  and  of  a  conversation  so  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful, so  very  innocent  and  so  very  facetious,  that  no  man's 
company  was  more  desired  and  more  loved.  ...  In  the 
first  settling  of  the  Prince  (Charles)  his  family,  he  was 
made  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  attended  on  him  when  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was  among  the  few 
excellent  men  who  never  had,  nor  could  have,  an  enemy  but 
such  a  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  all  learning  and  virtue, 
and  therefore  would  never  make  himself  known"."  Dr.  Earle 
remained  in  close  attendance  on  Prince  Charles  throughout 
all  his  wanderings  until  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  translated  to  Salisbui*y  in  1663. 
As  an  author,  his  most  remarkable  work  is  his  **  Microcos- 
mographia,  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  Discovered  in  Essays 
and  Characters,"  published  anonymously  in  1628.  "  In 
some  of  these  short  characters,"  says  Hallara,  "Earle  is 
worthy  of  comparison  with  La  Bruyere.  ...  In  all  we  find 
an  acute  observation  and  a  happy  humour  of  expression. 
...  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  give  us  a  picturesque 
idea  of  the  manners  of  our  fathers  at  a  period  now  become 
remote  ;  and  for  this  reason,  were  there  no  other,  it  would 
deserve  to  be  read'." 

[a.d.  1665 — 1667.]  Alexander  Hyde  was  first  cousin  of 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor. 

[aj).  1667 — 1689.]  Seth  Ward,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  remove  by  the  Parliamentarian 
Commissioners,  found  a  refuge  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  was  en- 

■  Clarendon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 
*  Lit.  Hist.,  pt.  iii.  ch.  7. 
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abled  to  hold  his  prererment  witbout  taking  the  ooTenuit. 
On  tlie  Resiiiration  hb  was  appoioted  Bishop  of  Exeter 
(1662,  see  that  Cathedral) ;  and  whb  translated  in  1667  lo 
Salishur;.  Here  he  made  Btich  ri'pairs  to  the  cnthedral  as 
were  necessary  after  the  liisordera  of  the  civil  war,  (these, 
however,  were  not  important — see  Vt.  I.  f  4,)  aad  restored 
the  episcopal  pahkce,  which  had  fallen  into  complete  ruio. 
A  survey  of  the  entire  cathedml  was  also  made  at  Bishop 
Ward's  request  hy  Sir  Chriatopher  Wren,  principally  with 
a  view  to  the  security  of  the  npire.  "  I  have  seen,"  writes 
his  biographer,  Dr.  Pope,  "  many  metropolitan  churches, 
but  never  any,  nay,  not  that  glorious  fabric  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  which  exceeds  the  imagination  of  all  those  who 
have  not  beheld  it,  was  kept  so  neat  ns  thin  in  his  time  ; 
nay,  the  sacrifice  therein  was  as  pure ;  there  might  be  heard 
excellent  preaching,  and  divine  service  celebrated  with 
exemplary  piety,  admirable  decency,  and  celestial  music." 
Besides  other  henefaclioris  to  the  cily,  he  founded  in  it  u 
hospital  for  widows  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  Bishop 
Ward's  learning  was  confflderahle;  his  charity  and  hospi- 
tality very  great.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  the 
eatabliabment  of  the  Hoyal  Society.  He  died  at  EuighlB- 
liridge  in  January,  1688  (O.S.),  having  long  survived  his 
faculties;  and  "without  knowing,"  says  Lord  Uacanlay, 
"  that  great  eveuls,  of  which  not  the  least  important  had 
passed  under  his  own  roof,  bad  savod  His  church  and  hi> 
country  from  ruin."  James  II.  had  loilged  in  the  episcopal 
palace  during  bis  visit  to  Salisbury.  Bishop  Ward  was 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  tablet  lo  his  memory 
exists  in  the  south  transept, 
[a.d.  1689 — 1714-15.]  Gu.BERT  Bobnet  succeeded.  The 
life  of  Bishop  Burnet  belongs  bo  conapletely  lo  the  Iiistoiy 
of  his  time  tnat  it  will  be  only  necessary  in  this  place  to 
record  its  principal  events  very  brielly.  Burnet  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  Sept.  IS,  1G43.  Bis  father's  family  h*d 
been  long  settled  in  the  shire  of  Alwrdeen,  aud  it  wm  »t 
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the  University  of  Aberdeen  that  the  future  bisliop  was  edu- 
cated. After  visiting  England  and  the  Continent^  Burnet 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1665,  when  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltoun. 
In  the  disputes  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians, Burnet's  principles  of  moderation  exposed  him  to  the 
ill-will  of  both  parties.  He  was  frequently  consulted,  how- 
ever, by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  some  of  the  more 
moderate  Presbyterians  were  put  into  the  vacant  churches. 
From  1669  to  1 674  he  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glas- 
gow. In  1673  he  visited  London,  and  in  the  following 
year  returned  to  settle  there  permanently,  being  appointed 
Preacher  of  the  Rolls  Chapel  and  Lecturer  at  St.  Clement's. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  Reformation." 
He  left  England  on  the  accession  of  James,  having  lost  the 
favour  of  the  Court  before  the  end  of  the  previous  reign ; 
and  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  settled  at  the  Hague 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  expedition  to  England.  In  1689  he  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  publisbe<l  in  1699  his 
**  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles."  His  "  H'story 
of  his  Own  Times "  was  published  by  his  son,  after  the 
Bishop's  death,  which  occurred  in  1714-15.  He  was 
interred  in  London,  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  James's, 
Clerkenwell. 

For  the  active  part  taken  in  the  ]X)litical  and  other 
events  of  his  time  by  Bishop  Burnet,  the  reader  should  have 
recourse  to  the  pages  of  Lord  Macau  lay,  whose  general 
estimate  of  the  Bishop  may  here  be  added  : — 

"  llie  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with  singular 
malice  and  pertinacity.  The  attack  began  early  in  his  life, 
and  is  still  carried  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he 
has  now  been  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his 
grave.  He  is  indeed  as  fair  a  mark  as  factious  animosity 
and  petulant  wit  could  desire.    The  faults  of  his  under- 
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BlandiDg  and  temper  lie  on  tbe  mrface  and  onoot  bo 
missed.  They  wtro  not  the  faults  whicli  are  oniiiiiirily 
considered  as  belonging  to  liis  country,  Alune  nmoug  tbe 
many  Scotchmen  who  liave  raised  themselves  to  distiDction 
nnd  prosperity  in  England,  he  had  tlint  cliaracter  wbioh 
satirists,  novelists,  and  dramatlEls  have  agreed  to  ascribe 
to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirits,  his  boast- 
l'iiln€ss,  his  undissembled  vanity,  liis  propensity  to  blunder, 
his  provoking  indiscretion,  his  unabashed  audacity,  afiForded 
iuexhaustible  snbjects  of  ridicule  lo  the  Tories.  .  .  .  Yet 
Burnet,  though  upon  in  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and 
even  to  serious  censure,  was  no  contemptible  man.  His 
parts  were  quick,  liis  industry  uQwenried,  his  reading 
various  and  most  extensive.  He  was  at  once  an  historian, 
an  ontiquary,  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pamphleteer,  & 
debater,  and  an  active  political  leader;  and  iu,  every  one 
of  these  characters  made  hiniself  conspicuous  among  able 
competitors.  The  many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wroU  oa 
passing  events  are  only  now  kiiowu  to  the  curious;  btit 
bis  '  History  of  his  Own  Time*,'  his  '  History  of  the 
Belbrmation,'  his  'Expo^tion  of  the  Articles,' his  'Dis- 
course of  Pastoral  Care,'  his  'Life  of  Hale,'  his  'Life  of 
Wilmot'  are  still  reprinied,  nor  is  any  good  private  libnrj- 
without  them.  A<:aii)Ht  such  a  fact  us  this  all  the  efforts' 
of  detraclora  are  in  vain.  A  writer  whose  voUiminoua 
works  in  several  branches  of  literature  Und  numerous 
readers  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  alter  his  death, 
may  have  had  great  faults,  but  must  also  have  had  great 
merits'." 

[a.d,  1715,  trans.  1T21.]  Williah  Talbot  was  the  only  «0D 
of  William  Talbot  of  tjtnurtoti  Castle  in  SuUfordshire,  » 
descendant  from  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Shtewibury, 
The  Bishop,  who  was  father  of  Lord  Cbancellor  Talbot, 
-WAS  translated  to  Durham  in  171^1. 

[aj).  1721,  trans,  to  Winchester  in  1T23.J 
>Biat.  Ed|;.,  cfa.  vli. 
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[a.d.  1723,  trans,  to  Winchester  in  1734.]  Benjamin  Hoad- 
LBY.    (See  Winchester.) 

[a.d.  1734,  trans,  to  London  1748.]  Thomas  Sherlock,  son 
of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambi-idge.  In  1716  he  became  Dean  of 
Chichester;  in  1727  Bishop  of  Bangor;  in  1734  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  aod  after  declining  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  1747,  was  translated  to 
London  in  1748.  He  died  in  1761.  The  character  of 
Bishop  Sherlock  shines  out  with  unusual  brightness  through 
the  gloom  of  perhaps  the  darkest  and  most  lifeless  period 
iu  the  history  of  the  English  Church.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  influential  preachers  of  his  time,  and  his 
sermons  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

[a.d.  1749,  trans,  to  York  1757.]  John  Gilbert. 

[a.d.  1757,  trans,  to  Winchester  1761.]  John  Thomas. 

[a.d.  1761,  trans,  to  York  in  the  same  year.]  Robert  Drum- 

MOND. 

[a.d.  1761—1766.]  John  Thomas  (Second). 

[a.d.  1766—1782.]  John  Hume. 

[a.d.  1782,  trans,  to  Durham  1791.]  Shute  Barrington. 
(See  Durham.) 

[a.d.  1791 — 1807.J  John  Douglas  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish 
merchant  at  Pittenweem  in  Fife.  As  chaplain  of  the  3rd 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  where  "  he  was  by  no  means  an  inactive  specta- 
tor, performing  the  part  of  aid-de-camp  to  General  Camp- 
bell, who  employed  him  to  carry  orders  to  the  English 
regiments  which  protected  the  village  where  he  and  some 
other  generals  were  stationed.  An  officer  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, advancing  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  in- 
vited bim  to  join  the  charge,  telling  him  to  remember  he 
was  a  DouglaSj  an  invitation  which  the  chaplain  could  not 
accept,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  the  wills  and  other  pro- 
(erty  of  many  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  battle. 
Indeed,  the  chaplain  was  so  laden  with  watches,  crown- 
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jiiecea,  add  other  weiglify  property,  that  it  wns  w 
inconveuience,  augmented  by  tear  lest  bis  pockets  shuuld 
give  way  under  the  weight  of  their  contents,  that  he  reached 
a,  place  of  safety'."  After  hti  ruturo  to  £ii'j:lanil  lie  bccamu 
tutor  to  Lord  Pulteney,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  witom  he 
accompaniHd  on  his  tiavelg.  In  1749  Dr.  Dousl«s  was 
presented  by  Lord  Baili  to  a.  living  in  Slintpsliire,  and  hia 
literary  tepiituliou  sown  becanie  consideiable.  "  The  Cri- 
lerion,"  an  essay  on  the  distinction  between  true  and  fnlBe 
miracles,  was  publislied  in  1T54 ;  and  bis  replies  to  Lauder's 
attack  on  Milton,  and  to  Bowers'  "  History  of  the  Popes," 
both  which  writers  were  Scottish  ImpoHtors  of  no  ordiuary 
impudence,  are  thoe  referred  to  by  Goldsmith  in  his  "  Ite- 
tftlialion  :" — 
"Hem  Douglas  retires  from  his  (oilt  to  rclni, 

Tbe  scoarge  of  impoiitarii,  tbe  terrnr  of  qnsclu  ; 

Come  h]]  ye  quack  burdg  and  ye  quacking  diving 

Come  and  duoce  oa  tbe  spot  wber«  your  tyrant  recliuM, 

When  salire  and  censnre  enciriled  hi>  thraia 

I  feared  for  yonr  anfety,  I  feared  for  my  owd; 

But  now  be  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  deteclnr, 

Our  Dodds  aball  be  pioui,  our  Kenricke  shnll  lecture  j 

MacpbeiBon  write  bDmba>t  and  call  it  a  tlyle, 

Our  Tuwnsbeail  make  tpeecfaeti,  and  I  sball  vompile. 

New  Landers  and  Bonen  the  Tweed  shall  croH  otbTi 

No  eOBBfryinm  liTing  their  tricks  to  discover; 

Detection  her  taper  ahnll  qui^nch  to  a  spark. 

And  Scotcbnien  meet  Scotghniea,  and  cheat  in  tbe  dark." 

Dr.  Itonglaa  aulaetjuently  edited  Clarendon's  "  Diary  and 
Letters,"  and  prepared  for  publication  the  journals  kept  by 
Captaiu  Cook  during  bis  celebrated  voyages.  In  1787  he 
was  Dominated  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the  following 
year  Dean  of  Wiudiror — n  preferment  which  ho  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  Iraiislated  to  Salisbury  in  1791.  Ue  di«d 
in  1807,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wtndmr. 
■  Canaan's  Lirci  of  the  Bishops  of  Saliiburj . 
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Bishop  Douglas  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  club 
established  by  Johnson  and  Burke,  and  appears  among 
the  rest  in  Goldsmith's  "  Retaliation  :" — 

''And  Douglas  is  padding,  substantial  and  plain." 

The  succeeding  bishops  need  only  be  named  : — 
[a.d.  1807--1825.]  John  Fisher, 
[a.d.  1825—1837.]  Thomas  Burgess, 
[aj).  1837 — 1854.]  Edward  Denison. 
rA.D.  1854 — 1869.]  Walter  Eerr  Hamilton, 
[a.d.  1869 "]  George  Moberly. 

When  the  place  of  the  see  was  removed  from  Old  Sarum  to 
Salisbury,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  extended  over  Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  and  Berkshire.  In  1542,  on  the  erection 
of  the  see  of  Bristol,  Dorsetshire  was  removed  fromSalisbuiy, 
and  placed  in  the  new  diocese.  In  1836  Berkshire  was 
united  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford ;  the  dioceses  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  were  placed  under  one  bishop,  and  Dorsetshire 
reverted  to  Salisbury;  about  one-third  of  Wiltshire  (com- 
prising the  northern  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and  Malmesbury) 
was  taken  from  Salisbury,  and  added  to  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  diocese  of  Salisbury  therefore  now  comprises  the  whole 
of  Dorsetshire,  with  the  greater  part  of  Wiltshire. 
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Part  I.,  §  4. 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Chapter  records 
the  rarious  works  which  Wyatt  was  at  first  authorised  to  under- 
take.  The  destruction  of  the  campanile  seems  to  have  been  an 
afterthought : — 

August  26,  1789. — "The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum  having  caused 
the  Contracts  and  Plans  for  the  Altar  Piece  and  Improvements  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  to  be  laid  before  the  Chapter,  and  the  same 
having  been  inspected  and  considered,  after  due  deliberation.  Re- 
solved, That  this  Chapter  do  approve  of  and  authorize  his  Lordship 
to  carry  the  same  into  execution,  viz., — to  make  new  Canopies  to 
the  Stalls,  to  build  a  new  Pulpit  and  Bishop's  Throne,  to  put  new 
Iron  Rails  to  the  Communion,  with  coping  thereon,  and  set  new 
blue  stone  steps  to  receive  the  same,  to  put  two  Wainscot  Screens 
across  the  Aisles,  to  lay  blue  stone  paving  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  in 
squares  to  be  cut  out  of  the  old  grave-stones,  and  enrich  the  side 
walls  according  to  the  drawings,  to  clean  and  colour  the  Church 
from  the  East  end  of  the  Transept,  and  make  a  moveable  scaffold 
for  the  same,  similar  to  that  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  to  clean  and 
ramish  the  Stalls,  and  fit  up  the  Morning  Chapel,  to  make  the 
Screen  to  the  Western  side  of  the  Organ  Loft,  according  to 
Mr.  Wyatt's  Plan.  Mr.  Wyatt  having  reported  the  Beam  in  the 
Choir  to  be  useless  in  support  of  the  Building,  Resolved  and 
ordered  that  Mr.  Wyatt  do  take  it  down.  That  the  North  and 
South  Porches*  be  taken  down,  that  the  South  Door  near  the 
Verger's  House  be  stopt  up,  and  another  made  near  the  Chapter 
Vestry,  that  the  Chapel  in  the  great  North  and  South  Transepts 
be  Uud  open  into  the  Church,  and  that  the  North  East  Transept  b« 

*  These  were  entrances  to  the  retrochoir. 
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in  .:ans«queDve  of  the  alteratioss  in  St.  Maiy's  Cha)i«l  be  placed  JD 
Ihe  molt  coarenient  situatiana.  That  the  Beauchamp  and  Haoger- 
ford  Chapels  be  taken  down,  being  in  such  fl  itale  as  to  greatly 
eiceed  anf  ordinary  or  posiibU  meant  of  repair;  and  endangering 
that  part  of  the  Church  against  whifih  they  were  bnilt,  prDridai  _ 
it  meeU  with  the  approbation  of  tha  hefn  of  each  family,  jf  Mlf  ' 
tan  ba  found." 


Part  II.,  §  8. 

A  very  noinplete  account  of  the  itntues  which  hare  been  mtored  ' 
to  the  nielies  of  the  west  front  will  be  fonnd  in  '  The  Ugend  rf 
diristian  Art,  illustrated  In  the  Statues  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  if. 
the  BeT,  H.  T,  Annfield,  Minor  Canon  of  Saliaburj-.' 

"  If  theweitern  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,"  uyt  Ur.  ArmfieU^ 
"  be  viewed  at  Bone  little  diitsnce  froia  the  building,  the  at  '  ' 
will  be  aeen  to  arrange  tbemselrei  in  five  horiiontal  lines,  atretdbi- 
ing  from  the  ettretne  north  to  the  eitreme  sooth,  excltuire  of  tk* 
fi^re  in  the  oval  voaiea  at  the  snmmlt.  The  gnrapiog  of  tl 
MiulptDre*  i>  BsaociAled  in  idea  vith  the  familiar  venet  tt 
the  hymn  'Te  Deum  Luudamas,' 
'  To  Tliea  alt  Angels  cry  alnnil :  tbe  Hearena.  ami  all  the  roweti  therein. 

To  TbH  Chenibim  and  Si'ripUiii :  canllmuUjr  do  07, 

HdIt.  Holy,  Holj;  Lord  UodorSabuth: 

Heaven  and  eanh  an  ruU  of  IbeHoJntr:  at  Thj  Glorj, 

The  glorlosa  [ompin;  or  ihi  ApuMlte:  pnlteTbee. 

ThegoDdlyfcllomhlporthePnipb™    [.ratoeTh™. 

Tbenubleannr  ofnu^Lfr?;  pmwTbee. 

Ttw  bolf  ChUTEli  tluvaglioet  all  ihe  aoriil :  doth  ackaowledm  Tbee.' 

AccoTdingly  there  is,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  having  regard  oa 
to  the  principal  nichcJ!,  a  tier  of  angels;  a  tier  of  tbe  Old  Teri 
mcnt  patriarchs  and  prophets  ;  a  tier  ofapoiitles;  a  tier  of  doctM 
virgins,  and  martyrs ;  and  beneath  them  all,  a  tier  of  wortbll 
eminent  specially  in  the  English  Church,  and  some  of  them  pul 
cnUrly  connected  with  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  comprising  found* 
blshopa,  martyrs,  and  princes." 

The  modern  ftgures  are  entirely  designed  by  Redfcrn.  the  sculpt 
of  Ttry  much  modem  wort  in  various  restored  cathedrals.  B«A 
the  restOiatloD  vns  begun  here  in  18S5,  eight  statues,  mudi  mul 
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lated  and  weather  worn,  were  all  that  remained  in  their  niches. 
Of  these  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  to  be  recognised  with  cer- 
tainty. The  others  were  much  mutilated,  and  it  was  not  safe  to 
attempt  to  identify  them.  Nearly  all  these  ancient  figures  have 
been  "restored/*  and  must  be  regarded  as  modern  works  hai*dly 
less  completely  than  those  with  which  they  are  now  associated.  In 
what  manner  the  tiers  were  originally  filled  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  arrangement  of  figures  and  of  subjects  did  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  now  existing. 

In  the  Vesica  at  the  top  of  the  gable  appears  our  Lord  in  Majesty, 
the  crown  of  the  whole  composition.  The  angels  in  the  uppennost 
tier  represent  the  nine  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  and  hold 
(so  far  as  that  was  possible)  emblems  of  their  several  dignities. 
The  tier  below  is  of  Old  Testament  Patriarchs  and  Prophets ;  be- 
ginning, on  the  northern  turret,  with  David  and  Moses.  On  the 
buttress  N.  is  Abraham ;  on  that  S.  Noah.  On  the  southern 
turret  are  Samuel  and  Solomon.  There  are  eight  vacant  niches, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  fill  eventually  with  figures  of  Isaiah,  Ezekiel, 
Elijah,  Melchizedek,  Enoch,  Job,  Daniel,  and  Jeremiah. 

In  the  next  tier  are  the  Apostles.  On  the  N.  turret,  St.  Jude, 
St.  Simon  Zelotes,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Thomas.  On  the  N.  buttress, 
St.  Peter;  on  the  S.,  St.  Paul  (restorations  of  mutilated  figures); 
on  the  S.  turret,  St.  James  the  Less,  St  James  the  Greater, 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Mathias. 

Then  comes  the  tier  of  Doctors,  Virgins,  and  Martyrs.  On  the 
N.  turret  are  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Latin  Church — St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
On  the  small  buttress  which  adjoins  the  turret  is  one  of  the 
**  restored  "  figures  (which  did  not  originally  occupy  this  niche), 
now  representing  (whatever  it  may  have  been  at  first)  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury.  On  the  great  northern  buttress  is  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  with  the  dove  on  her  shoulder  as  an  emblem  of  the  mira- 
culous conception.  This  is  also  a  "  restoration."  Over  the  central 
door,  in  eleven  niches,  are  St.  Barbara,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Roche, 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Cosmas, 
St.  Damian  (both  as  physicians),  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Ursula. 
On  the  great  southern  buttress  is  St.  John  the  Baptist  (restored), 
and  on  the  small  buttress  adjoining  the  tuiTet  is  an  unrestored 
mutilated  figure,  assigned  to  St.  Bridget.  It  did  not  originally 
occupy  this  niche.  On  the  southern  turret  are  four  martyred 
saints,  commonly  known  as  the  four  Virgins — St.  Lucy,  St.  Agatha, 
St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Cecilia. 
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The  lowest  tier  conlflina  figates  of  wurthiaa  diatinctively  belimgiDg 
to  the  KdglUh  Church.  Theao  ate— on  tha  It.,  Giles  of  Briapart, 
Bishop  Dl'  Salisbaiy  at  the  time  of  the  coqBHmlion  of  the  cithedTBl, 
in  1268  (a  rixtarcd  Hgare).  Biihnp  Riuhard  Foore,  founaer  of  the 
cathedral,  holding  a  vhurch  in  his  right  hand,  and  King  Henry  111., 
who  granted  the  charter  for  it<  building.    M  the  angle  of  the 
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lOCh  century,  when  the  pUcs  et  tlie  see  waa  at  Rnmsbnry,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Be  holds  a  bleeding  wafer, 
commemurnting  a  legendary  miracle.  On  the  great  nnrthero 
hnttress  is  Bishop  Osmond,  builder  of  the  first  cathedral  at  Old 
Sarum,  and  holding  in  hii  right  hand  the  'Portiforinni '  and 
>  Consuctuiliaariuio,'  which  lie  compiled,  and  whi<:h  were  Ehii  fonn- 
dationa  of  the  tamona  '  Use  of  Sarum.'  On  the  southern  buttre*.  U 
Bishop  Brithwold,  who  presided  over  the  dioceie  in  the  first  half  of 
the  elerenth  century,  when  (he  see  was  at  Ramsbury.  At  the  angle 
of  the  amali  southern  buttress  is  Dt.  Alban,  and  on  the  soBtherD 
turret  St.  Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  St.  Edmund,  King 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  ' 

At  the  apei  ol  the  front,  abore  the  figure  of  Onr  Lord,  b  a  hiti  I 
DO  a  scrull  (an  ancient  nculptnre),  the  meaning  of  which  has  D 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  And  on  the  north  side  of  the  M.w.  S 
tnrret  is  a  mutilated  figure  standing  on  n  pedestal,  whereon  fiA  1 
are  represented.  St.  Birinnt  (who  stepped  out  on  the  water  M  1 
fetch  a  sacramental  ressel  when  the  sailors  refused  to  tlop  tbdt  J 
ship),  and  St.  Niciiolaa,  patron  of  sailors,  hare  been  snggeited  a 
eiplaining   the  figure;    but  its   Teal    apprnpriatioB   is  qaits  ■ 
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Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  called  in  by  Bishop  Ward,  to 
report  on  the  state  of  the  building  after  a  great  thunderstorm  in 
1668,  wan  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  intention  at  first  of  crown- 
ing the  tower  with  a  spire.  "  Out  of  fear,"  he  writes,  "  to  over- 
burthen  "  the  four  piers  of  the  tower,  "  the  inside  of  the  tower  for 
forty  feet  high  above  the  nave  is  made  with  a  slender  hollow  work 
of  pillars  and  arches  "  (this  of  course  is  the  lantern) ;  "  nor  hath 
it  any  buttresses ;  the  spire  itself  is  but  9  inches  thick,  though 
the  height  be  above  150  feet.  This  work  of  pillars  and  arches 
makes  me  believe  that  the  architect  laid  his  first  floor  of  timber 
40  feet  higher  than  the  vault  beneath ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  was 
since  added,  and  so  would  have  concluded  without  a  spire." 

It  was  found  necessary,  when  the  work  of  restoration  was  begun 
in  1862,  to  strengthen  the  lantern  story  of  the  tower  by  an 
extensive  system  of  iron  ties.  *^  An  ascent  of  the  tower  reveals  the 
amount  of  solid  labour  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  expend  in 
strengthening  and  replacing  the  masonry,  especially  at  the  angles, 
visible  in  ascending  the  stair-turrets,  where  much  of  the  old  and 
not  very  well  bonded  work  has  been  cut  away  and  replaced  with 
masonry  in  larger  stones,  well  bonded  and  wedged  up,  and  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  solid  piece  of  work.  In  the  upper  stage  of 
the  tower  a  number  of  wrought-iron  diagonal  ties,  from  corner  to 
comer,  have  been  inserted,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  two 
internal  arches  on  every  face,  a  massive  supplementary  stone  centre 
mnllion,  concealed  from  outside  view  by  the  louvres,  has  been  built 
up  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  which,  together  with  the  iron  ties 
inserted  across  the  springing,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
for  the  present  any  more  of  the  threatened  settlement  from  the 
weight  of  the  spire.  That  so  lofty  a  stone  spire  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  original  design,  seems  almost  evident  on  examining 
this  stage  of  the  tower ;  if  it  were,  very  insufficient  provision  was 
made  for  to  great  a  superincumbent  weight." — Builder ,  March  4, 
1871. 
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Tfa«  medalliDiii  on  the  roof  of  the  choir  had  perbipebeeD  painted 
OTcr  berore  the  riKeat  work  of  Hnan.  ClRTton  and  Bell.  This 
■eemi  to  be  indicated  b^  the  detcriptlos  of  the  choir  Ituerled  io 
De  Foe's  '  Toar  Ihroagh  (he  bland  of  QTcit  BriUin,'  about  1730. 

"  The  choir  resembles  a  theatre  rather  [han  a  Tenerable  choir  of 
a  charch  J  it  ia  painted  white,  with  the  paDela  golden,  nod  gnjnp« 
■nd  g«rIond»  of  roaei  and  other  flowers  intertwined  rnn  ronnd  the 
top  of  the  atalla;  each  itall  hath  the  imme  of  ita  owner  In  gilt 
lettera  on  bine  writ  on  it;  and  the  epltcopal  (hrona,  with  niihop 
Ward's  armi  apon  it,  would  make  «  fine  theatrical  dccoratioo,  being 
«up)inrted  bf  gilt  pillan,  and  painted  with  flowers  apon  whits,  all 
orer.  The  roof  of  the  choir  hnth  some  fresh  pnintiofi,  ooDtilaiDg 
■everul  enlotd  a>  big  lu  life,  each  in  a  circle  by  itielf.  and  holding  a 
label  in  their  hands,  telling  who  they  are.  The  allnr-picce  is  rerj 
mean,  and  behind  the  altar,  in  the  Virgin  Mary'i  Chapel,  are  some 
rerj  good  mananienti." 
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IflE  principal  authorities  for  the  architectural  history  of  Exeter 

Cathedral  are  the  Fabric  Rolls,  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 

Chapter.     These  are  108  in  number,  and  range  from  1279  to  1514. 

Some  extracts  from  them,  and  one  entire  Roll  (1299 — 1300)  were 

printed  bj  Dr.  Oliver  in  the  *  History  of  the  Cathedral/  appended 

to  his  'Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter/  1861 :  but  it  is  only  since 

1870  that  the  whole  series  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  Mr. 

Stuart  A.  Moore,  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Freeman.     The  result  of 

this  examination  has  been  to  establish  beyond  all  doubt  the  dates 

of  certain  portions  of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  throw  much  new  and 

hnportant  light  on  the  whole  series  of  works  which  gradually 

transformed   it   from  a   Norman  to  a   Decorated    building.     Tlie 

character  of  this  change  has  been  clearly  set  forth  (and  for  the 

first  time)  by  Archdeacon  Freeman  in  his  *  Architectural  History 

ci  Exeter  Cathedral/  1873.     To  this  book  the  following  account, 

And  especially  the  ApriiNDlX   attached   to   Pait   U.,   is   greatly 

indebted. 
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PART  I. 

THE  visitor,  before  entering  the  cathedral,  should 
be  supplied  with  a  short  notice  of  its  general 
history,  and  with  the  dates  of  its  various  portions. 

I.  A  Benedictine  monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Peter,  existed  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  perhaps 
still  earlier,  since  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  samo 
religious  establishment  to  which  Winfrith  of  Crediton 
(St.  Boniface)  was  sent  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  in  which  he  took  his  first  vows.  The 
monastery  was  much  injured  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  and  when  the  united 
sees  for  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  removed  from  Cre- 
diton to  Exeter,  in  1050,  the  conventual  church  of 
St  Peter  was  taken  for  the  new  cathedral. 

II.  Of  this  Saxon  church,  which  occupied  part  of 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  no  portion  remains. 
WiLUAM  Wabelwast  (1107 — 1136),  the  third  bishop 
miter  the  Conquest,  commenced  a  new  edifice,  rich  in 
what  was  then  considered,  as  opposed  to  the  simpler 
Saxon  work,  the  "  marvellous  and  sumptuous "  archi- 
tectnre  of  the  Normans,     lliis  cathedral  seems  to  have 
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been  in  progrcBs  Tintil  tlie  epiecopate  of  Henry  Mar- 
shall (1194^1206)  by  whom  it  is  eaid  to  baro  been 
completed,  "  according  to  the  plat  and  foundation 
which  hia  prodocoesors  had  laid."  In  the  course  of 
its  erection  it  hud.  been  raucb  injured  hj  fire,  at  tha 
time  of  the  siege  of  Etcter  bj  Stephen,  in  1136. 
When  completed  by  Marshall,  the  building  SGCiofi  to 
have  covered  the  same  lipace  of  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  eiisting  cathedral,  including  the  Lady-chapel.  Of 
tbe  earlier  or  Norman  purtiouH,  there  rcmaiu  the  tran- 
sept towers  and  some  lower  walloourBes.  Of  the  later 
or  transitional,  are  parts  of  the  walls;,  and  some  but- 
tresses. (For  remoi'ks  on  this  Norman  chorch,  see 
Appendix,  Note  ].) 

III.  Bishop  Bkurhk  (1221—1244),  bnilt  the  chap. 
ter-house.  Bishop  Bbonescombe  (1257—1280)  begaa 
a  restoration  or  alteration  of  the  two  chapels  which 
fiank  the  Lady-chapel;  and  his  successor.  Bishop 
Qdivil  (1280—1291),  began  a  transformation  of  the 
Norman  cathedral,  which  proceeded  until  the  last  yew 
of  Bishop  Uranhibbon  (1369),  and  which  left  the 
church  nearly  in  its  present  condition.  The  plan  ot 
this  great  change  seems  to  have  been  duo  entirely  to 
Quivil,  and  his  successors  carried  it  out  witli  little  alter* 
ation,  retaining  to  the  last  the  earlier  forms  of  tracery, 
Qnivil  began  the  work  by  opening  the  transeptal 
towers,  which  had  hitherto  been  separated  by  partitioa> 
walls  from  the  body  of  the  church,  aud  by  insertiiig 
decorated  windows  in  thorn.  He  completed  the  altera* 
tions  begun  by  Broncscombe  in  the  side  chapels,  anj 
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entirely  transformed,  in  the  same  style,  the  Lady- 
chapel  which  had  been  first  constructed  by  Bishop 
Marshall.  His  successor,  Bishop  Bitton  (1292 — 
1307),  reconstructed  the  presbytery  and  choir ;  Bishop 
Stapeldon  (1308—1326)  furnished  the  choir  with 
the  episcopal  throne,  the  sedilia,  an  altar  and  reredos ; 
besides  erecting  the  screen  which  separates  it  from  the 
nave;  and  the  cathedral,  thus  far  transformed,  but 
with  the  Norman  nave  still  remaining,  was  solemnly 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Gbandisson  (1327 — 1369),  on 
Sunday,  December  18,  1328.  The  alteration,  or  re- 
building of  the  nave,  was  completed  during  the  episco- 
pate of  Gbandisson.  The  west  front  or  screen  was 
added,  and  the  sculpture  inserted,  probably  under 
Bishop  Brantyngham  (1370—1394);  who  also  placed 
the  existing  east  window  in  the  choir.  The  chapter- 
house was  altered  (the  walls  raised,  and  windows 
inserted)  between  the  years  1420  and  1464.  Finally, 
Bishop  Oldham  (1504 — 1519)  built  the  chapels  of 
St.  Saviour  and  St.  George,  and  added  the  screening 
to  the  chapels  throughout  the  cathedral. 

The  work  thus  belongs  almost  completely  to  the 
Decorated  period,  and  affects  throughout  geometrical 
rather  than  curvilinear  forms.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Exeter  cathedral  are  the  transeptal 
towers,  found  nowhere  else  in  England,  except  at 
Ottery,  where  the  church  is  a  miniature  copy  of 
Exeter — the  long,  unbroken  roof,  and  the  remarkable 
balancing  of  parts,  by  which  each  side  is  made  to 
answer  to  that  opposite.     (See  Appendix,  Note  II.) 
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IV.  As  in  other  English  cnthudrala,  mriD^  of  tlis. 
ancient  decomtions  and  arrangcmeute  of  Exotor  wen,.' 
removed  or  defaced  by  the  'vieitorB'  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
who  in  the  summer  of  1559  (the  year  after  her  acces- 
eion)  wore  appoiutod  to  compel  the  general  obHervance 
of  the  new  furmulariea.  During  the  Commonwealth 
the  cathedral  (mucli  of  the  painted  glase  in  which  bad 
been  deati'oyod,  and  which  hod  otherwiee  been  defiiced) 
was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  brick  wall,  olosingj 
the  entrance  under  the  rood-loft,  and  also  eitendisg^^ 
auniBs  the  entrances  to  the  choir-aiHlee.  The  nave^f. 
called  "  West  Peter's,"  was  delivered  over  to  an  Indfr- 
pendent  preacher,  named  Stnckeley,  one  of  Cromwell' 
chaplains;  whilst  a  Presbyterian  named  Ford  presided 
in  the  choir,  or  "  East  Peter's."  Both  preachors  "  en- 
joyed groat  comfort  and  quiet"  until  the  Restoration, 
when  they  were  happily  expelled.  The  chaptec-house, 
during  this  "general  eclipse,"  had  been  turned  into  ft 
stable ;  and  the  bishop's  palace,  tlje  deanery,  and 
canons'  houses,  into  barracks.  The  partition  in 
cathedral  woR  pulled  down,  and  other  important 
rations  made,  by  Bidiop  Ward  (1662 — lUGT). 

The  nave  was  fitted  for  public  worship  in  1859. 
1870  a.  renovation  of  the  whole  of  the  church  east 
of  the  nave,  was  begun  under  the 
Soott,  and  when  this  work,  together  with  the  rouoval 
of  the  nave,  which  is  immediately  to  fuUow 
ehall  be  completed,  the  cathedral  will  bo  restored  to 
much  of  its  ancient  beauty. 

V.  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Saxon  uonventi 
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ohnrch,  retained  his  place  after  its  appropriation  as 
the  new  cathedral.  About  the  year  128G,  during  the 
episcopal*  of  Bishop  Quivil,  the  district  of  the  city 
in  which  the  cathedral  with  its  dependent  buildings 
is  situated,  was  separated  by  strong  walls  and  gates, 
forming  what  is  now  known  as  "  The  Close."  Similar 
arrangements,  by  which  the  cathedral  was  converted 
into  a  fortresa  within  a  fortress,  were  made  in  nearly 
ftU  the  episcopal  cities  of  England  immediately  after 
the  Conquest ;  thus  supplying  the  Churchmen  with 
their  own  secure  stronghold,  whilst  another  quarter  of 
ihe  city  was  generally  assigned  to  the  castle,  with  its 
men-atHUTOB.  In  Exeter,  the  cathedral  lies  on  the 
south  aide  of  the  High-street,  which  is  in  fact  the 
"Ikenild  way  "  that  divided  into  two  parts  the  Brito- 
Btmun  city  of  Igca ;  the  castle  occupies  the  "  Eouge- 
mont "  or  "  Red  hill,"  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
mils.  The  wulla  and  gates  of  the  cathedral  close  have 
long  since  disappeared;  hut  the  district  is  still  exempt 
from  the  jurisiHction  of  the  corporation. 

TI-  Excellent  distant  views  of  the  cathedral  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Alphington  causeway,  and  from  the 
river  and  canal  banks.  It  there  appears  on  high  ground, 
rising  well  above  the  masses  of  building,  some  of  them 
antique  and  pictaresque,  which  slope  to  the  water  side. 
;Btill  more  distant  prospects  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
intire  city  are  to  be  gained  from  all  the  high  ground 
neighbourhood.  The  finest  is  perhapa  that  from 
'WaJdlesdown.  in  the  jwriidi  of  Whitstono,  about  four 
nilns  from  Exeter,  embracing  the  entire  cstiiury  of  the 
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Exe,  the  northern  border  of  DartmooT,  and  a  wide  &ings- 
of  sea.  All  these  distant  views  are  the  more  to  btti 
valued  from  the  difficulty  of  obtAining  anything  like  a 
Eatisfact«ry  near  prospect.  The  south  side  of  nava 
and  choir  is  eutirelj  hidden  by  ordinary  houses,  and 
by  the  episcopal  palace  and  gardens;  and  it  is  only-' 
the  north  side  which  is  open,  the  ground  about  which 
is  turfed  with  bright  greensward  close  under  the 
grey  walls,  and  2>l"uted  with  elm  trees,  whose  out- 
stretching branches  contrast  pleasantly  n'ith  the  sbi 
linos  of  the  building  and  its  dark  mt 
|Soo  Plato  I.]  '"As  we  walk  round  thiB,  we  caiuu 
but  consider  that  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  lof^j 
and  presenting  none  of  the  mnjeatic  features  of  sevenl 
of  its  aistor  churches,  is  nevertheless  a  fine  conipositim.* 
The  aisles  of  ehoiT  and  nave,  intercepted  by  the  etel 
Norman  towers,  farther  broken  by  the  prominence 
tiieit  chantries,  and  spanned  by  flying  buttresses 
pinnacled ;  the  large,  pure  windows,  which  pierce  ' 
aisle  and  clerestory  ;  the  roof,  highly  pitched, 
tinishcd  with  creat- tiles,  form  a  decidedly  graceful 
pleasing  whole." — J.  TF.  SeaeW.  A  further  notice 
the  exterior  i>f  the  cathedral  will  be  found  in  §  xxzi 

Eieter  cathedral  is  one  of  the  old  foundation. 
tlio  JDStallation  of  Leofric  by  the  Confessor,  the 
mdnks  ^vho  remained  in  the  convent  were  tronafbried 
to  Westminstiir,  and  the  cathedral  clergy  were 
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forth  secular  canons.  Bishop  Bruere  (1224—1244) 
gave  this  body  its  present  constitution,  by  placing  a 
dean  at  the  head  of  it,  and  elevating  the  precentor, 
treasurer,  and  chancellor,  to  the  rank  of  dignitaries. 

VII.  The  west  front  [Frontispiece],  above  the  screen^ 
is  no  doubt  the  latest  work  of  Bishop  Grandisson,  who 
died  in  13G9.  The  screen  below,  with  its  sculpture,- is 
of  later  date,  and  was  not  completed  until  between  the 
years  1377  and  139  9  ^  The  entire  front,  honest  in 
construction,  and  not  a  false  termination  of  nave  and 
aisles,  as  at  Wells  and  Salisbury,  recedes  in  three 
stories,  the  lowest  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sculptured 
screen ;  the  second  contains  the  great  west  window,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  graduated  arcade ;  and  in  the 
third,  or  gable,  is  a  triangular  window  surmounted  by 
a  niche,  containing  a  figure  of  St.  Peter,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  cathedral.  The  screen  deserves  the  most 
careful  examination.  It  is  pierced  by  three  doorways, 
and  surrounded  by  a  series  of  niches,  in  which  are 
the  statues  of  kings,  warriors,  saints,  and  apostles, 
guardians,  as  it  were,  of  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary. 
These  figures  are  arranged  in  three  rows.  From 
pedestals,  crowned  with  battlements,  spring  angels, 
each  of  whom  supports  a  triple  pilaster,  with  capitals. 
The  statues  on  these  capitals,  forming  the  second  row, 
are  for  the  most  part  those  of  kings  and  knights; 
above  the  canopies  which  surmount  them  appears  tlie 
third  row,  chiefly  saints  and  apostles.    The  positions 

^  For  a  &rthcr  notice  of  the  date  of  the  west  front  see  Appekdix, 
KoUlIt 
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of  tbo  aiigolB  are  admirably  varictl.     It  is  difficult  to       ^M 

identify  with  certainty  the  statues  in  the  two  upper       ^| 

rows;  and  the  following 

list,  which  exists  in  MS.  in       ^M 

the  chapter-house,  can  only  be  accepted  ae  possibly       ^^ 

accurate.     It  will  be  seen 

L  that  some  of  the  figures  are       ^M 

repeated. 

■ 

in  the  lower  row,  begi 

nning  on  the  left  hand  at  the       H 

north,  are  thirty  figures  : 

■ 

1.  Canute. 

21.  John.                                      H 

2.  Edgar. 

22.  Edward  I.                              H 

3.  Ethelred. 

23.  Edward  in.              l'-^-      ^M 

4.  Justice.        RmallfigureR  24.  The  Black  Prince,      dl      ^H 

5.  Fortitude,     above  the 

(These  two  are  busts.  The 

6.  Discipline.     N.  door. 

Hereon  was  erected  short- 

7. Edward  II. 

ly  after  their  deaths.  Bee 

8.  Henry  III. 

Titie-pngc.) 

Mimkaown  bisliops. 

25.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon. 

2U.  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois. 

11.  Bichard  I. 

(Bomark    the    very    rich 

12.  Henry  U. 

armour.     This  has  also. 

13.  Stephen. 

14.  Henry  I. 

of  Wm,  Lord  G  mndisGon, 

15.  William  I. 

father  of  the  Bishop.) 

16.  Robert  of  Korraaudy. 

27.  Guy  de  Lusignan. 

17.  William  II. 

28.  Etholwold. 

IK.  A  king,  unknown. 

29.  Alfred. 

^;jbishops. 

30.  Edward  the  Elder. 

In  the  upper  row  (begi 

nning  at  the  north)  are  tbirty- 

five  figures. 

1.  Samuel. 

6.  Deborah. 

2.  Samson. 

7.  Noah. 

3.  Jephtha. 

8.  St.  Matthew. 

4.  Gideon. 

9.  St.  John.                  1 

5.  Barak. 

^^^^H 
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11.  St.  Bftrtholomew. 

24.  St  Tnike. 

12.  Si  Matthias. 

25.  St.  Mark. 

13.  St  Philip. 

26.  St.  Augustin. 

14.  Andrew. 

27.  King  Ethelbert. 

15.  St.  Peter. 

28.  St  Birinns. 

16.  King  Richard  11. 

29.  St  Boniface. 

17.  King  Athelstan. 

30.  Kenigils. 

18.  St.  Paul. 

31.  CwicheUn. 

19.  St.  John. 

32.  Kenwalch. 

Kings  of 

20.  St.  James  the  Greater. 

33.  Kentwald. 

Wessex. 

21.  St.  Thomas. 

34.  Ccadwalla. 

22.  St  James  the  Less. 

35.  Ina. 

23.  St  Simon. 

The  two  statues  with  shields  of  arms  in  niches  above 
the  upper  row  are  certainly  those  of  Athelstan  and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Saxon  king  who  "  expelled 
the  Britons"  from  Exeter,  and  the  founder  of  the 
existing  bishopric. 

VlII.  In  all  these  figures  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  hair,  as  well  as  the  fashion  of  the  crowns  and  of 
the  armour,  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Eichard  11.,  in 
which  the  work  was  probably  completed.  The  hawk 
on  the  wrist  (Godfrey  de  Bouillon),  the  hand  grasping 
the  beard  (William  1.  and  11.),  and  the  crossed  legs 
(Edward  1.),  are  attributes  or  actions  frequently  as- 
signed to  royal  personages  in  ancient  romances  and 
illuminations.  The  dog  seen  at  the  feet  of  one  or 
two  of  the  knights  (Robert  of  Normandy)  is,  perhaps, 
meant  to  indicate  fidelity.  The  figures  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  of  St.  James  the  Less  are  modem 
imitations,  by  Stevens,  of  the  ancient  statues,  which 
crumbled  to  pieces,  and  at  last  fell  fi'om  their  niches. 


All,  iu<]cDil,  are  now  battereJ  anil  time-worn  ;  but  the 
work  mity  be  com{^aIed  adTontagoously  with  tlio  si 
of  Engiieh  kings  on  the  choir-Bcrecn  of  York  Mindler 
{temp.  Hen.  VI.,  nearly  a  century  later).  The  earlier 
work  at  Wells  iind  Lincoln  is,  jicrhiipB,  of  higher  and 
more  id^al  character ;  bnt  this  at  Ezetor  is  fully  en- 
titled  to  Mr.  CockereH's  praise  of  it  as  "remarkable, 
characteristic,  and  beantiful  scalpture." 

The  platform  above  the  screen  no  donbt  seryed,  as  in 
many  foreign  cathedrols,  as  a  station  from  which  the 
Church  minstrels  and  choristers  might  duly  welcome  dis- 
tinguished personages  on  their  arrival ;  an<l  from  which 
the  bishop  might  bestow  his  benediction  on  the  people. 

IX.  The  three  doorways  are  much  enriched.  Bound 
that  in  the  centre,  within  the  porch,  is  a  moulding 
of  carved  foliage  which  deserves  notice.  On  the  cen- 
tral boss  of  the  groining  is  a  represeutation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  recess  within  the  south  doorway  contains 
two  sculptures,  "  The  Appearance  of  the  Angel  to 
Joseph  in  a  dream,"  and  "  Tlie  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds." Both,  liko  the  fignros  on  the  screen,  have 
suffered  not  a  little  from  time,  and  the  assaults  of 
Cromwell's  Puritans.  Between  the  south  door  and 
that  in  the  centre  is  the  Chanlry  of  St.  Radeijunde, 
arranged  in  the  thickness  of  what  is  now  the  screen  by 
Bishop  GraudisBon  for  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture. 
His  tomb  formerly  existed  here,  bnt  it  was  destroyed 
by  Elizabeth's  visitors,  and  the  high-bnrn  prelate's 
ashes  scattered,  "no  man  knoweth  where."  On  the 
roof  of  this  chapel  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  i 
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relief,  with  the  right  hand  raised  in  benediction.  From 
the  holes  in  the  stone,  lamps  were  formerly  suspended. 
The  effigy  of  the  Bishop  lay  apparently  beneath  the 
low  arch  on  the  eastern  side,  formerly  no  doubt  open 
to  the  nave.  The  mutilated  sculpture  of  the  altar 
reredos  remains  on  the  south  side. 

There  was  a  chapel  of  St  Badegunde  "within 
St.  Peter's  Cemetery  "  as  early  as  1220.  It  can  have 
been  none  other  than  this,  which  Bishop  Grandisson 
restored  and  prepared  for  his  own  place  of  burial,  as 
Bishop  Bronescombe  (see  post,  §  XXXIII.),  restored  the 
Gfabriel  Chapel.  For  the  evidence  that  this  chapel  was 
connected  with  the  west  front  of  the  Norman  cathedral, 
and  for  the  character  of  that  front,  see  Appkndix,^ 
Note  III.  The  great  thickness  of  the  wall  here  is  an 
indication  that  it  is  of  Norman  or  transitional  date. 

X.  We  now  enter  the  nave.  The  first  bay  west  of 
the  transepts  is  the  work  of  Bishop  Quivil  (1280 — 
1291) ;  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  which  projects 
from  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  retains  part  of 
Harshall's  transition  building.  The  rest  seems  to  be 
entirely  the  work  of  Grandisson,  who  carried  out  the 
plans  of  his  predecessors  (Bitton  and  Quivil)  with  the 
most  unsparing  liberality,  and,  to  all  appearance,  with 
little  or  no  alteration. 

.  It  is  probable  that  the  external  walls  and  the  main 
arcade  not  only  represent  the  Norman  work,  but  that, 
in  their  core,  they  retain  portions  of  it ;  although,  from 
the  complete  transformation,  nothing  of  the  Norman 
masonry  is  externally  visible,  as  it  is  in  the  similar, 
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but  less  thorough  teconstruotioD  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Winchester  and  of  Glouciester.  (Seo  Appehdik,  Note 
IV.)  The  existing  navo,  of  which  the  length  is  140 
feet,  is  of  course  Decorated  in  character. 

The  view  looking  east  is  iotorceptei)  bj  the  ot^n, 
which  is  placed  above  the  screen  at  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  ;  but  the  general  impression,  notwithstanding  an 
apparent  want  of  height",  is  that  of  great  richness  and 
beauty.  [Plate  II.]  The  roof  especially,  springing&om 
slender  vaulting-shafts,  studded  with  delicately  carved 
and  varied  bosses,  and  citending  unbroken  to  the  east 
end  of  the  choir,  is  exceeded  in  grace  and  lightness  hy 
no  ether  of  the  same  date  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  few 
on  the  Continent,  nio  carved  boeeeK,  all  of  which  re- 
lain  traces  of  colour,  represent  foliage,  animalB  (near 
the  centre  of  the  nave  is  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  pigs), 
grotesque  figures,  heraldic  shields,  subjects  from  early 
"  bestiaries  "  and  romances,  such  as  the  centaur  with 
B  sword  and  the  knight  riding  on  a  lion  toward  the 
eastern  end,  heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour,  the  Pas- 
sion and  Crucifixion,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  second 
bay,  the  murder  of  Bccket.  Grandisson  wrot«  a  life 
of  the  great  Archbishop,  which  remains  in  MS.,  bnt 
was  very  popular  in  its  day.  The  episcopal  flgure  oa 
the  adjuiuing  boss  may  citlior  represent  Becket,  or 
Grandisson  himself.  Clustered  pillars  of  Parbeck 
marble,  contrasting  well  with  the  lighter  stone  (&om 
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SilTerton  and  Bere)  of  which  the  walls  and  roof  are 
constrncted,  separate  the  nave  from  the  aifilee,  and 
divide  it  into  aevon  compartments,  or  "  bays."  [Plata 
III.,  see  Appkndii,  Note  IV.]  The  corheh  hetween 
the  arches,  which  support  the  Taulting-shafta  of  the 
roof,  arc,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  this  cathedral,  and 
should  be  esijepially  noticed.  They  are  wrought  into 
figures,  twisted  branches,  and  long  sprays  of  foliage, 
ind  afford  eicellent  examples  of  the  very  best  period 
of  "naturaliBm."  Every  leaf  is  varied,  and  the  character 
of  the  different  kinds  (here  for  the  mnst  part  oak  and 
vine)  is  adnjirably  retained.  [Plate  V.]  The  second 
corbel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  exhibits  the  Virgin 
treading  on  an  evil  spirit,  and  carrying  the  Divine 
In&nt.  Above  is  her  coronation.  The  easternmost 
MTfr-corbels  display  on  the  north  aide  Moses,  with  his 
luuids  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur  [Plate  V.  fig.  1]  ; 
and  on  the  south,  the  risen  Saviour,  with  crnss  and 
bannor  The  brackets  at  the  fuot  of  these  corbels  are 
crowned  heads ;  and  possibly  represent  Edw.  I.  and  11^ 
the  first  beardless  as  usual,  the  other  more  defaced. 
The  second  coihel  on  the  north  side  represents  St. 
Cecilia,  with  a  somewhat  grotesque  angel  listening  to 
her  music.  (Plate  IV,]  A  blind  arcade,  taking  the 
place  of  the  triforinm,  deeply  recessed,  and  arranged 
ia  groups  of  four  arches  under  each  bay,  runs  above 
the  nave-arches  ;  and  in  the  central  bay  on  the  north 
aide  projects  the  Mitiglreln'  Gallcrif,  an  arrangement  for 
tJiO  accommodation  of  musicians  on  high  festivals, 
which  occurs  iu  this  perfection  nowhere  else  in  Eng- 
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laud.  [Plato  VI.]  There  nro,  indoed,  otter  examples 
at  Wells  and  at  Wiscliester,  but  of  far  Icbb  interest 
and  iniportaitcG.  Each  of  the  twelve  iiii:;he§  into 
wbicli  its  iront  is  divided  containe  tlie  figure  of  a 
winged  augcl  plnjing  on  a  musical  iuEtrunietit,  and 
Burmoiuittid  by  a  rich  canopy.  Tbe  instrnmenta, 
beginning  from  tbe  west,  are, — a.  cittern,  bagpipes, 
flageolet,  crowtb  or  violin,  harp,  an  unknown  or  un- 
seen instrnment  {the  fingers  are  put  elose  to  the 
mouth),  trumpet,  orgau,  guitar,  wind  instrument,  tarn- 
bonr,  and  cymbaU.  The  two  corbelled  heads  below, 
BUpportiug  niches,  are  possibly  1hoB<i  of  Edward  IIL 
and  Philippa.  (See  Appendix,  Note  V.)  The  manner 
in  which  the  hands  and  arma  are  raiseil  above  the 
heads  is  unuBUol.  Above  the  arcade  and  minstnls' 
gallery  is  the  clercBtory,  along  which  a.  gallery  is 
pierced  in  the  thickneas  of  the  wall. 

XI.  The  icindowt  of  the  nave,  all  of  the  best  and 
purest  (geometrical)  Decorated,  are  said  to  exhibit  a 
greater  variety  of  tracery  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  building  in  the  kingdom.  (I,  W.  H.)  They  are 
arranged  is  pairo,  on  op]iuaite  sides  of  the  cathedral ; 
BO  that  no  two,  side  by  side,  will  be  found  to  resemble 
each  other.  The  vaiicd  and  graceful  patterns  of  the 
lead-work  should  also  be  noticed.  The  stained  glass 
im  the  great  wctit  window  is,  for  the  most  part,  modem 
and  worthless  (it  dates  from  ITGIi),  injuring  tbe  boauty 
of  the  window  itself  by  its  entire  want  of  harmony  and 
meaning.  The  ruby  glass  in  this  window  is  said  to  be 
Bome  of  the  latest  that  was  miiuufaetitred  in  England 
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before  M,  Bontemps  revived  the  art ;  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  whole  will*  speedily  give  place  to  better 
work. 

XII.  Opening  from  the  first  bay  of  the  nave  on  the 
north  side,  is  the  little  Chapel  of  St,  Edmund,  of  con- 
siderably earlier  date  than  the  nave  itself,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  Bishop  Grandisson ;  it  now  serves 
as  the  Episcopal  Consistory  Court.  In  the  fifth  bay,  on 
the  same  side,  is  the  north  porch  (see  post,  §  XXXVIII.). 
The  font,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
was  presented  by  Archdeacon  Bartholomew  in  1842, 
and  is  nearly  a  copy  of  that  in  Beverley  Minster 
(1534),  of  much  later  date  and  character  than  the 
architecture  with  which  it  is  here  associated.  In  the 
last  bay  of  the  nave  on  this  side  is  a  doorway  of  the 
Transition  period,  formerly  opening  to  the  cloisters, 
and  wljich  must  have  been  preserved  from  the  earlier 
nave  by  Bishop  Grandisson.  This  doorway,  called  in 
the  Fabric  liolls  the  "Vetus  Ostium,"  was  probably 
part  of  Marshairs  work. 

XIII.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  was  a  chantry, 
containing  the  high  tomb,  with  much  mutilated  effigies, 
of  Hugh  Courtenat  (died  1377),  second  Earl  of  Devon 
of  the  house  of  Courtenay,  and  of  his  Countess  Mar- 
garet (died  1391),  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  I.  The  chantry  itself  was  destroyed  shortly 
before  1630,  and  the  tomb  was  removed  into  the  south 
transept  in  1859.  The  effigies  have  been  entirely 
reworked,  and  have  been  deprived  of  all  their  ancient 
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beauty  and  expresaion.  On  the  pavement  of  the  nave 
■tdjoining  the  original  and  proper  place  of  tlie  monu- 
ment of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  is  the  brasg,  Etill  in- 
teresting, and  once  very  fine,  of  their  son,  Sir  Feteb 
GouRTENAi  (died  1406),  standard-bearer  to  Edward  III., 
and  distinguished  in  the  French  and  Spanish  ware 
under  the  Black  Prince.  The  following  inscription, 
only  B,  part  of  which  remains,  once  surrounded  the 

"  Devonie  natus  comes  Petrusque  vocatus 
Regis  cognatns,  Camorariue  intitulatua, 
Calesie  gratus,  Capitanens  ense  probatu3 
Vita  privatua  fuit  hinc  super  astra  rolatus. 
Et  quia  sublatus  de  mundo  transit  amatus 
Ctelo  firmatus  maneat  aiae  fine  beatus." 
The  very  graceful  canopy,  and  the  octofoils  at  tjie 
angles  of  this  brass,  ehonld  be  noticed. 

Nearly  opposite  tlie  Courtenay  tomb  was  the  chantry 
of  Bishop  Brantyngham  (died  1394),  which  has  entirely 
disappeared.  Among  the  grave-Klohs  on  tlie  flooring 
ef  the  nave  is  that  of  John  Loosbmore,  bnilder  of  the 
noble  organ  of  the  cathedral,  who  died  in  IG82.  Hois 
ranked  by  Dr.  Buruey  (HisL  of  Music)  among  the 
first  organ -builders  of  his  time. 

On  the  wall  of  the  north  nave-nisle  ia  a  memorial,  in 
no  way  to  be  commended,  for  those  of  the  9th  (Queen's 
Royal)  Lancers,  who  fell  in  India.  The  design,  utterly 
without  meaning,  ia  by  Baron  Marocbetti.  The  me- 
morial was  erected  in  1869  by  the  oCScers  and  men  of 
the  regiment. 

XIV.  Passing  into  the  north   trausepl,  the  visitor 
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ahonld  first  remark  the  maimer  in  which  Bishop  Quivil 
(1280 — 1291)  formed  the  transepts  out  of  the  Norman 
towers  of  William  Warelwast.  These  towers,  it  is 
now  certain,  were  at  first  transeptal,  and  did  not  flank 
the  west  front  of  the  Norman  cathedral.  They  were 
divided  from  the  hody  of  the  church  by  arches,  into 
which  a  solid  wall  rose  to  some  height.  (The  northern 
and  southern  aisles  of  the  Norman  transepts  at  Win- 
chester may  be  compared.)  These  walls  were  removed 
by  Quivil;  the  existing  piers  and  arches  were  re- 
modelled, enriched,  and  converted  into  early  Decorated 
work ;  and  the  towers,  which  had  been  originally 
separated  chapels,  now  became  true  transepts.  (See 
Appxkdix,  Note  YI.)  In  each  transept  there  had  been 
a  projecting  eastern  chapel  of  Norman  date.  These 
were  reconstructed  by  Quivil.    (See  Note  VI.) 

In  the  north  transept,  one  of  the  Norman  windows 
and  two  narrow  circular-headed  doorways  still  exist ; 
but  the  squareness  and  narrowness  of  the  transepts  are 
the  most  evident  indications  from  within  of  their 
origin.  The  passage  through  the  clerestory  is  carried 
into  both  transepts,  and  leads  into  open  galleries, 
which  project  east  and  west,  and  are  supported  on 
vaulting,  the  heads  at  the  corbels  of  which  should  be 
noticed.  [Plate  YIII.]  These  galleries,  as  well  as 
the  great  windows  at  the  extremities  of  the  transepts, 
are  the  work  of  Bishop  Quivil,  as  well  as  the  Chapels 
of  St  Paul  and  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  open  east 
of  the  two  transepts.  The  side- windows  in  both  should 
be  observed.    Quivil's  windows  are  distinguished  from 
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others  in  the  cathedral  by  their  straight-spoked  wheel. 
The  screen  which  divides  these  chapels  from  the 
transepts  is  late,  and  forms  part  of  Bishop  Oldhoiu's 
work  (1504—1510).  On  the  floorof  St.  Paul's  Chftpol 
(north  transept),  long  used  as  the  lay  vicars'  veotry,  aru 
a  few  good  tiles.  Adjoining  it  is  the  chantry  of 
William  Stlkb,  sub-chanter,  who  founded  it  in  1485, 
and  was  buried  in  it  in  1508.  In  front  lies  hie  effigj, 
an  oma<:iated  fignre  in  a  Eliroud ;  and  tlio  inscription 
above  runs,  "  Sum  quod  eria,  fueram  quod  ea,  pro  me, 
])rccor,  ora,"  On  the  wall  at  the  back  of  this  cbantrj 
is  a  mural  painting  of  the  same  date.  The  subject  is 
the  Itcsurrection,  with  soldiers  in  armour  in  the  fore- 
ground, whilst  the  three  Maries  are  seen  approaching 
behind ;  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  has  a  certain  dignity 
which  deserves  notice. 

Against  the  east  wall  is  a  memorial  for  the  ofBcers 
aud  soldiers  of  the  20th,  or  East  Devon  regiment,  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea.  Into  this  transept  baa  been  removed 
from  the  Gabriel  Chapel  the  fine  statno  by  Chanlreg, 
of  Northcote  the  painter,  anativeof  Devonflhire.  The 
artiat  is  seated,  with  the  head  slightly  bent  forward. 

XV.  The  clock,  which  occupies  the  north  side  of 
the  transept,  is  celebrated.  It  is  certain  that  a  clock 
existed  "  in  boreal!  turre  "  of  the  cathedral  in  the  year 
1317  ;  which  was  probably  the  same  which  yet  remaina, 
"  It  has  two  dials,  and  its  construction  is  referred  to  the 
re'gn  of  Edward  III." — it  is  probably  older — "  when. 
the  science  of  astronomy  was  in  its  nonage,  and  the 
earth  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  universe. 
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The  upper  disc,  which  was  added  in  17G0,  shows  the 
miniites.  The  lower  disc  is  divided  into  three  parts ; 
the  figure  of  the  earth  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
innermost  circle,  that  of  the  sun  traversing  the  outer 
space,  that  of  the  moon  the  intermediate  one.  The 
sun  is  stamped  with  a  fleur-de-lys,  the  upper  end 
pointing  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  lower  to  the  age 
of  the  moon ;  while  the  figure  of  the  moon  is  made 
black  on  one  side,  and  moved  by  the  clock-work,  so 
as  to  imitate  the  varying  aspect  of  its  inconstant 
original."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  very  little  of 
the  ancient  works  remain.  There  is  a  very  similar 
clock  in  the  cathedral  of  Wells ;  and  another  in  the 
church  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  A  door  below  the  clock 
leads  upward  to  the  tower,  in  which  is  hung  the  Great 
or  Peter  bell,  brought  from  Llandaff  by  Bishop  Cour- 
TENAY  (1478 — 148G),  and  (since  the  fracture  of  the 
great  bell  in  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  which 
weighed  upwards  of  30,000  lbs.)  the  second  largest 
bell  in  England;  it  weighs  12,500  lbs.  The  bell 
which  exceeds  it  in  weight  is  Great  Tom  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  17,000  lbs.  The  "Peter"  bell  was 
"crazed  "  on  Nov.  5,  1611,  "most  probably,"  says  Mr. 
Hewett,  "  from  a  too  violent  ringing  in  commemoration 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,"  and  was 
re-cast  by  Thomas  Purdue  in  167G.  There  is  a  me- 
dallion of  Laud  on  this  bell.  Its  diameter  at  the 
mouth  is  6  feet  3  inches ;  its  height  nearly  4  feet 
8  inches.  It  is  tolled  on  very  rare  occasions  (as  during 
the  election  of  a  bishop) ;  the  hours  are  struck  on  it 
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by  an  enormouB  hummLT.  The  yieitor  who  IwppenBfl 
to  be  ill  the  tuwer  at  the  tuue  of  Htriktng  nitl  experience  I 
a  new  seUButiun — the  hummiug  of  the  great  mass  of  i 
metal  liugera  for  nurny  minutes  among  the  huge 
beftms  and  rnftere.  A  superb  view  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  gardens,  of  the  river,  and  its 
junction  with  the  sea.  at  Eimouth,  is  obtained  from 
the  top  of  the  tower,  the  upper  part  of  which,  (of 
Perpendicular  character)  was  raised  and  adapted  by 
Bishop  Courteuay  for  the  reception  of  Great  I'eter. 

XVI.  Tho  toulh  Irannept   precisely  reaembleB  the 
north ;  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptint,  which 
opens  from  it  east,  is  of  the  same  time  and  cbaractar 
as  that  of  St.  Paul  in  tlio  opposite  transept.     In  the 
Bouth-east  angle  of  the  transept  is  a  tomb  said  to  be 
that  of  Biehop  John  the  CHAirirrEa  (1186—1191),  but 
apparently  of  later  date.     The  mcnumont  of  "  debased  " 
Gothic,  against  tho  cast  wall,  was  erected  in  156ft,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Hoker,  the  historian  of  Exeter,  for 
Leofric,  first  bishop  of  the  sec.     Ho  docs  not,  however, 
"lie  here,"  ns  the  insoriptiou  asserts,  but  wag  buried 
somewhere  in  the  crypt  of  the  Baxon  chiireh.      Stf 
Peter  Carew,  for  whom  there  is  a  mural  monument 
against  the  south  wall,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Georga 
Carow,  Eail  of  Totnes.     (See  po»i,  §  XXVII.)     The  | 
Elizabethan  monument  beneath  has  been  removed  from  ( 
the  Gabriel  chapel.     The  effigies  arc  those  of  Sir  John  I 
Gilbert,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  thai 
navigator,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  ( 'huiileigh  of  Ashtoikl 
In  the  south  tower  are  eleven  bells  (none  in  their] 
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present  state  earlier  than  1616),  ten  of  whicli  are  rung 
in  peal,  the  heaviest  in  England,  and  surpassed  by 
none  in  richness  of  tone. 

In  this  transept  is  now  placed  the  Courtenay  monu- 
ment.    (See  ante,  §  XIII.) 

XVII.  A  door,  opening  from  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  transept,  leads  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
a  narrow,  semi-cylindrically  vaulted  building,  now  en- 
tirely disused.  It  appears  on  a  seal  of  the  Chapter, 
A.D.  1237,  and  is  certainly  of  early  date.  In  it  is  the 
font,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  nave,  a  marble  basin 
of  classical  design.  It  was  first  used  at  the  baptism 
of  the  Piincess  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I.*,  who 
was  bom  at  Bedford-house,  in  Exeter,  in  1664. 

XVIII.  Beyond  this  chapel  is  the  Chapter-house^ 
opening  from  what  is  still  called  the  cloisters,  although 
the  cloisters  themselves  were  entirely  demolished 
during  the  Protectorate.  The  lower  part  of  the  chapter-^ 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  arcade  of  Early  English 
character,  dating  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  no 
doubt  from  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Bruere  (1224 — 
1244).  The  upper  part,  with  its  Perpendicular  niches, 
was  the  work  of  Bishop  Lacey  (1420 — 1455).  The 
east  window  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Neville  (1458 — 
1465) ;  and  the  ceiling,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  is  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Bishop  Bothe  (1465 — 1478). 
The  chapter  library,  a  collection  of  about  8,000  volumes, 
is  preserved  here,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  MSS., 

•  The  unfortunate  Duchess  of  Orleans,  through  whom  the  hoiiM 
of  Modena  and  others  deduce  their  claim  to  the  English  crown. 
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charters  (among  wtieli  is  the  fi>uii<lation  oharter  of  the 
Confessor ;  see  Appendix,  Note  XIV.),  and  early  printed 
hooka  are  displajoil  in  glfiKod  cbbob.  On  one  of  the 
cases  in  the  chnptor-honse  is  placed  an  alabostcsr  model 
of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Carey  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Groce  at  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1419.  On  another 
cose  are  the  chalice,  paten,  and  sapphire  ring  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Bittou,  before  the  high  altar. 

XIX,  The  beautiful  ckoiT-Bcreen,  now  Hupporting  the 
organ,  was,  notwithstanding  its  three  broad  ogee  arches, 
resting  on  shafts  of  Furbock  marble,  the  work  of  Biahop 
Stapeldon  (1308—1326).  It  was  the  last  of  his 
works,  and  was  not  completed  until  1324.  Probably 
the  organ  always  stood  on  this  screen ;  since  the  rood 
itself,  a  cmcifiic  of  large  size,  was  placed  above  it,  oa 
a  beam  of  iroH,  erected  in  132-1.  {See  Appendix, 
Note  VIII.)  The  spandrels  are  filled  mth  graceful 
foliage  ;  and  a  rose  and  thistle,  barbarously  in  trodaced 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  have  been  removed  during 
the  present  (1B75)  rcstoratiou.  The  thirteen  small 
arches  above  are  filled  with  paintings  on  stone  of 
Scripture  Eubjucts,  generally  said  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  coeval  with  the  screen.  They  are  pro* 
bably,  however,  of  the  same  date  as  the  rose  and 
thistle,  and,  at  any  rate,  ore  quite  worthless  aud 
uninteresting.  The  organ,  built  by  Looseraore  in 
1665,  and  rebuilt  by  Lincoln  in  1819,  is  among  the 
finest  in  England,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  in 
actual  use.  It  consists  of  three  parts  :  tho  great  organ, 
iuclndiug  the  swell,  the  choir  organ,  and  t 
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set  of  lateral  pipes  (originally,  they  are  now  removed), 
affixed  on  each  side  at  the  junction  of  the  choir  and 
transepts.  The  metal  of  the  pipes  is  said  to  be  of 
singularly  fine  quality.  Loosemore's  organ  was  es- 
pecially praised  by  Eogcr  North,  who  visited  Exeter 
with  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  ;  and  its  most  solemn 
tones  were  called  forth  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688.  (See  Part  IL, 
Bishop  Lamplugh.) 

Before  the  restoration  of  1870 — 1875,  the  side  arches 
of  this  choir-screen  were  closed  with  solid  walls  (they 
are  so  shown  in  Plate  II.),  and  the  arch  of  entrance  was 
defended  by  heavy  doors.  It  was  long  doubtful 
whether  tliese  walls  had  formed  part  of  the  original 
construction,  and,  consequently,  whether  it  would  be 
safe  to  remove  them.  A  cautious  examination,  how- 
ever, showed  that  they  were  comparatively  modem. 
There  was  no  reason  why  they  should  remain;  and 
the  arches  have  therefore  been  opened,  so  as  to  allow 
a  sight  of  the  choir  beyond.  A  light  iron  grille  has 
been  substituted  for  the  oaken  doors.  Thus  what  is 
really  ancient  of  the  choir- screen  has  been  preserved. 
On  the  south  side,  a  spiral  staircase,  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  leads  to  the  organ  loft.  The  original 
carved  case  of  the  organ,  very  good  of  its  kind,  has 
been  retained,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  repaired. 

XX.  Passing  into  the  choir,  we  at  once  encounter 
the  restoration  of  1870 — 1876 ;  a  work  of  which  those 
alone  can  estimate  the  full  merit  who  knew  the  cathe- 
dral in  its  former  condition.     The  whole  is  from  the 
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designs  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  Nothing  has  been  remoTed 
which  in  the  BtnalleEt  degree  merited  preaei'vation. 
The  new  wood-oarving  is  probably  the  best  modern 
work  of  its  class  which  has  been  executed  in  this 
country ;  and  the  general  effoct  is  one  of  very  great 
beauty.  The  Purbeck  marble  of  the  piers  throughout 
this  part  of  the  church  was  found  to  be  greatly  de- 
cayed. It  has  been  renewed  with  etone  from  the 
quarry  used  by  the  original  builders,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  not  to  be  distinguished.  (For  a  full  aceoont 
of  all  these  raodorn  works,  see  Apfesdis,  Note  VII.) 

Tho  NonuBU  choir,  as  at  first  constractud,  termi' 
nated  probably  in  a  triple  apse,  at  tho  end  of  the 
third  buy  from  the  choir  screen.  Bishop  Marshall 
added  four  bays,  with  aisles  and  rctrochoir;  doing 
awny  with  the  triple  apse.  Upon  tlio  Norman  and 
Transition  work  thus  existing.  Bishop  Bitton  (1292 — 
1307}  begun  tho  process  of  transformation;  first  car- 
rying it  out  in  the  eastern  half  of  tho  choir,  that  built 
by  Marshall,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  western  por- 
tion. Tho  massive  Norman  walls  were  cnt  through, 
the  arehee  raised,  new  pillars  of  marble  erected,  clere- 
Btory  windows  inserted,  and  the  vault  raised.  (See, 
for  tho  evidences  of  this  reconstruction.  Appendix, 
Note  IV.)  The  aisles  uere  altered  at  tho  same  timo. 
Quivil  (see  post,  g  XXXI.)  had  already  remodelled  the 
Lady-chapel ;  and  the  windows  inserted  in  the  choir  by 
Bitton,  although  resembling  Qiiivil's,  arc  an  ailvauce 
upon  them.  His  mouldingsare  also  to  bo  distinguished 
from  those  used  by   Quivil.      Tho  chiu'ch  hud  thua 
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been  renewed  as  far  as  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  when 
Gi-andisson,  who  dedicated  the  high  altar  in  1328,  in 
writing  to  his  patron.  Pope  John  XXII.,  at  Avignon, 
asserts  that  the  cathedral,  then  half  completed,  would, 
when  finished,  be  superior  in  its  kind  to  any  church 
in  France  or  England  :  "  Ecclesia  Exoniensis,  fere  ad 
medium  constructa,  mirabili  super  ceteras  in  genere 
suo  Kegni  Anglic  vel  Francie,  si  perficiatur,  pulchri- 
tudine  renitebit." — (Grandisson^s  Begister,  vol.  i.  fol. 
39.)  High  as  this  praise  was,  the  beauty  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  the  extreme  grace  of  the  details  are 
proofs  that  it  was  scarcely  exaggerated.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, Note  IX.)  The  roof-bosses  and  corbels  [Plate  V. 
figs.  2,  3,  4]  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  in 
the  nave ;  but  the  choir  corbels  are  even  more  admir- 
able in  design,  and  far  more  varied  in  foliage.  Maple, 
oak,  ash,  the  filbert  with  its  clusters  of  nuts,  and  the 
vine  with  fruit  and  tendrils,  could  hardly  be  repro- 
duced more  faithfully.  On  the  corbel  above  the  organ- 
screen,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  on  that  beyond  it  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  censing 
angels.  The  four  eastward  bays  differ  from  those 
l>elow  them  only  in  the  arcade  above  the  arches, 
which  in  the  latter  is  not  so  deeply  recessed.  This 
(see  Appendix,  Note  IV.)  was  owing  to  the  difference 
of  thickness  in  the  original  walls.  The  very  narrow 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  is  probably  due  (see 
the  same  Note)  to  a  similar  reason.  The  beautiful 
sedilia,  the  work  of  Bishop  Stapkldon,  have  been 
thoroughly  repaired  during  the  late  restoration  (1874) ; 
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and,  together  with  the  modem  reredot,  are  fuSy  3o- 
8cribe<l  iu  tho  Appe>dis,  Note  VII.  The  original 
colouring  has  been  restored  to  the  vaulting.  (See 
Note  IX.)  The  eatt  windoie  is  early  Ferpendicnlor, 
and  was  inserted  by  Biahop  Drantvngliam  about  1390. 
The  etained  glass  with  which  it  is  tilled  is  for  the  most 
port  ancient,  and  very  fine.  Much  of  it  dates  ap- 
parently from  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
{temp.  Edw,  1.  and  II.),  and  was  removed  from  tho 
earlier  window ;  the  shields  below  iiro  those  of  early 
bishops  and  benefactors;  the  figures  of  saints  above, 
most  of  which  are  to  bo  recognised  by  their  emblems, 
deserve  careful  notice.  Beginning  with  the  lowexl  rotn, 
and  at  the  loft  hand,  are,~St.  Margaret,  St  Catherino, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Barbara,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  Martin,  St  Peter.  St.  Paul,  and  8t  Andrew. 
All  these  figures  are  under  very  rich  and  varieil 
canopies.  The  first  three  and  the  last  three  are  of 
the  first  period ;  the  others  of  Brantyngham'a  time. 
In  the  middle  rom  are,— St.  Siilwell,  or  Sativola,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  British  lady  of  noble  birth,  and 
contemporary  with  St.  Winfrith  of  Croditon  (first  half 
of  the  eighth  ceutary).  Her  legend  asserts  that  she 
wna  behcnded  by  a  mower,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
steptnotbor,  who  coveted  her  posfcesions,  near  a  well 
outside  the  walls  of  Exeter.  This  well,  long  known  ns 
StSidwell's  well,  had  over  it  a  very  ancient  "castollum 
aqus,"  which  was  destroyed  by  the  railway  works  in 
1858.  Iu  tho  window  St  Sutivola  appears  with  a 
scythe  in  her  left  hand,  wbilet  at  her  right 
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with  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  it.  These  omblemB 
may  either  form  a  rebus  of  ]ior  name  (scytho-well)  or 
refer  to  her  martyrdom.  Her  tomb  was  Bhown  in  St. 
Sidwell'a  CImrch.  Beyond  St  Sidwell  art,— St.  Helena, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Margaret,  St.  Catherine,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  St.  Edmoud.  All  the  figures  in  thie  row 
are  of  Brantyngham'a  period.  The  three  figures  in  tho 
uppermost  row  are  Abraliom,  Moses,  and  Isaiah.  These 
are  of  the  first  period.  The  tone  of  colour  throughout 
this  window  is  very  fine  and  solemn,  Tho  heraldi'y  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  window  is  modem.  In  tho  north 
clereafory  windows  of  the  central  bay  are  four  hcadlcM 
figures,  of  early  Decorated  character.  'ITio  beautiful 
running  pattern  forming  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
placed  should  be  noticed  (see  ApFENnrx,  Note  XV.  This 
glass  is  best  seen  from  the  aisle-roof,  eeo  §  XXVIII.). 
XXI.  The  very  fine  modem  stall  leorh  in  the  choir 
18  described  in  the  Atpendix,  Note  VIL  Tho  misereres 
[Plates  IX.  aud  X]  date  from  the  first  half  of  tho 
thirteenth  century;  they  are,  perhaps,  of  Bishop 
Bruero'e  time  (1*22-1 — 1244),  and  probably  tho  earliest 
in  the  kingdom.  They  are  fifty  in  number,  and  their 
subjects  are  of  the  uenal  character, — foliage,  grotesques, 
animals  (among  which  is  an  elephant, — see  Ai'I'enuix, 
Note  VII.)  and  knights  in  combat,  whose  heater  sbields, 
flat  helmets,  and  early  armour  are  especially  noticeable. 
Remark,  on  the  mulh  side  of  tho  choir,  a  mermaid  and 
merman  holding  some  circular  instrument  between 
them,  and  a  knight  sitting  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  swan, 
on  illustration  of  the  romance  of  tho  Chevalier  au  C'l/gne. 
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On  the  north  side,  a  kniglit  attacking  a  leopard,  amonster 
on  wlioBC  back  ia  a  Raddle  with  stirrups,  a  minstrel  with 
tabor  and  pipe,  a  knight  thrusting  liia  aword  into  a 
groteaqne  bird,  and  a  mermaid  hulding  a  fish.  The 
Early  English  character  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  its 
graceful  arrangement,  should  he  noticed  throughout. 
Tho  ejiigcopal  throne  on  the  Eonth  side,  put  together 
without  a  single  nail,  and  towering  almost  to  the  roo^ 
was  the  work  of  Bishop  Stapbldok  (1308 — 1326),  al- 
though, by  a  general  error,  it  has  boon  assigned  to 
Bishop  Bothe.  (See  Appendix,  KoteVII.)  The  lightness 
of  its  ascending  stages  almost  rivals  the  &monB  "  sheaf 
of  fountains  "  of  the  Nuremberg  tabcrunclc ;  whilst  the 
carved  work,  bold  and  vigorous,  is  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  down  and  con- 
cealed during  the  Kcbellion;  and  on  its  re-erection, 
or  at  some  later  period,  had  been  raised  on  a  base  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  finiKbed  with  plaster. 
This  is  removed ;  and  the  throne  stands  on  its  original 
level,  'llie  hcnutiful  stone  screen  work  at  the  bock 
of  the  stalls  is  new.     (See  Appbndis,  Note  VII.) 

XXII.  On  the  8ou(/i  side  of  the  choir  ia  a  monn- 
mcut  attributed  to  Bishop  Chtcbesteb  (1138 — 1155),  b 
plain  slab,  once  containing  a  brass.  If  it  really  comme- 
morates this  bishop,  it  must  of  course  be  of  mncb  later 
date.  Further  west  is  the  plain  tomb  of  Bisbop  Woltom 
(1579—1594).  On  the  north  aide  are  the  tombs  of— 
Bishop  Haubhall  [Plate  XL],  died  1206:  the  tomb 
(half  hidden  by  the  choir-screen)  on  which  his  efSgy 
[Plate  Xn.]  lies  is  carved  at  the  sides  with 
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medalliong;  it  slioiild  he  compared  with  those  of  Bishops 
BarthulomiBus  and  Simon  of  Apnlia,  in  the  Lacly-chapol : 
the  ornament  ahout  the  neck  of  the  cope  (certainly  ncA 
the  apparel)  occurring  in  this  effigy,  and  in  that  of 
Bishop  Simon  de  Apulia,iB  very  peculiar  and  unuBual; 
in  chnracter  it  resenibleB  Early  English  foliage:  Biehop 
Lackt,  died  IJSS.  a  plaio  slab,  to  which  "  great  pil- 
grimages were  made  by  the  common  people,"  since  the 
Bishop  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  many  miracles 
■were  said  to  have  been  done  at  his  tomb  ;  a  local 
tradition  asserted  that  he  died  in  an  attempt  to  abstain 
altogether  from  food  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent ; 
and  aa  emaciated  figure  in  the  north  choir-aisle  was 
pointed  out  as  his : — Bishop  BttAOBBmoG,  died  1578 ; 
and  Bishop  Waltbe  ue  Stafeldon,  murdered  in  1826, 
a  fine  figure,  holding  a  crozier  with  the  left  hand  and 
clasping  a  book  with  the  right.  On  his  sleevo  are  two 
keys  addorsed — the  arms  of  the  see  as  borne  by  him. 
His  feet  rcGt  on  foliage,  between  which  is  a  shield,  once 
nodoubt  charged  with  his  bearings.  The  canopy  was 
restored  early  in  the  present  century.  Under  it,  and 
not  visible  eicept  from  within,  is  a  large  figure  of  the 
Saviour ;  the  head  surrounded  by  on  aureole,  the  hands, 
in  which  are  the  marks  of  the  nails,  raised  in  benedic- 
tion, and  the  feet,  similarly  marked,  resting  on  an  orb. 
At  the  side,  and  as  if  climbing  upwards  toward  the 
Saviour,  is  a  small  figure  of  a  king,  crowned  and  wearing 
a  scarlet  robe.  The  hair  is  arranged  as  in  the  effigies 
of  Edward  IL 

The  arms  of  Bishop  Marshall,  of  Bishop  Lacey,  and 


of  Bishop  Stapeldon  appear  on  tlio  choir-screen  aboTB 
thoir  respective  njonunieatB.  The  scrcea  itself  dates 
apparently  from  Bishop  Brantyngham'a  time  (1390). 

XXIII.  We  now  onter  the  jiorlh  choir-aide.  Both 
ftisles,  with  their  windows,  were  the  work  of  Bishop 
Bitton,  and  followed  the  reconstruction  of  the  presby- 
tery and  choir.  (See  Appendix,  Note  VIII.)  As  in 
the  nave,  the  windows  correspond  with  those  on  the 
opposite  side.  St.  Andrew's  Cliapel,  which  opens  from 
this  aisle,  precisely  resemhles  the  opposite  chapel  of 
Si.  Jamei.  Both  have  chambers  above  them,  ami  both 
were  probobly  part  of  Marshall's  work,  who  may 
have  snbstitnted  them  for  the  apsidal  chapels  of  the 
Norman  choir.  Bishop  BitoNEEOoaiiE  (1257 — 1280) 
began  to  alter  them ;  and  Bishop  Staf&ldon  com- 
pleted the  renovation,  bringing,  apparently,  St.  An- 
drew's Chapel,  in  tho  north  aisle,  into  the  Bome 
condition  nith  that  of  St.  James's  ojipoeite,  which 
bad  been  renewed  by  Dronescombe.  The  detached 
shafts  in  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  indicate  an  imitation  of 
the  earlier  work,  since  this  is  a  feature  of  Brones- 
combe'a  rather  than  of  Stapeldon's  time. 

XXIV.  In  the  chamber  above  St.  Andrew's  Chapel 
are  preserved  the  archives  of  the 
from  the  time  of  Bishop  Bronescombt; 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Fabric  Rolls,  the  original  US. 
of  the  ''  Exon  Domesday,"  relating  to  the  countie«  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  volume  of  Saxon  poetry  be- 
queathed to  tho  cathodral  by  Leofric,  first  Bifihop  of 
Elxeter  (see  Fart  II.,  Bp.  Leofbic),  so  well   known 
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to  all  Saxon  scholars  as  the  Chdex  Exoniensis,  and 
three  MSS.  by  Roger  Bacon.  The  Liber  Pontificalia 
of  Bishop  Lacej,  and  the  Order  of  the  Services  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  compiled  by  Bishop  Grandisson, 
were  also  kept  here  until,  in  1870,  they  were  removed 
to  cases  prepared  for  them  in  the  chapter-house. 

XXV.  The  monuments  to  bo  noticed  in  the  north 
choir-aisle  are  : — Bishop  Carey,  died  1626,  with  e&gy 
(he  was  buried,  however,  according  to  Fuller,  "  Wor- 
thies," in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London) :  a  mural 
tablet  for  Eobert  Hall,  died  1667,  eldest  son  of  Bishop 
Joseph  Hall,  "  hujus  ecclesiaB  vivus,  Thesaurarius, 
mortuus,  Thesaurus : "  a  small  but  pleasing  tablet  to 
Canon  Eogers  of  Penrose,  died  1855;  an  emaciated 
sepulchral  figure  in  a  niche  of  very  late  character, 
(formerly  called  Bishop  Lacey's,  see  ante) ;  the  early 
Elizabethan  tomb  of  Anthony  Harvey  (1564) :  and 
the  tomb,  with  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight  whose 
armour  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
an  esquire  stands  at  the  head  of  the  recumbent  figure, 
and  a  second  holds  a  horse  at  the  feet ;  both  are  now 
headless.  This  is  no  doubt  a  memorial  of  Sir  Bichabd 
DE  Stapeldon,  who  died  after  the  year  1330,  an  elder 
brother  of  Bishop  Walter,  generally,  but  erroneously, 
said  to  have  been  murdered  with  him  in  London. 
One  side  of  Bishop  Marshairs  tomb,  displaying  three 
sitting  figures  in  medallions,  may  also  bo  examined 
from  this  aisle. 

XXVI.  The  Chantry  of  St.  George,  opening  at  the 
end  of  this  aisle,  south,  was  founded  about  1518  by  Sir 
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John  Spoke,  of  Wliite  Lackington  in  BomerBetBhiK, 
whose  effigy  lies  within  it.  The  entire  chantry  is  a 
maea  of  rich  carting.  It  has,  however,  been  mattirially 
injured  by  the  opening  of  a  doorway,  from  which  a 
passnge  leads  intu  the  CIoho. 

XXVII.  At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  aisle  is 
the  Chapet  of  St.  Mary  Miujdalene,  the  work,  most  pro- 
bably, of  Bishop  Marshall,  but  much  restored  or  reno- 
vated by  Bishop  Brunescombo,  died  1280.  The  north 
window  in  this  chapel  aeema,  by  the  early  character  of 
its  tracery,  to  be  Bronesoomhe's.  Both  chapels  were 
afterwards  re-oast  by  Bishop  Quivil.  The  east  win- 
dows in  both  are  his,  and  are  greatly  in  advance  of 
those  at  the  sides.  In  the  Magdalene  Chapel,  the  east 
window,  like  that  in  the  corresponding  chapel  of  St. 
Gabriel,  contains  some  good  stained  glass,  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  la 
line.  A  beautiful  arcade  below  the  windows  is  muidi 
hidden  by  high  monuments.  The  screens  dividing  thew 
chapels  from  the  aisles  are  Per])endicular  (temp.  Old- 
ham, d.  1519).  In  St.  Mnry  Magdalene's  chapel  is  a 
striking  Elizabethan  monument  for  Sir  Gawain  Carew, 
bis  wife,  and  their  nephew.  Sir  Peter  Carew,  erected 
in  1589,  and  restored  in  IS.'iT  by  existing  represents- 
tivoH  of  the  family.  The  whole  boa  been  gilt  and 
oolourod,  and  with  very  good  effect.  The  monument 
la  in  two  stages.  On  the  upper  rest  the  effigies  of  Sis 
Gawain  and  his  wife ;  on  the  lower  is  tbat  of  Sir  * 
Peter,  cross-legged,  a  very  unusual  cxamplo  of  so  late  i 
R  period.     Both  Sir  Gawain  and  Sir  Peter  Carew  wep« 
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ftotive  in  Buppreesing  tho  Devonshire  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Eilivanl  VI.;  and  a  very  curiouB  life  of  Sir 
Peter  has  hocn  edited  by  Sir  John  Maule&u.  He  died 
in  Ireland  in  1575,  and  was  biu'ied  ut  Watcrford. 
Besides  this  monument,  be  bae  a.  mural  tablet  with 
kneeling  effigy  in  the  south  tmnsept.  On  tho  floor  of 
this  chapel  is  a  small  but  good  brass,  for  Ciition  Lang- 
ton,  died  1413;  a  relative  of  Bishop  Stafford,  whoso 
tomb  adjoins,  and  possibly  of  the  same  family  as 
Stephen  Laugton  tho  great  Archbishop.  Tho  cope  is 
bordered  with  XP  and  the  Stafford  knot. 

XXVIII.  A  staircase  in  the  north  oast  comer  of  this 
chapel  leads  upward  to  tlie  roofs  of  tho  north  choir-aisle 
and  of  the  ambulatory.  From  the  first,  a  very  remart- 
■ble  view  is  obtained  between  the  flying  buttresses,  as 
far  as  the  north  transept.  The  long  perspective  is  sin- 
gular and  beautiful,  and  should  not  be  missed  by  the 
artiat.  From  the  clerestory  windows  he  may  look  down 
into  the  nave,  or  enter  and  walk  along  the  gallery. 
The  roof  of  the  ambulatory  commands  the  great  east 
window  of  tlie  choir,  one  of  the  lower  divisions  of 
which  opens,  so  ae  to  afford  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cathedral,  which  from  this  point  is  very  fine ;  tho 
roof,  especially,  is  nowhere  better  seen. 

XXIX.  The  low  eatlem  aitk,  which  passes  between 
the  reredos  of  the  choir  and  the  Lady-chapel,  was 
formed,  aa  in  other  cathedrals,  for  tho  circulation  of  pro- 
cessions, and  should  bo  compared  with  the  eastern  aisles, 
via  procce^tonuTii, '  procession  paths,'  or  '  ambulatories,' 
as  they  were   sometimes  cdllcd,  at  Hereford,   Salis- 
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ymrf,  ClmAMlcr,  St  Allans.  Wells,  and  'W'nd^^~ 
(WiOu).  Hcrefirad  is  tbe  eaiUcst  of  these  examples, 
in  all  of  which  this  easteni  portion  is  mndi  lower  than 
the  choir.  **  In  most  of  our  Isrgei  ohnrches,  howerer, 
esstem  additions  are  raiMJ  as  high  in  the  centre  aa 
the  choir  itself,  as  at  CanterhiiTy,  Rochester,  and  £3;," 
The  EiL-ter  ambalatory  is  early  Decorated,  and  per- 
haps was  partly  rencircd  by  Bishop  Bronescombe,  like 
the  chapels  which  open  from  it.  The  Tanltlng  and 
bosscfi  resemble  thoee  of  the  stde-oielcs.  There  are  Kane 
peculiarities  in  the  pien  at  the  angles  of  the  ohoir, 
and  in  that  midway  between  them,  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate their  snccessive  dates.  (See  App»dik,  Note  X.) 
The  windows  north  and  eonth  of  the  retrochoir  are 
also  earlier  than  the  reet     (See  the  eame  Note.) 

XXX.  The  Lady-rhapel,  used  for  early  morning 
service,  was  at  first  part  of  Alarehall's  transition  work; 
but  was  alt^igcthor  roraodellod  by  Quivil  (died  1291), 
in  whose  time  the  work  was  apparently  completed, 
with  the  eiooptton  of  the  painting  of  the  rnof-bosses, 
and  the  exterior  leading,  (t-oo  Note  XI.)  Above  the 
arch  of  entmnco,  and  only  seen  from  within  the  chapol, 
is  a  pomiliar  ian-light.  The  windows,  very  good  and 
striking,  oppose  each  other,  as  in  the  cavo.  The 
vaulting-Hhnfts  arti  of  Furbock  marble.  The  bosses 
in  the  oaBtt^rnniost  bay  of  the  roof  exhibit  the 
head  of  tho  Saviour,  with  the  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelista.  The  carved  foliage  throughout  is  very 
good.  The  piscina  and  scdilia  on  the  south  side 
should  be  noticed.     Tlio  rercdoa  under  the  east  win- 
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dow  [Plate  XIII.]  (with  a  recess,  serving  as  a  taber- 
nacle or  relic  shrine)  is  an  addition  of  Grandisson's 
period.  The  westernmost  bays  of  the  chapel  are  open 
to  the  side  chantries  with  very  good  effect;  and  the 
piers  here  diflfer  from  any  others  in  the  cathedral.  They 
are  quatrefoil ;  and  are  probably  Marshall's  piers,  al- 
tered in  their  mouldings  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  new  work  of  Quivil. 

XXXI.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  Bishop  Peter  Quivil,  died  1291,— a  slab 
with  foliated  cross,  and  the  inscription,  "  Petra  tegit 
Petrum,  nihil  officiat  sibi  tetrum."  ITie  visitor  should 
regard  this  slab  with  no  little  interest,  if  he  believes,  as  is 
most  probable,  that  Bishop  Quivil  was  the  author  of  the 
plan  of  the  cathedral  as  it  now  appears.  A  deed  of  1299 
states  that  Quivil  *'ante  altare  beatae  Marise  humatum 
quiescit ;  "  but  this  slab  had  been  removed  to  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  and  was  restored  to  its  original  posi- 
tion in  1820,  when  the  cross  and  letters  were  re-cut. 
Placed  in  the  recesses  of  the  arcade  on  the  south  side  are 
the  effigies  of  (most  probably)  Bishop  BARTHOLOMiEUS 
IscANUs  [Plato  XII.],  died  1184, — in  low  relief;  the 
face  is  bearded,  and  has  what  seems  to  be  twisted  or 
plaited  mustachios  :  the  mitre  is  high-peaked,  like  a 
Norman  helmet :  a  winged  monster  at  the  feet  is  im- 
paled with  the  episcopal  staff :  the  figure  rests  under  a 
pointed  arch,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  censing  angels: 
the  stone  is  Purbeck  (see  Appendix,  Note  XII.) ; — 
and  of  Bishop  Simon  of  Apulia  [Plate  XIV.]  died 
1223.     The  design   generally  resembles  that  of  the 
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effigy  of  Bishop  Barthulomroua,  but  ia  of  a  far  more 
advftnceil  anil  artistic  character.  ITie  whole  of  Bishop 
Simon's  vestments  aro  most  richly  jewelled.  The 
(Iragon'B  head  and  the  foliage,  still  conventional,  at 
the  feet,  should  he  noticed.  It  was  not  until  a  century 
later  that  the  'naturalism'  of  the  navo  and  choir  corbels 
was  pmcticahle.  These  two  moQuments,  and  that  of 
Bishop  Marshall,  died  1206,  in  the  choir,  affoid  a  very 
interesting  series,  in  which  the  gradual  progress  of  art 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  wall  ahovo  Bishop 
Bimon's  mouumont  has  been  richly  painted,  and  the 
figure  of  a  bishop  is  still  visible. 

XXXII.  In  curresponding  recesses  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chnptl  aro  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Doddridge.  Sir  John,  died  1628,  one  of  James  I.'a 
Judges  of  tho  King's  Bench,  was  eoranionly  called,  saya 
Fuller,  "  tho  sleepy  Judge,  because  ho  would  sit  on  the 
bench  with  his  oyes  shut,  to  sequester  his  sight  from 
distracting  objects."  Lady  Dopdhidob,  whose  votj 
rich  drcFS  is  brocaded  with  roses  and  carnations,  is 
equally  remarkablo  for  hor  ruff,  her  wig,  and  her 
head-gear. 

XXXIII.  Under  the  arches  which  open  from  the 
Lady-chapel  to  tho  side  chantries,  are  the  tombs,  with 
effigies,  of  Bishop  Broneacomhe  and  Bishop  Stafford, 
That  of  Bishop  Bbonescombe,  died  1280,  on  tho  gouih 
side,  was  origmally  placed,  it  is  proljuble,  within  tho 
adjoining  chantry  of  St.  Gabriel,  which  he  had  founded, 
having  renovated  tho  chapel  in  which  ho  was  iuterred. 
The   effiffv  ia  of  his  own  time.      The  conopy  under 
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which  it  now  rests  is  of  Perpendicular  character,  and 
may  have  been  raised,  and  the  eflBgy  placed  beneath 
it  at  the  same  time  (1419)  as  Bishop  Stafford's  monu- 
ment opposite  was  erected.  Bishop  Bronescombe's 
effigy  should  be  compared  with  the  earlier  monuments 
above  it.  The  artist  was  no  common  one.  The  turn- 
ing lion,  especially,  on  which  the  Bishop  treads,  is 
finely  given.  The  grotesque  angels  at  the  feet,  holding 
shields,  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  canopy,  and,  like 
that,  contrast  very  disadvantageously  with  the  simpler 
and  more  impressive  work  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated. The  Bishop's  effigy  has  been  covered  with 
elaborate  patterns  in  colour,  which  can  still  be  traced, 
and  deserve  notice.  They  are  perhaps  of  the  same 
date  as  the  canopy,  and  as  the  paintings  of  saints  in 
the  panels  of  the  screen-work  which  connects  the 
tombs  with  the  arches.  The  effigy  of  Bishop  Stafford, 
died  1419,  on  the  north  side,  which  has  been  disgrace- 
fully used,  is  in  alabaster,  and  very  fiue  in  all  its 
details.  The  tabernacle-work  above  the  head,  especi- 
ally rich  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  seems  of  a  different 
date  from  the  effigy.  The  canopy  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  that  above  the  opposite  tomb,  and,  like  that, 
has  figures  of  angels  carrying  musical  instruments 
most  ungracefully  arranged  in  the  frieze. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Lady-chapel  are 
two  blaok  arches,  with  carved  corbels  full  of  character. 
They  are  early  Decorated.  (For  the  work  of  restora- 
tion in  the  Lady-chapel,  and  the  modem  stained  glass, 
sec  Appendix,  Note  XIIL) 
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XXXIV.  Si.  GabrieT»  Chapel,  transformed  by  Bieliop  % 
Bronesuomba  aud  by  Bishop  Quivil,  like  thut  of  St. 
Mary  Alag^lalcne,  on  the  north  side  of  tLe  Lady-chapel, 
is  of  prtciacly  Bimilar  charaotor.      The  ]mtrou  saint 
of  Bishop  Bronescotobe  was  8t,  Gabriel  the  Archangel; 
whose  feast,  by  this  Bishop's  direction,  was  celebrated 
in  his  catht.4ral  with  the  same  solemuitios  as  Christmas  j 
and   Easter.     The  cast  window  contaiuB  some  early 
stained  glass,  among  which  is  a  figure  of  the  ArchangeL  ^ 
This  chapel  was  restored  in  connection  with  the  Lady- 
chapel  (Note  XIII.) ;  its  vanlting  has  been  coloured, 
and   the   monuments   which   it  contained   have   been  ( 
removed  to  thn  aisles  and  elsewhere. 

XXXV.  Adjoining  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel,  south,  jg  1 
BiBRop  Oldham's    chantry  (died  1510),  dedicated  to 
our  Saviour.    It  is  of  the  same  character,  altboagh  Uie 
details  var}',  as  the  Speke  ehaiitry  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
Walla  and  roof  aro  covered  with  carving.     Under  the 
eastwindow  aro  a  scries  of  scnlpturos,  terribly abattered,  j 
represontiug  the  Aniiuuciution,  the  Resurrection,  and  ] 
the  Nativity.     The  Bishop's  effigy  lies  in  a  niohe  in  J 
the  south  wall.     TIju  owls  in  the  lower  panels,  snr-  I 
rounding  the  chapel,  refer  to  his  name — "Old(owld)  ( 
ham"  [Plate  VII.] ;  and  in  the  north-east  comer  it 
owl  with  a  lobcl  issuiug  fri>m  its  mouth,  on  which  are   I 
the  letters  dum,  forming   the  complete  rcbns.     This    I 
chapel  was  restored  and  rocoloured  by  Corpus  Christt    ' 
College,  Oxford  {of  which  Bishop  Oldham  was  joint 
founder  with  Bishop  Foi),  some  time  before  the  general  1 
restoration ;  and  in  a  stylo  by  uo  moans  satisfactory. 
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XXXVI.  In  the  south  choir-aisle,  which  resembles 
the  north,  are  the  effigies  of  two  cross-legged  knights, 
both  temp.  Edward  I.  They  have  been  assigned  (but 
without  certainty)  to  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  father 
of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon,  whose  effigy  is  now 
in  the  south  transept ;  and  to  a  knight  of  the  Chichester 
family.  The  other  monuments  worth  notice  in  this 
aisle  are, — one  by  Flaxman  to  Major  General  Simcoe, 
who  died  in  1806,  having  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Bangers  during  the 
whole  of  the  American  war ;  Bishop  Cotton,  died 
1621,  with  full-length  effigy;  and  Bishop  Weston, 
died  1741, — a  sarcophagus  on  which  sits  an  angel. 

XXXVII.  A  door  in  the  upper  part  of  this  aisle 
(the  work  of  Bishop  Oldham,  whose  arms  occur  in  the 
spandrels)  leads  to  the  episcopal  palace.  Opening 
from  the  centre  of  the  aisle  is  tLe  Chapel  of  St.  James, 
like  that  of  St.  Andrew,  very  early  Decorated,  in  its 
present  condition.  (See  ante,  §  XXIII.)  Against  its 
south  wall  is  a  monument  of  Decorated  character, 
said  to  have  been  raised  in  memory  of  Leofric,  first 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  design  is  unusual,  and  of  great 
beauty. 

XXXVIII.  Ecturning  to  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral, 
thevisitor  should  especially  remark  the  Norman  towers, 
the  cresting  of  the  roof,  the  flying  buttresses,  and  the 
north  porch.  The  Norman  towers^  in  connection  with 
the  long  unbroken  roof,  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  specialty  of  Exeter.  At  all  events,  the 
peculiarity  of  their  present  position  is  so  groat,  and  so 
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striking,  aa  at  once  to  attract  attention.  Eacb  tower 
eonsietB  of  six  stagoH,  the  two  lowest  of  wliich  are 
plain :  the  other  four  have  blind  arcades  and  circulAr 
ivindow  openings,  the  details  aud  arrangement  of  which 
vary  in  the  two  towere.  At  the  angles  oro  square 
buttresses  which  rise  above  the  uppermost  story.  The 
m>uth  tower  is  Norman  throughout ;  that  on  the  north 
was  altered  hy  Bisho])  Courteuay  for  the  reception  of 
the  great  bell  from  Llandoff,  and  its  final  stage  is 
Perpendicular.  The  fi«\ir  de-lia  cretliwj  of  tho  roof  ia 
of  lead  (with  which  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  covoretl), 
aud  its  furm  is  very  graceful  and  effeetivo.  [Plate  III.| 
The  fiying  bullreeaes  derive  a  very  grand  effect  from  the 
fact  that  tho  aisle-roofs  elope  outwards, and  not,  as  usuaI, 
iawardg.  Busulting  also  from  this  peculiarity  are,  the 
great  height  of  tho  aisles  on  tho  exterior,  and  an 
unusual  development  of  the  clerestory,  without  any 
iutorvoning  space  between  it  and  tho  oJale-roofs ;  and, 
within  tho  uavc,  the  absence  of  the  triforinm :  the 
place  of  which  is,  however,  indicated  hy  the  blind 
arcade  abuvo  the  piers.  The  norlh  porch,  with  its 
triple  canopy,  is  part  of  Orandiseon'a  work,  and  very 
Iwautiful. 

XXXIX.  The  Episcopal  Palace,  on  the  south  side  of 
tho  choir,  between  that  and  the  chaptor-houso,  contains 
little  of  interest  beyond  an  Early  English  arch  of  very 
early  character,  and  a  chimnoypiece  in  tho  hall  erected 
by  Bishop  Courtenay,  c.  1486.  In  the  Deitneri/,oa  the 
Boutb-wcst,  Charles  II.,  Willtam  III,,  and  George  IH. 
lodgoil  duriiip  their  respective  visits  to  Eieter. 
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"DEFORE  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  those 
•^  portions  of  Devonshire  which  had  been  colonized  by  the 
advancing  Saxons  were  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  of  Wessex,  the  place  of  whose  see 
was  Winchester.  Their  diocese  remained  co-extensive  with 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  whose  boundaries  were  constantly 
enlarging,  until  the  year  704,  when  it  was  subdivided,  and 
Devonshire  passed  under  the  control  of  the  bishops  of 
Sherborne. 
In  the  course  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Saxons 
extended  their  settlements  over  the  whole  of  Devonshire ; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more  directly  for  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  province.  Hoker  of 
Exeter,  who  has  been  followed  by  Godwin  and  Camden, 
asserts  that  the  see  was  first  established  at  Bishops  Tawton, 
in  the  year  905 ;  that  Werstan  and  Putta  were  the  first 
two  bishops ;  that  the  latter,  about  912,  "  taking  his  journey 
towards  Crediton  to  sec  and  visit  the  king,  (or,  as  some  say, 
Uffa,  the  king's  lieutenant,)  was  by  the  said  Uffa's  men 
slain  j"  and  that,  upon  his  death,  the  see  was  removed  to 
Crediton.  For  this  statement  no  ancient  authority  exists 
at  present.  In  what  year  the  Crediton  bishopric  was 
founded  is  uncertain;  but  the  name  assigned  byMalmes- 
bury  and  Florence  of  Worcester  to  its  first  bishop,  Eadul- 
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couBrmcd  bj  ita 
tbe  jear  933  ■. 
[Circa  a.  d.  910.]  The  aeleclJon  of  Credilon  as  the  seat  of 
Ibe  DeroDshire  bisliopric  maj  have  been  parti;  due  to  the 
reverence  with  wliioU  it  was  regarded  as  the  birthplace 
(about  080)  of  tbe  Sason  Winfriih,  better  known  as  St. 
Biinifnce,  who,  as  Archbishop  of  Majenee,  and  as  founder 
of  tbe  great  monnsterj  of  Fulda,  is  regarded  as  ihe  chief 
apostle  of  Christianity  tbroughoiit  central  Germany.  Ore- 
diton  staods,  however,  in  the  midst  of  tneadons,  which 
musl  always  have  been  rich  and  productive  at  a  time  when 
the  greater  pari  of  the  country  was  still  nureelaimcd ;  and 
tlw  ancient  camps  remaining  in  its  neighboorbood  over- 
bang  the  line  of  a  probably  British  road,  wliicli  connected 
tbe  valley  with  the  Etenild  way  at  Exeter,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  and  with  the  northern  coast  on  the  other.  The  sitaa- 
tion  was  thus  not  inconvenient  for  the  Saxon  bishops,  who, 
unlike  those  of  France  nod  Germany,  rarely  made  their 
residenres  in  walled  towns,  but,  imitating  tlie  Saion  kings, 
"adopted  for  the  most  part  the  old  Teutonic  haWt  of 
wandering  from  vill  to  vill,  from  manor  to  manor.  In  Ibis 
coantry  the  positions  of  cathedrals  were  as  little  eonSned 
to  principal  cities  as  were  the  positions  of  palaces  '."  Tho* 
it  ia  asserted  that  Eadulf,  tbe  first  bishop  of  Crediton,  re- 
ceived from  the  king  three  vills  in  Cornwall,  in  order  "  that 
•  The  sols  autiority  for  fixing  ths  BHrliaat  see  at  BiahopVi  Taw- 
ton  is  Hoker,  (CaCal.  of  Iha  Bpa,  o 
alias  Hokor,  Genu,  1584),    Hoker  i 

rhe  year  tiOi  l»  gBDOrally  auerted  to  haro  boon  that  in  which  tba 
DaVDOBhira  biiboprio  was  foandal,  togelhsr  with  those  tor  Wilt* 
und  Somamt ;  and  Arahbiibop  Plogmund  is  laid  to  hava  conaa- 
craCed  tbe  bishops  for  those  aees,  bewdea  lour  othera,  on  tba  sama 
da;.  Ths  posuge  In  tbe  Qalii  Reguia  of  Haliiiesbury,  bowerer, 
(I.  ii.  0.  &,)  DO  which  this  atatement  is  fouaded.  hu  been  ahoirc  to 
!<•  full  of  uiachronlaiiia,  and  ii  ooDiaquaotly  of  but  alight  ao- 
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t,  in  Englsnd,  i.  p,  300.    See  nJso  eb,  t 
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he  might  from  thence  visit  the  Cornish  race  to  extirpate 
their  errors."  A  distinct  see  was,  however,  created  for 
Cornwall  after  the  eflfectual  reduction  of  the  province  by 
Athelstan  (925—940).  The  names  of  ten  Cornish,  and  of 
ten  bishops  of  Crediton,  have  been  preserved,  the  last  two 
in  either  case  being  those  of  Living  and  Leofric,  under  the 
first  of  whom  the  two  sees  were  united,  and  transferred, 
under  the  latter,  to  Exeter. 
[a.d.  1035 — 1047.]  Of  the  Cornish  bishops,  whose  episcopal 
seat  seems  to  have  been  first  at  St.  Germans  and  after- 
wards indifferently  at  that  place  and  at  St.  Petrocsktowe,  or 
Bodmin,  nothing  more  than  the  names  has  been  recorded*'; 
nor  has  it  fared  very  differently  with  the  first  eight  bishops 
of  Crediton  (from  c.  920  to  c.  1035).  Living,  or  Livingus, 
the  ninth  bishop  (1035 — 1047),  was  a  person  of  consider- 
able distinction  and  importance.  At  first  a  monk  of  Win- 
chester, he  became  successively  abbot  of  Tavistock  and 
bishop  of  Crediton ;  and,  as  his  friend  and  chief  counsellor, 
frequently  accompanied  Canute  on  his  continental  journeys. 
He  was  for  some  time  absent  with  the  King  in  Denmark, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whence 
the  Bishop  returned  alone  to  England,  bringing  with  him 
the  famous  letter  which  Canute  addressed  from  Rome  to 
his  English  subjects.  (This  letter  will  be  found  in  Florence, 
and  in  William  of  Malmesbury.)  Besides  the  bishopric  of 
Crediton,  Living  held  those  of  Worcester  and  Cornwall,  the 
latter  of  which  he  received  on  the  death  of  his  uncle.  Bishop 
Buruhwold  (c.  1042).  The  Saxon  Chronicle  styles  Living 
the  Words'Tiotera,  *  Word-wise,'  or  eloquent  bishop ; 
and  his  triple  bishopric  was  no  doubt  the  reward  of  his 
service  to  the  Danish  king,  in  whose  behalf  he  probably 
exercised  something  more  than  word- wisdom.  Malmesbury 
describes  him  as  ambitious   and    tyrannical,  and  he    is 

'  See  for  all  that  is  accurately  known  respecting  them  and  the 
place  of  their  see,  Pedler's  "  Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of  Cornwall," 
Lond.,  185G. 
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Baid,  after  the  death  of  Canute,  to  faave  been  concerned 
in  tho  onicl  BeiEiire,  at  Quildfoni  (1040),  of  Ihe  Atheling 
Alfred,  son  of  Kchelred  the  Unready,  (See  however.  Free- 
man's 'NormaQ  Conquest,'  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  In  acoonlanoe 
with  an  ancient  belief,  which  atertted  that  the  deatha 
of  great  men  were  accomjanied  with  great  storms  and 
[lorteuls,  a  tremenilous  thunder -clap  (?  horriKniua  crfpilut) 
was,  «a;s  Mnliuvsbury,  heard  throujrhout  England  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Liviogus,  "  insomucli  that  all 
niun  thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand."  Us 
was  buried,  not  at  Crediton,  but  in  his  monastery 
at  Tavistock,  which  he  had  greatly  favoured  and 
adonM»d, 

[a.D.  104(1—1072.]  LKOfBio,  the  anccessor  of  Lining  in  the 
KKS  of  Croditon  and  Cornwall,  which  remained  united,  wns 
a  bishop  of  very  different  character.  The  "  kins's  priest," 
and  the  "  king's  high -chancel  lor,"  ho  seems  to  have  reflected 
the  oarnest  piety  of  tho  royal  Confessor,  under  whom  he  wu 
appointed.  A  document  intterted  Id  a  volume  of  the  Gos- 
pels, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  bnt  which 
was  originally  Loofric's  own  donation  to  the  monastery  of 
St,  Peter  at  Exeter,  describes  him  as  a  man  "of  modest  life 
and  conversation,  who,  when  he  sncoBsded  to  his  see,  went 
about  his  diocese  studiously  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to 
the  people  committi^  to  him,  and  instructing  the  clergy  in 
leamiDg."  It  is  added  tliat  he  built  chnrches  not  a  few, 
and  vigorously  administered  tho  other  duties  of  his  office. 
The  assertion  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  that  Leul'rio  was 
a  BrilOQ  (Britonicus),  is  rendered  doubtful  by  bis  name. 
It  is  more  certain  that,  as  Malmcsbury  (ells  ns,  his  cariy 
years  were  spent  In  IjOtharingia  (apud  Lotharingos  alhit 
et  daclu*). 

[a.D.  1050.]  Under  Bishop  Leofric  tho  episcopal  seat  for 
the  united  sees  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  removed  from 
Creililon  to  Eseter.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  seats 
of  many  uf  tho  Saxon  bisbo)irics  which  had  betu  established 
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in  the  open  country,  (in  villidiSf  such  as  Sherborne,  Dor- 
chester, Crediton,)  were  transferred  to  safer  positions  within 
the  walls  of  the  chief  towns.  The  necessity  for  this  change, 
however,  had  already  become  evident  in  the  days  of  the 
Confessor.  Devon  and  Cornwall  had  been  frequently  over- 
run by  the  Northmen,  who  had  not  spared  the  religious 
houses,  and  who,  whilst  wintering  at  £xeter,  as  they  had 
done  more  than  once,  must  have  readily  found  their  way 
to  Crediton,  by  the  river  side,  or  along  the  ancient  hill 
road.  The  Bishop's  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  treasures 
of  his  church,  must  have  been  frequently  swept  away; 
and  accordingly,  "the  barbarous  attacks  of  pirates"  is 
stated  as  the  especial  reason  which  induced  Bishop  Leofric 
to  apply  for  the  permission  of  king  and  pope  to  remove 
his  see  from  the  "  vill "  of  Crediton  to  the  city  of  Exeter*. 
A  monastery  had  been  founded  by  Athelstan  (c.  928) 
in  Exeter,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter*. 
ITiis  monastery,  with  its  possessions,  was  now  (1050) 
solemnly  assigned  to  Bishop  Leofric  as  the  chief  place 
of  his  see,  and  its  conventual  church  became  his  cathe- 
dral. He  was  installed  in  the  episcopal  chair  by  the  Con- 
fessor himself,  who  **  supported  his  right  arm,  and  Queen 
Eadgytha  his  left."  The  ceremony  took  place  in  presence 
of  the  two  archbishops,  and  of  many  other  bishops  and 
nobles.    (See  Appendix,  Kote  XIV.) 

^  It  is  possible  that  the  Saxon  cathedral  did  not  occupy  the  exact 
site  of  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Crediton,  but  stood 
slightly  more  to  the  west.  The  earliest  portions  of  the  present 
church  are  of  late  Norman  character. 

*  Athelstan  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  only  the  second 
founder  of  this  monastery ;  since  a  house  of  Benedictines  already 
existed  at  Exeter  in  the  time  of  Winfred  of  Crediton  (680).  Asser, 
who  died  Bishop  of  Sherborne  about  the  year  910,  asserts  that  he 
received  from  King  Alfred  "  Exeter,  with  its  whole parcBcia  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall,"  probably  referring  to  this  monastery.  Whether  he 
exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  Devonshire  is 
uncertain.     See  Pauli,  sect.  5. 
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Although  there  wiv.'i  Bonicwhat  more  security  within  tha 
wbUb  of  Exet«r  th&n  at  C'reditou,  the  nionasteiy  of  St.  I 
Peter  bad  been  greatly  despoileil  by  the  Nonbmen.     Only   '. 
two  hydtre  of  Uwl,  at  ble,  remained  in  its  [«sai;enoQ,  and  I 
upon  tbesB  were  only  seveu  head  of  cattle.    The  mooaitery 
itself  was  not  much  better  furnished.     Hnll-a-doKeu  books   J 
of  Utile  value,  and  "  one  woithlesa  priest's  dress," 
the  llbriuy  and  wanlrobe  that,  according  to  hta  own  Btkl»>  ^ 
raent,  Binhop  Leufric  fuund  in  it  when  lie  took  p 
His  will  uniiioerates  the  eelalea  which  he  recovered  fortl 
minater,  the  vestniL'nta,  articlea  of  church  furniture,  mA 
sacred  vessels,  which  be  bestowed  on  it,  besidea  many  books, 
both  in   English  and  Latin,  one  of  which  was  the  "great 
Euj;liali  book  with  everything  wrought  ]>ue try- wise,"  which 
atill  remains  among  the  treasitres  of  the  cathedraL     It  ii  ,. 
probable  that  but  a  small  number  of  roonka  remained  1 
in  tlie  convent  at  the  time  of  Leofric's  accession.     Tluy  i 
are  said  to  have  been  removed  by  the  Coaf«sEor  to  tba  1 
Abbey  of  WestmiDStor,  which  he  waa  the 
establishing;  and  Leofric  replaced  them,  at  Kxetcr, with  I 
n  body  of  prebendaries,  orcanonn,  who,  says  Malmesbury,  \_ 
"  not  according  to  Euiilish  custom,  but  rather  foUowiag  | 
that  of  Iiotharingia,"  lived  tt^ether,  eating  at  a  oommo 
table,  and  sleeping  in  a  common  dormitory'. 
[a.D.  1068.]  Leofric  waa  not  displaced  at  the  period  of  tl 
Conquest,  and  was  no  doubt  within  the  walls  of  Exeter  J 
during  the  si^e  of  the  city  by  the  Norman  king  in  tha  1 
year  1068.    He  may  have  assisted  in  inducing  tho  citizani 
to  submit  to  the  Conqueror.    At  all  evcnie,  he  oontintwi,  1 
undisturbed  in  his  bisboprio  nntil  his  death  in  1072. 

'  Th«  tnle  which  they  followed  wm  thm  of  St.  Chrad*|sn|,.l 
Blihop  of  Utti,  Id  I^orraina  (Lotfaaringia),  from  whence  LeoMo  OvM 
dodbt  broaght  it.  "  Hie  "  (Chrodegaa^t)  "  cleram  adauaTit,  (t  ii>  J 
iD>t«  canobli  iDtm  dniutroruni  icpti  conv^rKuri  r 
ds  iutituit  qnalitrr  ia  Motola  mlUtara  dibcrvDt." — I'aul  H'anw-  ^ 
frid,  OtOa  Epiie.  Uttltntium,  ap.  Ptrit,  t  i. 
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was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  his  cathedral,  and  two  memorials 
for  him  were  erected,  at  later  periods,  in  the  present  church, 
where  they  still  remain. 

[a.d,  1072 — 1103.]  His  successor  was  Osbern,  a  Norman  by 
birth,  and  brother  of  Earl  William  of  Hereford.  He  had, 
however,  been  brought  up  in  England,  in  the  family  of  the 
Confessor,  to  whom,  according  to  Malmesbury,  he  was  in 
some  degree  related.  His  habits  and  modes  of  life  were 
consequently  nearer  allied  to  those  of  the  English  than  to 
the  "  pomp"  of  the  Normans.  He  followed  in  all  things 
the  "  customs*'  of  his  former  lord,  King  Edward.  Content, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  bishops,  with  the  old  and 
venerable  buildings,  he  cared  little  for  erecting  others,  such 
as  the  newly  appointed  Norman  prelates  were  raising  on 
all  sides.  Hence  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  **  was,*'  says  Malmesbury,  "  held  to  be  generous  in  dis- 
position and  altogether  undefiled  in  his  body.**  He  died, 
blind,  in  1103  ;  and  the  see  remained  vacant  for  nearly 
four  years. 

[a.d.  1107 — 1136.]  William  Warelwast,  nephew  of  the  Con- 
queror, to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  two  sons,  Rufus  and  Henry 
Beauclerc,  he  was  chaplain,  proceeded  (c.  1112),  with  the 
true  architectural  instincts  of  a  Norman  prelate,  to  remove 
the  Saxon  cathedral  of  Leofric  and  of  Osbern,  and  to  erect 
a  more  sumptuous  edifice  on  its  site.  Of  this  (commenced, 
but  not  completed,  by  Warelwast),  the  massive  transeptal 
towers  are  the  sole  remains.  It  was  greatly  injured  by 
fire  during  the  siege  of  Exeter  by  Stephen  (1136).  Bishop 
Warelwast  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Augustinian 
priory  of  Plympton,  which,  under  the  patronage  of  subse- 
quent bishops  and  of  numerous  lay-benefactors,  became  the 
wealthiest  religions  house  in  Devonshire.  When  bishop 
elect  of  Exeter,  William  Warelwast  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
in  order  to  support  the  King's  cause  against  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Anselm  in  the  famous  dispute  concerning  investi- 
tures which  had  been  referred  to  Pope  Paschal  H.    In  his 
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ave  become 

blind  ;  when,  sajs  Hoker,  "  having  anmll  joj  of  the  world, 
he  gave  over  iiia  bishopric,  and  became  one  of  the  religious 
canons  in  his  owu  house  of  Plyuiplon,  where  he  died  and 

[4 1).  1138—1166.]  Robert  Chichesteb  la  said  to  haTe  . 
riched  his  ohurch  with  relics,  and  to  liave  been  a  liberal  a 
tributor  to  the  new  buildings.  A  tomb  attributed  to  bim  \ 
exists  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.    His  succes. 

[a.d.  1155—1160.]  RoBnaT  Wahelwast,  nephew  of  Bishop  j 
William,  was,  bke  him,  buried  at  Pljmpton-  The  line  of  ] 
nobly-born  prelates  ia  here  broken  bj — 

[».D.  1161  —  1184.]   B.'LRTiioLOM.eus  Iscands,  of  Exeter, 
(Isca,)  the  son  of  bumble  parents,  who  w:i9  educated,  i 
b11  probability,  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ford,  on  ths  I 
eastern  border  of  Devon,  with  the  abbot  of  which  hous^  f 
Baldwin,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  be  main- 
tained a  life-long  intimacy.     His  great  learning  and  [Hstj 
assisted  Id  raising  bim  to  the  bishopric  of  his  native  citj, 
where  he  sbone  as  one  of  the  two  great  lights  of  the  Sag- 
lish  Church,  "  duo  Inminaria  Ecelesiie  Anglicans,"  the  title 
bestowed  by  Pope  Alexander  111.  on  this  Bishop  and  Roger,  • 
Bishop  of  Worcester.    "  Ernnt,"  says  Gervusius  CambreUr  J 
sis,  "quasi  geminn  candehibra  Brilanniam   totani   fulgoi*  I 
daritatis  suic  irrsdiaiitia."     Bishop  Bartholomsus  had  bi 
the  deciilcJ  opponent  of  Becki^t  in  the  early  part  of  his 
contest  with  Henry  II.,  especially  during  the  famoua  s 
at  Northampton.    He  subsetjuently  became  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Archbishop,  and  twelte  months  after  his  murde> 
assisted  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  re-consecrating  ihe  pcJ 
luted  Cathedial  of  Cunterbnry.    On  tliia  ocoaaioa  (Dec.  21 
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1171,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  celebrated  mass, — the  first 
since  the  murder, — and  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text, — 
"  For  the  multitude  of  the  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart, 
Thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul." 

A  remarkable  Penitential,  set  forth  by  this  bishop  for 
observance  throughout  his  diocese,  still  exists,  and  con- 
demns many  superstitions  which  are  yet  prevalent  in  the 
west.  Others  mentioned  in  it,  such  as  that  of  the  wehr- 
wolf,  have  disappeared.  Matthew  Paris  records  an  adven- 
ture of  Bishop  Bartholomaeus,  during  one  of  his  visitations, 
which  not  less  curiously  illustrates  the  common  belief  of 
his  time :  the  dead  in  a  certain  churchyard  were  heanl  by 
him  loudly  lamenting  the  death  of  a  good  man  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  procuring  masses  to  be  said  for  their 
repose.  (So  St.  Brinstan  of  Winchester,  whose  custom  it 
was  to  pray  for  the  dead  in  the  different  churchyards  of 
hia  diocese,  once  heard,  after  his  concluding  words,  •*  Re- 
quiescant  in  pace," — "  voces  quasi  exercitus  infiniti  e  se- 
pulchris  respondentium  Amen ''.'')  The  curious  effigy  of 
Bishop  Bartholomaeus  pPlate  XII.]  remains  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lady-chapel.    Of  the  three  next  bishops, 

[a.d.  1186 — 1191.]  John  THE  Chaunter(80  called  from  hav- 
ing been  raised  from  that  office  (precentor)  to  the  bishopric) ; 

[a.d.  1194—1206.]  Henry  Marshall  [Plate  XII.j  (brother 
of  Walter,  Earl  Marshall  of  England ;  his  tomb  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir — lie  seems  to  have  finished  the 
cathedral  begun  by  Warelwast)  ;  and 

[a.d.  1214—1223.]  Simon  de  Apulia  [Plate  XIV.]  ("  eximiro 
et  prudentiaB  et  literaturae  vir,"  says  Matthew  of  West- 
minster ;  in  his  time  the  city  of  Exeter  is  said  to  have  been 
divided  into  parishes  ;  his  tomb  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Lady-chapel), — little  has  been  recorded.    Their  successor, 

[a.d.  1224 — 1244.]  William  Bruere,  was  one  of  those 
high-bom  and  warlike  prelates  who  were  at  least  as  well 
skilled  in  flinging  a  lance  as  in  the  use  of  the  mass-book. 

^  Rudbome,  Hist.  Major,  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  t.  i. 
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He  WM  son  of  Sif  Willinm  de  Bruere,  founder  of  the  great 
abbeys  of  Tor  and  Hartlaod,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Henry  lll.'s  chief  counsellors.  Together  with  Peter  da 
Bupibus,  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bishop  Bniora 
ted  the  body  of  English  cniaaders  which  wta  present  at  Acre 
in  theyeBrl228,  when  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  concluded 
hia  trenty  with  Sultan  Kameul ';  and  after  his  returo  wu 
•ppointed  (1235)  to  convey  the  Princess  Isabelia,  sistw  of 
Henry  III.,  to  Worms,  where  her  marriago  was  oelebral«d 
with  the  same  fsmons  Emperor.  In  his  own  church  of 
Exeter  he  founded  the  deanery,  and  (it  is  said)  created 
twenty- four  prebendaries. 

[a.d.  1215—1257.]  Of  KicHjtRD  Blosdt  there  is  nothing 
to  record,  except  bis  Devonshire  birth,  which  was  at  leut 
obscnre. 

[A.D.  1267 — 1280.]  Walter  Bbonebcombe,  like  his  pn- 
decesacr  and  Bartholomfcus  lecaniu,  the  son  of  a  poor 
Exeter  citizen,  wns  not  in  priest's  orders  (althongh  Arch- 
deacon of  Snvrey)  at  the  time  of  his  election  ;  and  it  ia 
recorded  lu  a  marvel,  that  within  a  fortnight  his  election 
was  accepted  by  ihe  King,  and  confirmed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop; and  that  he  was  ordained  both  priest  and  bishop. 
He  did  much  fur  his  sec,  though  not  without  sundry  accu- 
sations of  craft  and  underhand  policy.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Coli^^  of  Glaseney,  in  Cornwall ;  and  besides  build- 
ing an  episcopal  reifldence  at  Bbho|>*s  Clyst,  some  earlier 
portions  of  the  existing  cathedral — ^part  of  the  ohantrin 
adjoining  the  Ijidy-cbapel — were  his  work.  The  Fabric 
Bolls  which  liave  been  preserved  commence  in  the  last 
year  but  one  of  his  episcopate  (1279).  His  magiiiBcent 
tomb  (only  the  elfi^  on  which  is  of  his  own  lime)  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lady-chapel.  His  birth  in  £xeter 
was  thus  commemorated  in  the  inscription,  now  illegible : — 

"  Lauililiui  immniEii  Juliilit  gau  Eiaaiensii 
£t  i::liorii3  tt  tnrbn  qu'xl  nntiu  in  taic  fuit  arbe." 
I  Sti!  Jlilmao,  Utiu  Chrisliaoity,  »ol.  it. 
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[a.d.  1280 — 1291.]  Peter  Quivil  continued  the  works  of 
his  predecessor  in  the  cathedral,  altering  the  Lady-chapel 
and  forming  the  transepts  out  of  Bishop  Warelwast's  towers. 
The  general  design  of  the  existing  cathedral  was  no  doubt 
his.  Bishop  Quivil  (whose  confessor  was  a  Dominican)  is 
said  to  have  dealt  hardly  with  the  Franciscans,  who  chari- 
tably attributed  his  death,  which  occurred  on  St.  Francis 
Eve,  "  whilst  the  Bishop  was  drinking  of  a  certain  sirrop," 
to  the  vengeance  of  their  patron  saint.  His  tombstone,  with 
the  line,  "  Petra  tegit  Petrum  nihil  officiat  sibi  tetrum," 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Lady-chapel.  The  Constitutions 
set  forth  by  him  in  a  diocesan  synod  will  be  found  at  length 
in  Wilkins,  Con.  Angl.,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  most  remarkable 
in  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.,  bk.  v. 

The  transformation  of  the  entire  choir  with  its  aisles  was 
completed  under 

[a.d.  1292 — 1307.]  Thomas  de  Bytton,  who  was  otherwise 
active  in  his  diocese,  and  whose  tomb,  before  the  high  altar 
of  his  cathedral,  was  opened  in  1763.  The  remains  then 
discovered  are  preserved  in  the  chapter-house.  A  grant 
of  forty  days'  indulgence,  by  three  archbishops  and  five 
bishops,  dated  Rome,  a.d.  1300,  in  favour  of  all  true  peni- 
tents who  should  avail  themselves  of  Bishop  de  Bytton's 
spiritual  ministry,  or  offer  up  prayers  for  his  prosperity 
whilst  living,  or  after  death  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  or 
those  of  his  parents,  is  preserved  among  the  Episcopal 
Archives.  The  seals  of  the  Archbishops  of  Jerusalem 
and  Cosenza,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  are 
still  attached  to  it.     After  the  election  of 

[a.d.  13C8 — 1326.]  Walter  de  Stapeldon,  the  episcopate 
continued  in  aristocratic  hands  for  some  successions.  Sta- 
pledon  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Stapeldon,  of 
Annery,  near  Torrington.  His  enthronization  was  un- 
usually splendid,  and  the  feast  which  succeeded  it  is  said 
to  have  consumed  the  revenues  of  the  see  for  an  entire 
year.     In  his   own  cathedral,   besides   other  decorations 
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which  have  long  dieappenred,  he  erected  the  sedilia  and 
the  choir  screen.  lu  Oxford  he  wag  the  founder  of 
Stftpeldon'a  Inn,  (now  Exeter  College,)  ftDd  of  Hart  Hall, 
which  stood  on  the  north  aide  of  Broad-street.  In  London 
Bishop  Stapcldon  built  "  a  very  fair  house  "  without  Teoiplf 
Bar,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  successors;  afterwonla 
bought  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  E»rl  of  E^sex,  and  known  aa 
Ebbox  House.  The  Bishop  tarty  became  one  of  Edward 
H.'«  privy  counsellors,  and  in  1320  was  created  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  In  1325  be  was  attached  to  the  embassy  which 
aoconi])aniL'd  Queen  Isibclla  to  the  court  o[  her  brother, 
Chartes  of  France,  who  was  planning  to  deprive  Edward  IL 
of  his  French  dominions.  A  treaty,  to  which  Edward 
agreed,  wan  concluded,  and  Bishop  Stapeldon  returned 
England.  The  Queea,  asserting  her  fi'ar  of  the  Sjwiun^. 
the  favourites  of  her  husband,  lemained  ia  France,  attended' 
by  "her  gentle  Mortimer;"  and  nfter  war  hdd  been  del 
Glared  between  the  ttvo  countries,  she  landed  ou  the  Suffolk 
coait,  supported  by  a  body  of  2,000  troops  from  Haioaslt, 
She  was  immediately  joined  by  the  great  body  of  dis- 
contented nobles,  and  advanced  at  once  to  London.  The 
King  fied  to  Bristol,  leaving  the  city  of  London  in  charge 
of  the  Bisliop  of  Exeter,  who  accordingly  demanded  the 
keys  of  the  city  from  the  Mayor.  But  the  citizens  rose  oa 
the  Queen's  side,  attacked  the  Bishop  as  he  was  riding 
through  the  strveis,  dragged  him  from  the  cluirch  of  St, 
Paul,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  hurrying  him  to  tlu 
"great  cross  in  Chepc,"  there  beheaded  him,  together  with 
certain  other  kuighu  (Oct.  15,  131^6).  The  body  of  (he 
Bishop  was  at  lirst  flung  aside  iircvercnlly,  but  afterwards, 
for  the  sake  of  concealment,  was  buried  in  the  sand,  on  (he 
river  side,  near  his  own  palace.  Sit  months  lat*r  it  was 
removed,  by  the  Queen's  command,  to  his  cathedral  at 
Exeter,  whore  it  was   interred  with    great   magniGcenee. 


I 


His  tomb  r 


I    the   north   tide  of   Iho  choir.      A  i 


diligent  search  after  Iho  inurdcrtTs  of  Bishop  Stapeldon  I 
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was  ordered  in  a  synod  held  in  London  in  1329,  under 
Simon  Mepham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  such 
of  them  as  could  be  discovered  were  tried  and  executed 
accordingly. 

[March  a.d.  1326-7 — June  1327.]  James  Berkeley,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Berkeley,  succeeded  through  the  interest  of 
Queen  Isabella.  He  died  at  Yaroombe  in  Devon,  and  was 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  Exeter  cathedral. 
He  was  canon  of  this  cathedral  before  his  elevation  to 
the  see. 

[a.d.  1327 — 1369.]  John  Grandisson  was  by  far  the  most 
magnificent  prelate  who  ever  filled  the  see  of  Exeter,  which 
he  occupied  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  English 
chivalry  and  of  the  English  Church.  His  father,  descended 
from  the  ancient  house  of  the  Grandissons,  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gimdy,  had  come  into  England  with  Henry,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, and  had  married  Sybilla,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Tregos,  Lord  of  Ewias,  near  Hereford.  In  that 
neighbourhood  the  future  bishop  was  born,  and  early  be- 
came a  good  scholar,  "  very  gi-ave,  wise,  and  politick." 
When  very  young  he  was  attached  to  the  Papal  Court, 
and  was  especially  favoured  by  Pope  John  XXH.,  for 
whom  he  acted  as  nuncio  at  the  courts  "of  all  the 
mightiest  princes  of  Christendom."  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  John  Gtxlley,  a  Canon  of  Exeter,  was 
chosen  as  his  successor  by  the  Chnpter.  This  election, 
however,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  and  Grandisson, 
who  was  then  at  tho  Papal  Court,  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  (either  on  the  nomination  of  the  young  King 
Edward  IIL,  or  on  that  of  John  XXII.  himself,)  in  the 
Dominican  Church  at  Avignon,  October  18,  1327.  He  pre- 
sided over  his  diocese,  firmly  and  lilx?rally,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  being,  says  Hoker,  "altogether  given  in  doing 
some  good  things."  He  at  once  proceeded  with  the  works 
at  the  cathedral ;  dedicated  the  high  altar,  December  18, 
1328;  completed  the  nave  about  the  year  1350;  and  dying  in 
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the  western  wall  of  the  cathedral.     Having  purchasri  the   I 
church  and  manor  of  St.  Mary  Oltery  from  the  Chapter  of   I 
Rouen,  (to  which  body  they  bad  been  given  by  the  ConfesBor,)   | 
he  faiinded  there  a  collegiate  establiBbmeDtorrortymembeTS,   I 
greatlyaddingtoand  improving  the  old  church,  which  should 
be  compared  throughout  with  hia  work  at  tha  cathedral. 
Monumenta,  with  etSgics,  for  Sir  Othode  Oraodisaon,  bra*   | 
ther  of  the  Bishop,  and  his  wife,  remain  in  the  church  at   | 
Ottcry.    On  his  manor  of  Bishopa  Teiguton  ha  built  " 
very  fair  house,"  which  he  loft  for  the  use  of  his  succesaoi 
but  "did  impropriale  unto  the  parsonage  of  Bailway,  to   j 
the  intent  that  they  might  have  where  to  lay  their  head,  if  J 
their  temporalities  should  at  any  time  be  seized  by  th«  f 
Kinj;."    It  was  during  Grandienon's  episcopate  that  tho  1 
Black  Prince  twice  visited  Exeter;  first  after  landing  at   j 
Plymouth  with  tie   captive   King   of  France,   and  later, 
when  ho  relumed  sick  to  England  with  his  wife  and  nn, 
afterwards  Richard  IT.     In  1343,  Grandisson  was  sent  aa 
amhasKador  from  the  King  lo  Pope  Clement  VI,  when  "he 
did  his  message  with  much  wisdom."     He  vigorously  de- 
fended tho  rights  of  his  own  diocese ;  and  when  Archbishop 
Mepham  attempted  to  enforce  it  perHonal  visitation.  Bishop 
Grandisson  met  him  at  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral  with 
ft  body  of  armed  attendants,  between  whom  and  the  Areb- 
Ushop's  followers  a  contest  would  have  taken  place,  bad  it 
not  been  arranged  that  tha  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
the  Pope.     "This  affront,"  says  Fuller,  "did  hall  break 
Mepham's  heart,  and  the  Pope  siding  with  the  Bishop  of 
ExBter,  did  break  the  other  half."     He  died  soon  after  hi« 
return  to  Kent.     Notwithstanding  "  bis  great  and  charge 
able  buildings,"  and  other  works.  Bishop  Gmndisson  died 
very  wealthy.    His  riches  ans  said  to  have  been  acoomn-  ] 
lated  by  means  of  hia  x>ersonal  economies.     "  His  diet,"  gayi  i 
Hokar,   "  was  frugal,  his   receipts  great,  hia  ezpencea  no 
more  than  ncceiiiiury He  sequestrated  from  himself 
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and  out  of  his  house,  the  troop  of  iriBDy  men  and  homes, 
retaining  and  kecpiag  no  more  tliati  to  serve  his  reasonable 
esUte."    His  death  occurred  on  St.  Swilhun's  Daj,  1369. 

[a.o.  1370— 13'J4-]  TiiOMis  BuANTrNGHAM,  Edward  lll.'s 
Treasurer  in  Picardj,  and  niurc  than  once  Lord  High  Trca- 
aurer  of  England,  continued  to  contest  the  right  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  a  personal  viailation  of  bis 
diocese,  but  without  the  success  of  hia  predecessor.  During 
the  contest  some  of  Bishop  BrantTngham'a  servants  fell 
upon  the  Archbishop's  mandator;,  Thomas  Hill,  in  tlse 
town  ot  Topaham,  about  six  miles  from  Eseter,  and  having 
ransacked  hia  bags,  found  in  them  a  writ,  to  which  the 
archiepiscopal  seal  was  aitached,  Bummoniag  the  Bishop 
himself  before  his  metropolitan.  Archbishop  Courtenaj. 
After  much  ill-usage,  Bcantjngham'a  men  compelled  the 
unhapp;  mandator;  to  swallow  both  the  writ  aud  its  waxen 
«eal;  a  proceeding  which,  howerer  gratifjing  for  the  mo- 
ment, eventually  proved  anything  but  adranlageous  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bishop.  The  King  withdievr  liis  protection. 
Brantyngham  abandoned  his  appeal  to  Rome,  and  finally 
made  full  submission  to  Archbishop  Courtenay,  whose  right 
of  visitation  was  henceforth  duly  recognised.  The  cloisters, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  cathedral,  were  completed  by 
this  bishop,  whose  chantry,  which  has  disappeared,  was 
on  Ihe  north  side  of  the  nave. 

[i.D.  1395— 1419.]  E»Mu.-(DSTAi'roED[Plate  XIV.].  brother 
of  Ralph  Lord  Staffotd,  (created  Earl  of  Stafford  by  Ed- 
ward IIL,)  twice  Lord  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal, — "  quondam  profuudiis  Icgum  doctor  reputolus,"  as 
the  inscription  on  his  monument  ran, — enlarged,  and  was 
B  liberal  benefactor  to,  Stapledon's  Inn  at  Oxford,  to  which 
he  gave  its  present  name,  E\eter  College.  His  fine  monu- 
ment remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady-chapel. 
A.D.  I4I9.]  John  KETTEntCB  was  translated  from  the  dio- 
ceM  of  Lichfield  to  that  of  Exeler,  over  which  be  pre- 
sided, however,  for  not  more  than  a  month  before  hia  death. 
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whicli  occurred  at  Florence,  where  liia  alabaster  tumb,  with 
effigj,  eiists  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce.  There  is  k  model 
of  it  in  the  chapter  librarj  at  Exeter. 

£*.D.  1430— U55.]  Eduuno  Lacbi,  in  spite  of  mncli  c 
tentioa  willi  the  cit;  of  Exeter  on  account  of  the  liberties 
of  Ilia  cathedral,  died  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctitj,  that 
numerous  niiracles  were  sajd  to  have  talicn  place  at  his 
tomb,  to  wliich  "the  common  people"  resorted  much  in 
pilgrimage.  It  remains  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  choir. 
Laccj  was  the  only  one  of  the  Bishops  of  ExeLer  to  whom 
anj  reputation  of  unusual  sanctity  attached  after  death. 
During  his  episcopate,  Heni?  VI.  was  estcrtiiincd  for  eight 
days  (July,  1151,)  in  his  palace  at  Exeter,  and  held  a 
delivery"  in  the  Bishop's  hall.  Two  men  were  condemned, 
but  were  released  on  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bishop  and 
clergy,  who  protested  against  the  King's  exercise  of  tem- 
poral authority  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church.  The 
Liber  PoatifiealU  of  Bishop  Lacey,  an  interesting  and 
important  MS.,  still  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  his 
cathedral,  was  edited  and  published  by  Kalpli  Barnes,  Esq, 
(Roberts,  Exeter,)  in  1847. 

[a.u.  1458 — 1465.]  Geouge  Neville  (elected  and  con- 
firmed 1455,  but  not  consecrated  until  145S,)  waa  one  of 
those  Englishmen  of  noble  houses  by  whom  the  high  places 
of  the  Church  were  at  this  time,  for  the  most  port,  filled ; 
partly,  it  would  seem,  (and  especially  ia  the  case  of  the 
primacy,)  as  a  result  of  the  deliberate  determination  of 
the  Fo|)0  and  the  Crown  to  band  together  the  Church  and 
the  nobles  "against  the  spiritual  and  ciiil  democracy,  ou 
one  side  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Strav,  on  the  other  of  the 
extreme  followers  of  Wjeliffe''."  Neville  is  a  striking  re- 
presentative of  the  feudal  Churchman.  When  only  four- 
teen years  old,  "the  nobility  of  bis  descent"  induced  the 
Pope,  Nicholas  v.,  to  grant  him  a  dispensation  for  holding 
a  canonrr  in  the  church  of  Saiisbur;,  together  with  one  iu 
*  Mii^Mi'iIiitinCliristittnilj,  vi.3W2. 
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that  of  York.  When  twenty-three  he  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  but,  as  he  could  not  be  consecrated  until 
twenty-seven,  a  papal  bull  was  granted  him  for  receiving 
the  profits  in  the  meantime.  Portions  of  the  chapter-bouse 
were  erected  by  him  and  by  his  predecessor.  In  the 
year  1465,  Neville  was  translated  to  the  see  of  York,  on 
which  occasion  his  installation-feast  presented  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  culinary  displays  on  record.  For  details 
of  this,  and  for  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  Archbishop, 
see  York. 

[a.d.  1465 — 1478.]  John  Bothe.  Devonshire  was  much 
divided  during  the  wars  of  the  Koses.  Numerous  skir- 
mishes, riots,  and  murders  took  place  in  Exeter  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  in  1469,  the  city,  in  which  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence  was  then  residing,  was  besieged  by  Hugh 
Courtenay,  the  Lancastrian  Earl  of  Devon.  According  to 
Hoker,  Bishop  Bothe  removed  at  this  time  to  his  manor  of 
East  Horsley,  in  Surrey,  "  weary  of  the  great  troubles  which 
were  in  the  country.'*  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
East  Horsley,  where  his  curious  brass  may  still  be  seen, 

[a.d.  1478 — 1486.]  Peter  Courtenay  was  translated  in  the 
latter  year  to  the  see  of  Winchester. 

[a.d.  1487 — 1491.]  IhcHARD  Fox  when  a  student  at  Paris 
had  become  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII.,  who  was  then  seeking  the 
assistance  of  the  French  King.  On  his  acquisition  of  the 
crown  of  Enjrlaud,  Henry  made  Fox  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
employed  him  in  various  embassies.  In  the  second  year 
of  his  i^atron's  reign  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
and  was  removed  successively  to  the  sees  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchester.  (See  the  last-named 
cathedral.) 

[a.d.  1402 — 1495.]  Oliver  King  witnessed  the  siege  of 
Exeter  by  Perk  in  War  beck.  He  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  built,  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  the 
Abbey  Church  in  the  former  city.    (See  Wells.) 
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14Q6— 1501.]   Kic«»RD  Redmas,  translated  (o  Elj. 

[a.u,  1502 — 1S03.]  John  Ajldndell,  traosbtcd  to  Exeter 
Trom  Lichfield. 

(a.D.  1504  —  1619.]  Hboh  Oldkau  had  been  chapkin  to 
Margaret,  CDunless  of  Jlioliniond,  niother  of  ricnry  Vll. 
He  WU3  joint  fouader,  with  Fox,  of  Corpus  Cbriati  Collegi', 
Oxford  1  and  it  vaa,  accordiag  to  Fuller,  at  the  instance  of 
Bishop  Oldham,  who  foresaw  the  coming  changes,  that  Fox 
was  induced  to  found  a  colle^  instead  of  a  monaster;,  as 
he  Ijad  at  Grst  intended.  Uis  clianlt;  remains,  in  the  soalh 
choir-aisle.  The  arms  of  the  see,  as  home  at  present, 
(Qules,  a  sword  erect  ia  pale  argent,  pomelled  and  hilted  or, 
surnionnted  bj  two  keys  in  saJtire  of  the  last,)  were  settled 
by  this  bishop.  Eailiec  examples  varj  the  position  of  the 
kejs  and  sword. 

[a.d.  1519,  surrendered  1551.]  John  Vbyset,  or  Uarhan, 
was  "  accounted  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  land  the  court- 
liest," a  quality  which  brouglit  bini  into  high  favour  witli 
Henry  Vlll,,  bj  whom  he  was  made  Lord  President  of 
Wales  and  governor  of  the  Fruiccss  Marj.  For  at  least 
three  centuries  before  Vejsey's  episcopate,  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral ranked  among  the  richest  ecolesiastical  establishments 
in  the  kingdom.  It  possessed  thirtj-two  manors,  (twentj- 
Bve  of  wliich  were  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.)  beside* 
fourteen  "  fair  palaces,  each  severatly  famished  with  all 
oompetent  neccBearies ;'  and  lis  aunual  revenue  was  c«lcn- 
Iftled  at  about  £7,000,  equivalent  ia  more  than  £100,000 
at  present'.  The  greater  part  of  this  wealth — but  un- 
willingly, and  only  in  obedience  to  ini)ieriouB  mandates  from 
tbeCronn — was  dispersed  by  Bishop  Veysey,  who  "leftbol 

'  The  ruBTteen  palacM  of  the  Biihops  of  Eieter  were,  in  Cora* 
wall,  Cargol  ud  CuddeDbl^ck )  in  DevoDahira,  CiKtiton,  B[>hap*i 
Tawlon,  Chudliigh,  Pulj^nlon,  Biihop'a  Horchard,  Biihop'*  Nymp- 
|«a,  Bltbap'i  Tfignton,  Biihop'a  Cljit,  >Dd  the  episropiil  palace  at 
Cieter.  In  Surrcj-  ther  had  i  palace  nt  iijut  tlnraley,  and  in 
London  thai  buill  by  Bialiop  Sleppldon  near  Temple  Ear. 
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three  mHiinra,  and  them  also  leased  out;  and  bat.  one  house, 
bare  and  without  furniture,  and  jet  cliarged  with  suudry 
Tecs  and  annuities."  The  reat  iind  been  alienated  ia  various 
ways  nnd  to  various  persona.  "Some,"  sajs  Fuller  (Wor- 
thies— Warwickshire),  "  have  confidently  affirmed  in  my 
bearing,  that  the  word  'to  tvi'u,'  that  is,  in  the  west,  'to 
drive  away  with  a  wituesa,'  had  its  origiiiall  from  his  profli- 
gntiug  of  the  lands  of  his  bishoprick,  bat  I  jet  demure  lo 
the  truth  thereof"."  The  Bisbop  also  speot  large  sums  io 
"  building  a  town  called  Sutton  Coleshill,"  (b  Warwick- 
shire, now  Sutton  Coldtield,)  "where  he  was  bom,  which 
be  procured  to  be  incorporated  and  made  a  triatket-town, 
and  set  up  therein  making  of  kersiea,"  (woollen  cloths  so 
called,  for  which  Crediton,  where  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  had 
a  favourite  palace,  was  the  chief  place  of  manufacture,) 
"but  all  which  in  the  end  came  to  small  effect."  Bishop 
Veysey  seems  to  have  resided  but  little  in  hia  own  diocese ; 
bis  sympathies  were  with  the  Uomanizing  partj ;  and  the 
rising  in  Devonshire  for  the  "old  religion"  under  Edtrard 
TI.  (15i9),  was  parliy  laid  to  his  charge,  since  his  presence 
might  possibly  have  prevented  or  restrained  it.  He  accord- 
ingly (1551,  it  would  appear  on  this  charee)  resigned  the 
bishopric  into  the  King's  hands,  retaining,  according  to 
Hoker,  tbe  temporalities  for  his  life.  Miles  Coverdale  suc- 
ceeded him ;  and  on  that  bishop'a  deprivation  (1553)  under 
Queen  Mary,  Veysey  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Eieter ; 
but  again  reiiring  to  Sutlon  Coldficld,  died  there,  at  tbe 
age  of  103,  in  the  year  1555.     His  monument  remains  in 

■°  Letters  etin  oiiit, proving  the  uuwtUingasss  with  whioh  Bishop 
Voy»ey  alienated  the  manors  of  his  see.  But  Exetor  shared  the 
generHl  fats.  "  Almost  every  bishopric  was  spoiled  by  the  raveaoai 
power  of  oourtiera  in  this  reign  (Honry  VII  I.),  eiihar  through  mere 
nlienBtioiu.  or  long  leaseB,  or  unequal  eiohaag«.  Eioler  and 
Llimdaff,  from  being  among  the  richest  sees,  foil  into  the  clan  ot 
the  pooreaL  Uchfield  lost  the  ohief  part  ot  Ita  lasdi  to  ruiae  on 
otate  [or  Lord  Paget.  Londou,  Wlnoheater.  and  even  Canterbury 
'"flared  ooiuiderably.''—£((^aia,  Coiut,  MiA,  oh.  IL 
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the  church,  Kud  ia  dul;  kept  in  repair  by  tHe  corporaliao, 
vbose  cbarter  hs  procured, 
t*.B.  1551— 15S3.]  Miles  Covbrdile,  bom  in  Yorkshim 
and  educated  at  Cambridge,  became  aa  Augustitiiaii  canon, 
but  was  afterwards  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  the 
Euglish  RefonnalioD.  He  assisted  Tjndaie  in  the  com- 
plete version  of  the  Bible,  printed  probably  at  Uamburgb 
in  1535.  A  second  edition  followed  in  1537.  and  vss  that 
"  permitted  to  be  set  up  in  parish  churches"  by  Henry  VIH. 
Coverdale  spent  tbis  portion  of  his  life  in  Flandera  and 
Germitny,  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  Falgrave.  He  re- 
turned to  England  after  the  death  of  Henry,  "when  tlie 
Gospel  hud  u  free  passage,  and  did  very  much  good  in 
preaching  of  tbe  eame."  When  Lord  Russell  was  sent 
into  DcTonshite,  in  1519,  for  tbe  suppression  of  the  rising, 
Coverdale  attended  him  as  chaplain,  and  preached  on  tha 
Held,  after  the  skirmish  at  St.  Mary  Clyst.  On  Bishop 
Veyaey's  resignation  in  1551,  be  was  a]>polnted  to  the  see 
of  Exeter;  and  bis  subsequent  manner  of  lite  is  tbos  de- 
scribed by  Hokcr,  or  Vowell,  the  historian  of  Exeter,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  him*; — "He  preached 
continually  upon  every  holy-day,  and  did  rend  most  oom- 
roonly  twice  in  the  n-eek  in  some  one  church  or  other 
■within  this  city.  He  wag,  afler  the  rate  of  his  livings,  ft 
great  keeper  of  hospitality,  very  sober  in  diet,  godly  io  Ufe, 
friendly  to  the  godly,  liberal  to  the  |)00c,  and  courtDoua  to 
all  men ;  void  of  prjde,  full  of  humility,  abhorrbg  covet- 
ousness,  and  an  enemy  to  all  wickedness  and  wicked  naen, 
whose  companies  he  shunned,  and  whom  he  would  in  no 

o  Joho  Ilookor,  or  Hoher,  alms  VowbU,  uncle  of  tha  "  jodioiaiu'' 
Hooicer,  was  a  Dative  of  EisUr,  and  chaisbtirlaiii  of  the  dty  (mm 
lljci  to  about  1000.  UecouUibuMd  muchtownrd  the  enlargenMat 
of  HoHnalied'BCbroDicla.  besides  wri  ting  mauy  pampblota  reUttiig 
to  the  hiatorf  and  antiquities  oT  Devonshire.  Hia  penonal  ao- 
quuDtHDco  «itb  the  liUliDps  of  Exeter  from  1650  to  the  end 
tlie  oeolury  gives  au  espociul  value  l«  his  Doticos  of  thtm. 
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wise  shrouJ,  or  have  in  Iiia  house  or  company.     HU  wife,  ^H 

a  most  sober,  cbnste.  mid  godl;  matron.     His  house  bdiI  ^U 

houseliold  auother  church,   in  which  was   exercised    all  ^U 

godliness  and  virtue;  no  ane  peraoo  being  in  tiia  house 
which  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  give  nu  secount  of  his 
faith  and  religioi],  and  also  did  live  aocordinglj."  Cover- 
dale  was  not,  however,  popular  in  the  west,  the  general 
feeling  of  which  was  slill  stronglj  Romanist.  "  Notwith- 
standing this  good  man,  now  a  blameless  bishop,  lived  most 
godlj  and  virtuously,  jet  the  common  people,  whose  old 
bottles  would  receive  no  new  wine,  could  not  brooi  or 
digest  him,  for  no  other  cause  but  because  he  was  a  preachei 
of  the  Gospel,  an  enenij  to  Papistry,  and  a  married  man. 
Man;  devicea  were  attempted  against  bim  for  his  confusion, 
sometimes  bv  false  suggesliona,  somelimes  bj  open  railings 
and  false  libels,  sometimes  bj  secret  backbitings;  and  in  the 
end,  practised  his  death  bj  empoisoning ;  bat  bj  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  Enarei  were  broken,  and  he  deliTered." 
Coverdale  was  deprived  and  imprisoned  on  the  accession  of 
Murj,  but  was  released  at  the  earnest  reqnest  of  Chris- 
tiein.  King  of  Denmark,  and  permitted  to  retire  to  that  ^k 

country,  whence  he  went  to  Geneva.    He  returned  to  Eng-  ^H 

land  nn  Queen  Mary's  death,  but  was  never  restored  to  his  ^H 

bishopric,  partly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  his  adlierence  to  tlie  ^| 

principles  of  tlie  Genevan  Keformers.  T!ie  living  of  St. 
Magnus,  in  London,  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1564;  but 
this  also,  from  his  nonconform  it;,  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  two  years  later.  He  died,  aged  SI,  in  1565,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cliurcii  of  "Bt.  Barlbolomew  by  the 
EnAange,"  since  pulled  dowtt  foe  the  Sun  Fire  Office 
(ISIO),  when  the  remnins  weie  transferred  to  St.  Magnus. 
Bishop  Veysey  was  restored  to  the  see  of  Eieter  on  tbo 
accession  of  Marj,  and  held  it  till  bis  death  in  1554.    His 

[t.p.  1555,  deprived  1559.}     Jakes  Tubbe&ville,  Queen  ^m 

Harfa  bishop,  "  was,"  says  Holier,  "  ver;  gentle  and  cour-  ^H 
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teoHS,  of  •  good  house most  jealous  in  llie  Romisli  re- 

li|{ion,  and  jet  nothing  cruel  nor  bloody."  The  deatli  of 
Agnea  Priest,  the  only  "  martyr"  in  the  diocese  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  was  attributed,  aud  justly,  according  to  Fuller, 
far  more  to  Blackatone,  the  Bishop's  ehaucellor,  tban  to 
Turberrille  himself  She  was  condemned  on  tiie  usual 
question  of  tranaubstnntiittioa,  and  burnt  in  Southemhay. 
without  the  walls  of  Exeter,  in  Nov.  1558, 

[i-D.  1560—1570.]  WiLLUa  Allevs,  appointed  by  Eliza- 
beth on  Turberrilte's  deprivation,  was  a  scholar  "»erj  well 
learned,  whose  chief  study  aud  profession  was  in  divinity 
and  in  the  tongues."  He  compiled  a  Hebrciv  grammar, 
wliieh,  liowever,  was  never  printed.  "  Ho  seemed,"  says 
Hoker,  "to  the  Srst  appearance,  to  be  a  rough  and  austere 
man;  but  in  very  truth,  a  very  courteous,  gentle,  and  an 
affable  man;  at  his  tuhle  full  of  honest  speeches,  joined 
with  learning  and  pleasanl  ness,  according  to  the  time, 
place,  and  company ;  at  his  exerotaea,  wliiph  for  the  moat 
part  was  at  bowls,  very  merry  and  pleasant,  void  of  all 
sadness,  which  mi;-ht  ahnte  the  benefit  of  recreation." 
Some  fragments  of  the  lands  alienated  by  Veysey  had  been 
recovered  hj  Bishop  Turbervilie;  but  the  revenues  of  the 
cathedral  were  so  reduced,  that  Bishop  AUejn,  acting 
under  the  royal  authority,  limited  the  number  of  canons 
residentiary  to  nine.  By  recent  legislation  the  number  has 
sunk  to  four.    Of 

[a.d.  1570— 157S.]  William  BmiiBiiiiiGE  nothing  is  re- 
corded beyond  the  intcrestini^  fact  that  "  it  was  thought 
he  died  very  rich,  but  after  his  death  it  proved  other- 

[a.d,  1579 — 1594.]  John  Wolton  was  "ooiversally  seen 
in  all  gfiod  letters." 

[a,  D.  159B,  trnnshtcd  to  Worcester  1597.]  Gebtasb 
fiABINBTOH  was  the  author  of  "Comfortable  Notes  o 
the  Five  Books  of  Sloscs,"  of  "A  Conference  betwiit 
Man's  Frailty  and  Faith,"  and  of  other  theological  worka. 
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[*.D.  1B9S— 1621.]  William  Cottos,  and 

[i.D.  1621  —  1620.]  Valestise  C*iif,t  ("a  compleat 
geatleinan  and  excellent  scholar,"  saja  Fuller,)  need  onlj 
be  named. 

[4.1),  1027,  translated  to  Norwich  1641.]  Josepu  HiLi. 
claims  a  longer  notice.  Bom  in  1574,  "of  honest  parent- 
age,"  at  Ashbj-dc-la-Zoucli  in  Leiceslershire,  lie  was  eda- 
caied  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1507  published  his  volume  of 
Satires,  in  wliicli  he  claims  to  be  the  lirst  Engli^  satidat  :— 
"  I  Erat  adventure,  follow  rao  who  list 
And  be  the  sacoud  Eii);tiEli  satyriat." 
"In  a  general  sense  ol  satire  he  had,  however,  becD  antici- 
pated by  GascDjne;  but  Hall  has  more  of  the  direct 
Juvenallan  iiivci^tive,  which  he  maj  have  reckoned  essential 
to  that  species  of  poetry  •-"  He  became  successivelj  Vicar 
of  Wallham,  Prebendary  of  Wolverhamplou,  and  Dean  of 
Worcester;  and  in  161S  vas  one  of  the  company  of  Eng- 
lish divines  appointed  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Dort~  In 
1G27  l>e  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  and  was  remark- 
able, during  the  thirteen  years  which  he  presided  over 
the  diocese,  for  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  scarcely  per- 
mitted him  to  support  with  much  zeal  the  Laudian  system 
of  "Thorough."  He  wrote,  however,  at  this  time,  his 
treatise  on  the  "Divine  Institution  of  Episcopacy,"  a  de- 
cided although  moderate  defence  of  Church -of- Engl  and 
principles.  In  November,  1641,  he  was  translafed  lo 
Norwich;  but  on  the  following  30th  of  December,  having 
jtHoed  with  other  bishops  in  the  |>rotestation  against  the 
validity  of  all  laws  made  during  their  forced  absence  from 
the  Parliament,  he  was  sent,  with  the  rest,  to  the  Towar. 
He  was  released  m  the  following  June,  and  remained 
tolerably  quiet  at  Norwich  until  April,  1643,  when  he  was 
""ieqnestered"  as  a  delinrjueat.  The  suffering's  which  he 
rvent  at  this  time  he  baa  himself  described,  and  a 
'  >hem  will  be  fouiid  under  Noawicu.  lie 
I  Hatbun,  Lit.  Hist. 
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retired  in  1647  to  »  small  estate  at  Heigliam,  near  Norwich, 
wliere  be  died  in  1655.  "He  may  be  said,"  ssjs  Fuller, 
(Worthies — Leicestersbire,)  "to  have  died  witb  bis  pen  ia 
bis  band,  whose  wriUng  and  living  Mpired  lo^etber.  He 
was  commonlj  called  our  English  Seneca,  [or  tlie  puteness^ 
plaiaesse,  and  fulnesse  of  bis  style.  Not  utiliappy  at  con- 
troversies, more  bappy  at  commeots,  very  good  in  his 
characters,  better  ia  liis  sermons,  best  of  all  io  bis  modi- 
Utione."  Hallain  has  compared  him  witb  bis  greater  coq- 
tempornry,  Jeremy  Taylor ; — "Both  bad  equally  pious  and 
deTOtiocil  tempers;  both  were  full  of  learning ;  both  fertile 
of  illustration ;  both  may  be  said  to  have  bad  strong  inia- 
gioation  and  poetical  genius,  though  Taylor  let  his  pre- 
dominate a  little  more In  some  of  their  writings  these 

two  great  divines  resemble  each  other,  on  the  whole,  m 
much,  that  we  might  for  a  short  time  not  discoTer  which 
we  were  rcadiog'." 
[a.o.  1649—1659.]  Ralph  Brownhiog  succeeded,  on  the 
translation  of  Bishop  Hall ;  but  to  little  more  than  the  tillo 
of  bishop.  He  passed  the  years  of  bis  seqneattation  with 
his  friend  Thomas  E\ch,  of  Suuniog,  in  Berkshire,  until  in 
I65H  be  was  appoioted  preacher  to  the  Temple.  He  died 
in  the  following  year,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  delivered 

[ad.  1660,  trans.  1662.]  Jons  Gaoden.  "Avery  comely 
[lerson,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  and  a  man  of  vnst  parts." 
So  ambitious,  however,  WEis  Gauden,  and  so  clamorous  for 
preferment,  that  his  better  qualities  have  been  greatly  ob- 
scured. He  is  cliieQy  remarkable  as  the  probable  author 
of  the  famous  leo/i  Batilih,  professing  to  contain  the 
private  meditations  and  prayers  of  King  Charles,  Ganden 
was  in  early  life  clmpkin  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
so  greatly  edified  the  Long  Parliament  in  November,  1640, 
by  preaching  before  the  Lower  House  "  against  [uctuiea, 
imager  and  other  superstitions  of  popery,"  that  Ihej  pr> 
r  UL  HiHt.pt.;ii.  oi).a 
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sented  him  with  a  large  silver  tankard,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  with  the  rich  Deanery  of  Booking,  in  Essex.    The 
rightful  patron,  however,  was  Archbishop  Laud,  then  in  the 
Tower,  from  whom  Gkiuden  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
procure  a  collation.    He  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly 
of  divines  who  met  at  Westminster  in  1643  and  took  the 
covenant.    About  this  latter  step,  however,  he  afterwards 
publicly  set  forth  his  scruples,  and  not  only  protested  against 
the  King's  trial,  but  wrote  and  published  a  "just  invective*' 
against  his  "murderers.*'    The  Icon  Baailike  was  partly 
printed  before  the  death  of  the  King,  but  a  discovery  was 
made  and  the  sheets  were  destroyed.    A  second  attempt 
was  more  successful.    The  book  was  not  published,  how- 
ever, until  some  days  after  the  royal  execution.    The  pub- 
lisher was  anxiously  sought  for  by  the  party  in  power,  but 
Gauden  escaped,  and  after  succeeding  Bishop  Brownrigg 
as  preacher  to  the  Temple,  was,  on  the  restoration,  also 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Exeter,  receiving 
£20,000  in  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases.    Yet  with  this 
preferment  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied.    He  represented, 
it  is  said,  that "  Exeter  had  a  high  rack,  but  a  low  manger)" 
and   that  his   services  in  the   matter   of  the  Icon,  the 
authorship  of  which  he  directly  claimed  in  a  letter  to  Cla- 
rendon, deserved  a  higher  reward.     He  was  translated  to 
Worcester  in  1662,  but  was  still  discontented,  since  he  had 
been  looking  out  for  the  "better  manger"  of  Winchester, 
His  vexation  is  said  to  have  hastened  liis  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  same  year.    That  he  was  the  real  author  of 
Icon  is  now  little  doubted.    "  A  strain  of  majestic  melan- 
choly is  well  kept  up;  but  the  personated  sovereign  is 
rather  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language  is  too 
rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  artificially  elabo- 
rated.   None  but  scholars  and  practised  writers  employ 
such  a  style  as  this^i."     "The  King's  letters  during  h*s 
imprisonment,  preserved  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
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ipecially  one  to  his  son,  from  whicb  an  extract  is 
in  the  'History  of  tbe  Ucbellion,'  ere  more  aatiaiac- 
tur;  proofs  of  his  integrity  titan  elU  the  laboured  puiegj- 
of  tbe  Jam  BasUU-e'" 

[i.i>.  1662—1667.]  Sktu  Ward,  Gaiiden's 
already  Teau  of  Eie'er.  Very  severe  to  Koaconfonnists, 
lie  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  bis  catbedral  than  any 
bi&bop  since  tbe  Reformation,  "  He  first,"  says  bis  bio- 
graplier,  Br.  Pope,  "cast  out  the  buyers  and  sellers  who 
liad  usurped  it,  and  tberein  kepi  distinct  shops  to  vend  their 
ware.  He  caused  the  partition  to  be  pulled  dovn,  and  re- 
paired and  beautified  the  cathedral,  the  expenses  vhercof 
amounted  to  £25,000.  He  also  bought  a  new  "pair  of 
organs,"  esteemed  tbe  best  in  Engbad,  which  cost  £2,000. 
Bishop  Ward  was  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1C67,  and  died 
there  in  1688.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  letters,  and  the 
"efficient  cause"  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society. 
See  Sausburt  for  a  further  notice  of  him. 

[i.n.  1667,  translated  1076.]  Anthoni  Sparrow  was  the 
well-known  author  of  tbe  "  Rationale,  or  Pmctical  Eiposi- 
lion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  It  was  during  his 
episcopate  that  Duke  Cosmo  of  Tuscany  passed  through 
Exeler,  and  on  visiting  the  cathedral,  wondered  at  tlie 
heretical  bishop,  and  still  more,  nt  tlie  Bishop's  wife,  "who 
sat  below  hitri  in  a  wooden  enclosure,  with  her  children, 
no  less  than  niue  in  number."  Bishop  Sjiurrow  died  at 
Norwich  in  1G95. 

[ad.  1676,  translated  ICSS.]  Tjiouab  Lahflugii  ano- 
cecded  Sparrow.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
William  of  Orange  in  Tor  Bay,  Bishop  Lamplugh  delivered 
a  public  address,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  of  his 
diocese  to  iea.^M  faithful  to  King  James.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  set  them  a  somewhat  unedifying  example  by 
taking  flight  to  London,  together  with  Dr.  Annesley,  tbo 
Dean ;  thus  leaving  his  clergy  without  a  bead.  On  Wil- 
'  Hraiun,  Cmiat.  HisL 
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liam's  arrival  in  Exeter,  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
took  place  in  the  cathedral  which  that  venerable  edifice 
had  ever  witnessed.  The  "Deliverer"  repaired  to  it  in 
military  state.  "  As  he  passed  under  the  gorgeous  screen, 
that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  those 
which  are  the  boast  of  his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a  peal 
of  triumph.  He  mounted  the  Bisliop's  seat,  a  stately 
throne,  rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bur- 
net stood  below,  and  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  nobles  ap- 
peared on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  singers, 
robed  in  white,  sang  the  Tt  Deum,  When  the  chaunt 
was  over,  Burnet  read  the  Prince's  declaration;  but  as 
soon  as  the  first  words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and 
singers  crowded  in  all  haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the 
close,  Burnet  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  *  God  save  the  Prince 
of  Orange,'  and  many  fervent  voices  answered,  *Amen».*" 
Lamplugh's  adherence  to  King  James  procured  him  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  which  had  been  kept  vacant  for  two 
years.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  new  see  before  the  arrival 
of  William  in  London,  but  his  Jacobitism  was  of  no  very 
profound  character,  and  did  not  prevent  him  from  assisting 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  died  at 
York  in  1G91. 
[1089,  trans,  to  Winchester  1707.]  Jonathan  Trelawney 
was  translated  to  Exeter  from  Bristol.  He  is  chiefly 
remarkable  from  having  been  (as  Bishop  of  Bristol)  one  of 
the  famous  seven  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  by  James, 
at  which  time  he  became  the  subject  of  the  Cornish  ballad* 
the  burthen  of  which  (all  that  now  remains)  nms,— 

"  And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
And  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
There's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  lexis 
Will  know  the  reason  why," 

Trelawney  died,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1721,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Pelynt,  in  Cornwall. 

'  Macaulay,  Hist  Eng. ,  vol.  il 
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[a.b.  1708 — 171G.]  Offspriko  Bi.ACKHiLt,  tte  originatoi' 
of  the  Epiecopal  Charity  Schuola  in  Eieter,  was  Hocording 
to  Burnet,  a  "man  of  value  and  wurtli,"  but  by  no  meana  a 
fervent  admirer  of  the  EevolutioiL  A  very  high  character 
of  Btackhall  ia  given  by  ArclibiBhop  Dawea,  who  was  one 
of  his  most  intimate  frieuds.  He  had  the  repulation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time.  Two  folio 
Tuluraes  of  Blacthall'a  worka,  consistbg  for  the  most  part  J 
of  sermons  and  lectures,  were  published  in  1T23. 

[a.o.  171" — 1724.]  LiDNCELOT  Blackbubsb  was  translated  1 
to  the  Arohbiahoiiric  of  York  in  1724. 

[a.d,  1724 — 1742.]  Stephen  Wkstoh  succeeded. 

[iLD.  1742 — 1716.]  Nicholas  Ci^ooktt,  trans,  from  SC  1 
David's. 

[a.d.  1747—1763.]     Geobgb    Lavinqton.    His    priocipal   ' 
work,  "  The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodisia  and  Papists  com- 
pared," was  attacked  by  Wesley  with  much  asjwrity. 

Only  the  names  aod  dates  of  the  remaining  Bishops  need    . 
be  added.    They  ere : — 

[a.d.  17(12—1777.]  Fbbdebick  Kepph- 

[A.D.  1778-17^2.]  John  Robs. 

[A.n.  1792— 179G.]  William  Bullbb. 

[Aji.  1797 — 1803.]    Uenrt   Heuisald   Courtenat,   trans, 
fixim  Urislol, 

[a.d.  1803—1807.]  John  Fibheb,  trans,  to  Sarum.  Died  1826. 

[a.d.  1807—1820.]  Geobob  Pklkam,  trans,  from  Bristol,  and   j 
from  Eieter  to  Lincoln.    Died  1827. 

(;a.d.  1820—1830.]  Wiluam  Cabey,  trans,  to  St.  Asaph. 
Died  184(!. 

[a.d.  April,  1830,  trana.  from  Gloucester.]  CUBiaroPBEa 
BernKLL,  author  of  a  "General  view  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Regenemtiou  in  Baptism"  (translated  to  Bndgor  in 
her  of  the  same  year). 

[a.d.  1831-1868.]  HEKBTpHiLLPorrs;  and 

[a  d,  1869—        .]  Fbbdebick  Temple. 
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(Part  L,  §  2.) 

The  evidence  for  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Norman  and 
Transitional  Cathedral  is  as  follows : — 

The  transepts  are  of  coarse  Norman.  That  they  were  from  the 
beginning  transeptal  and  not  western  towers,  is  rendered  certain 
by  the  fact  that  the  lower  courses  in  the  wall  of  the  nave,  between 
the  north  transept  and  the  north  porch,  are  of  Norman  masonry. 
No  distinct  Norman  work  is  elsewhere  visible  in  the  nave ;  but 
when  Bishop  Grandisson  began  his  episcopate  in  1327,  his  first 
work  was  to  repair  the  west  front  as  it  then  existed  (see  Note  II.). 
This  must  have  been  the  Norman  or  Transition  front ;  and  the 
work  in  this  part  of  the  church  was  resumed  in  1346,  by  which 
time  Grandisson  had  probably  completed  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  full  reconstruction  of  the  west  front.  The 
whole  of  this  western  part  of  the  church  was  probably  Marshairs 
work,  and  therefore  Transition;  since  consecration  crosses  of 
Transitional  character  remain  in  the  external  wall  of  the  south 
nave-aisle ;  and  the  sculptures  in  the  string-course,  in  the  western- 
most bay  of  that  aisle,  seem  also  Transitional.  The  door  opening 
into  the  cloister  court,  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle,  is  certainly 
part  of  Marshall's  work.  On  the  north  side,  St.  Edmund's  Chapel, 
which  projects  from  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  aisle,  contains 
work  which,  although  remodelled  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  nave,  is  to  all  ap{>earance  of  much  earlier  date;  and  this 
chapel  may  have  been  Marshalfs,  as  were  those  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  James,  opening  from  the  choir-aisles.  The  west  window  of  St* 
Limund's  Chaj)el  resembles  in  its  plain  tracery  those  in  St.  James's 
Chapel. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct  (and  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  work  which  Grandisson  did  *  in  occidentali  parte  '  wui 
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Hiiywhns  but  in  the  Transitional  west  front,  of  the  remonl  of  wkieb 
there  is  no  remrd  whatever  in  the  Fabric  Rolls)  the  auve  of  the  church 
ns  finished  by  Marshall  moat  have  occnpted  prccisBl  j  the  Mmepround 
:is  the  present  Dave.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  direct  attfl- 
tioa  ofLeliind,  who  no  doubt  repeata  what  was  the  Eieter  tmditioo, 
that  GrandisscD  "enlarged  the  west  part  of  lite  chirch,  making  VII 
urchii  where  afore  the  plot  Was  mode  but  of  V.";  and  a^n,  the 
rhnpel  at  St.  ICudegunde,  which  It  now  inclnded  in  the  went  ftent 
(ur  rather  in  the  Hreeii),  is  described  as  "  in  cismiteiio  S.  Petri,"  iB  _ 
n  deinl  of  the  jear  1220,  attested  by  Bishop  Simon  of  Apulia, 
n  tradition,  then  two  centuries  old,  is  of  little  value  in  the  fac«  oi 
architectDtnl  facts  ani  entries  in  the  Rolle ;  and  the  deicrlptiiMl 
of  the  chapel  ai 

altogether  separated  from  the  church.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Edmiuid^J 
in  na  inventory  of  15ati,  is  described  ai  "  Capelhi  S.  Edmund!  aupMfl 
osslleglam  in  emniltrio,"  It  vas  then,  as  now,  an  integraJ  purtlMlfl 
of  the  fabric,  opening  from  the  north  nave-i 

In  the  eastern  division  of  the  cathedral  we  have  Norman  watUB(,'« 
in  the  north  aisle  immediatelj  bejond  the  transept,  still  marksd'l 
by  the  peculiar  tooling  and  acratches  which  ore  inid  to  have  bi 
used  by  Korman  workmen — (thoy  ore  found  in  abundance  o 
Konunn  masonry  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Ihinatable);  and,  dur 
the  Ute  restoration,  the  found 
found  in  the  north  aisle  at  the  end  of  the  third  bay  doai  the  wwl 
At  thia  point,  therefore,  the  Cathedral  cf  Waretwoat  ti 
Miirahall,   although    Hoker   amerti    that   he   only  completed   tkcfl 
cathedral  according  to  the  "  plat  "  laid  down  by  his  predeoaswK^  J 
certainly  so  fur  altered  it  that  he  increased  it  largely  tc  ''  ' 

ward ;  giving  to  it  the  eiiiting  ground-plan.     The  heavy 
which  eitend  all  round  this  eastern  part  of  the  church.  Includiag[l 
the  Lady  Chapel,  are  probably  remaining  porlionsof  hi  "       "" 

was  burled,  as  va>  uinul,  in  his  own  new  choir,  wfaer*  li 
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pillar,  and  window  tracery  to  window  tracery,  but  also  chapel  to 
chapel,  screen  to  screen,  and  even  tomb  to  tomb,  and  canopy  to 
canopy ;  St.  John  Baptist's  Chapel  and  screen  to  St.  Paurs,  St. 
James's  to  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Saviour's  to  St.  George's,  St.  Gabriel's 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Simon  of  Apulia's  tomb  and  canopy  (till 
lately)  to  Leofric's,  or  some  very  early  bishop's ;  Bronescombe's  to 
Stafford's,  Oldham's  to  S|>eke's."    Freeman's  *  Exeter  Cathedral,'  p.. 4. 


III. 

(Pabt  L,  §  7.) 

The  west  front,  as  has  already  been  said  (Not«  I.),  is  raised  on 
the  same  foundations,  and  probably  in  part  retains  the  actual 
walling  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  completed  by  Marshall. 
Grandisson,  on  his  accession,  began  to  repair,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  to  alter  it.  The  Fabric  Roll  for  1328-29  contains  an  entry 
for  **  55  petr.  cavatis  a  Silverton  pro  porchia  inter  pignones  in 
parte  occidental,  continent.  123  pedes  pro  schywyes" (shoots?).  There 
are  also  payments  for  Silverton  stone,  "  pro  tabellament.  guttar. 
super  j>orchia  ;"  and  for  3000  wooden  pins  for  the  stone  tiles.  The 
"  pignones  "  may  have  been  gabled  towers.  Grandisson's  object,  as 
Archdeacon  Freeman  suggests,  in  thus  beginning  his  work  on  the 
nave  at  the  west  end,  was  probably  to  provide  for  his  own  place  of 
sepulture  by  restoring  the  Chapel  of  St.  Radegunde,  as  his  pre- 
decessor Bronescombe  had  renewed  the  Gabriel  Chapel  for  a  similar 
{>ur{>ose.  Grandisson  was  buried  in  this  chapel  of  the  west  front; 
:ind  some  additional  work  about  the  porches  is  recorded  in  1348: 
"  De  10  lib.  recept.  ex  dono  episc.  pro  constructione  porticorum." 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  whole  front  was  afterwards  greatly 
remodelled,  either  by  Grandisson  or  by  his  successor  Brantyngham. 
Tlje  portals  were  all  enriched  with  sculpture  (perhaps  the  new 
work  of  the  "  jwrches  "),  the  great  west  window  was  inserted,  and 
the  '■*■  pignones  "  became  the  existing  terminations  of  the  aisles. 

The  screen  with  its  sculpture  was  an  addition,  probably  of 
Brantyngham's  time.  There  is  no  direct  record  of  its  erection  in 
the  Fabric  Rolls;  but  these,  from  1327  to  1513,  are  little  more 
than  accounts  of  workmen's  wages. 

In  the  course  of  remodelling  the  west  front,  St.  Radegunde's 
Chapel  must  have  been  considerably  altered.  In  the  Fabric  Roll 
of  1350  occur  the  following  entries:  **Uni  vitriario  condocto  in 
grosso  ad  vitriandum  duas  fenestras  in  capella  Sancte  Radegundis, 
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14«.  Id  fuctura  66  librarum  ferri  et  proprio  f«mi  pro  i 
harria  pro  I'easitria  cspelle  Sauute  K^dei^unilu,  bi.  iOd," 
these  payments,  nnd  cspecinllj  thiit  to  the  gluier,  (hi 
imply  wiailowB  of  much  greater  aiie  than  exist  in  the  pi 
chapel.  Then  nu,  as  we  have  Ken,  a  Chnpel  of  St.  Radegnod*  9 
"In  eamilorio,"  eiiaiing  in  1220;  hot  there  la  no  reaH 
lieliering  (see  Note  1.)  that  it  occupied  n  diifarent  bite  from  that  I 
in  the  west  front,  in  which  Bii^hap  Grandiwon  was  buried.  It  ia  I 
i^nrtainlr  remarkable  that  OrandlsBon  in  his  will,  dated  the  jeu  1 
l^fore  hii  death,  directs  that  hti  body  shall  be  buried  '• 
ostium  occidentale  eeclesia  Eionieniis,"  without  any  ment: 
Ht.  Radogundaor  her  chapel;  nor  is  there  any  bequest  to  i 
I'hupel  or  chantry.  We  know,  howerei,  thBt  he  was  bnried  there,  ] 
rind  on  the  whole  the  difficulty  may  be  eiplained  most  euily  bf  J 
AUpposing  some  alteration  of  the  chapel  by  Brontyngbaro,  or  who-  d 
erer  wai  the  builder  of  the  screen.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  ] 
in  the  Fabric  Bolls  no  record  of  the  completion  of  the  oaTe,  nor  of  1 
the  erection  of  the  Kreen.    We  are  left  accordingly  very  mudi  tfr  ] 


(Paiit  I.,  §  10.) 
The  principal  eridence  for  the  transformation  of  Warelwait'*  i 
Uarshall's  cathedral  Into  the  present  Decorated  building — initwiil 
of  the  entire  nubstitntion  of  cue  fur  the  other — is  to  be  fouDd,  Gnt,  j 
ID  the  work  uf  the  choii,  and  secondly,  in  that  of  the  Grat  bay 
(from  the  transept)  of  the  nare.  That  the  eiteraal  walls  of  Um 
Norman  and  Transition  church  remained  in  great  part  haa  been 
nhown  in  Note  I.  Another  proof  that  the  Decorated  aisle-wlndowl 
were  substituted  for  the  Nurman  in  tAt  lame  malb,  is  tha  oonditiM 
i>f  the  eoslemmost  windows  in  the  nave  nialui — those  adjoinisg  tha 
irnnsepts.  "The  great  lowers  on  either  side  did  not  interiera 
i.nginally,  we  may  be  sure,  with  the  imall  Norman  windowa  adja- 
iwnt  to  them  in  the  aisles.  But  when  Quivil  (nr  Stapeklon,  if;  ai 
ii  possible,  he  put  in  the  tracery  as  well  us  the  stained  glaia) 
detei-mined  to  hare  large  windows  h  ~ 
ifeneral  plan,  the  eaitemuiost  light  in  each  of  them  waa  uf  neceul^i  ' 
11  blank  one,  being  obstructed  ' 


cMt  with  the  I 


t  light  of  tl 


■windows  west  uf  tha 
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north  porch."  —Archdeacon  Freeman,  p.  62.  The  north  porch, 
although  remodelled  in  Decorated  times,  existed  in  the  Norman 
cathedral. 

In  the  choir^  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  between 
the  three  western  bays  (Warelwast*s),  and  the  four  eastern 
(Marshall's),  is  alone  a  proof  that  these  Norman  and  Transition 
arcades  were  altered  and  remodelled  by  Bitton,  and  that  his  work 
was  not  a  rebuilding  from  the  ground.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  existing  clerestory  arcade  is  much  deeper  in  the  western  bays 
than  in  those  (Marshall's)  eastward.  This  is  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  original  thickness  of  the  walls;  and  it  has  been 
shown  during  the  late  (1874)  restoration,  that  when  Bitton  trans- 
formed the  eastern  portion  of  the  choir,  he  finished  the  wall  above 
the  main  arches  without  any  such  arcading.  "The  sills  of  the 
clerestory  windows  were  sloped  down  without  interruption,  and 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  great  arches.  In  proof  of  this,  the  jamb- 
shafts  of  the  windows  are  found  to  have  been  carried  down  at  first 
to  that  line  ;  for  they  still  remain,  with  their  bases  only  hidden  by 
the  added  masonry." — Archdeacon  Freeman,  Bitton  apparently 
thought  that  the  thinness  of  the  wall  in  this  part  would  not  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  arcade;  since  he  made  the  arcade  part  of  his 
design  in  remodelling  the  western  (Warelwast's)  part  of  the  choir. 
The  arcade  there  was  finished  by  him.  The  arcade  which  now 
exists  in  the  thinner  eastern  bays  was  added  by  Stapeldon,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Fabric  Rolls  for  1316-17  mention  38 
marble  shafts  for  the  "alura;"  (galleries);  and  in  1318-19,  paint- 
ing 38  corbels  for  the  galleries.  "  This  is  exactly  the  number  of 
triforium  columns  in  the  presbytery,  and  nowhere  else."  "In  38 
col.  marmor.  ad  aluras  inter  magnum  altare  et  chorum,  cum  capi- 
trell.  et  basis  ad  idem  10/.  8s.,  pro  qualibet  columpn.  55.  6cf." 

The  very  small  bay  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  is  also,  possibly, 
a  proof  of  remodelling.  In  the  Norman  wall  there  would  here  have 
been  a  broad  plain  space.  This  by  the  Decorated  builders  was 
pierced  for  this  narrow  arch  (2ft.  6in.  wide). 

There  is  no  such  direct  evidence  of  transformation  in  the  arcades 
of  the  nave.  But  since  the  plan  had  certainly  been  adopted  in  the 
choir,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  nave  ;  and  Quivil,  who  was  the  first  of  the  "  reformers,"  and 
whose  work  remains  in  the  transepts,  certainly  reconstructed  the 
first  bay  west  of  them.  **  First  the  tracery  of  the  two  clerestory 
windows  of  this  bay  is  identical  in  design,  as  far  as  it  goes,  with 
that  of  Quivil's  windows  in  the  transepts,  having  the  straight- 


irherein  thej  differ  widely 
MriadowB.  Seeonillj,  lb* 
I  fint  pillan  correipond 
ueptsl  uohea,  wiiila  Ihef 
beiDg  of  earlier  isd  ten 
a  of  th«b  [Hltsrs  nre  Mill 
e  T»t  of  the  UHve;  being 


apoked  wheel  and  other  chAmtterletica, 

frotD  the  ndjaeeat  nnd  all  tbe  other  aai 

mouldings  of  the  capilali  of  these  tn 

Bxnctlj  with  thoiB  io  (juiiil's  greut  tra 

differ  from  those  of  the  cboir  luid  osie 

dorelaped  Decorated  uliaraater.    The  bu 

more  itrikioglj  different  from  those  of  t 

iDUch  lower,  aod  with  the  members  differently  proportioned,  and 

the  whole  baj  '  follawa  sntt;'  from  the  flatter  itf  le  of  the  bouei, 

etpeciallr  in  the  aielcs,  to  the  flying  battreHea.     These,  M  Mr. 

Lusoombe,  the  cathudrnl  sarvpyor,  was  the  first  to  point  ont,  nre 

very  pecaliw ;  haring  ovii-lnilly  had  a  duiilils  spring  or  aii:-liouianl 

{Ihongb  the  lower  one  l>  now  filled  up)Bfter  the  French  manner."— 

ArchdaicoH  Freeman,  p.  51. 

The  Owt  that  this  eaaternmoat  bay  had  been  remodelled  by 
(Juiril  eiplaina  an  entry  attached  to  the  Fnbrio  Roll  of  1332,  and 
itself  beaiing  date  in  1334.  It  is  there  said  that  William  Canon, 
of  Corfe,  hnd  oirenanteJ  to  supply  eleven  and  a  half  great  columns 
for  the  nare,  sDd  slity  clustered  columns  for  the  triforia.    These 

and  two  half  columns,  and  the  triforinm  seventy.  But  eiaclly  tha 
number  of  colamnii  supplied  by  Canon  were  suSicieDt  for  the  nave, 
eiclnsire  of  the  bay  already  finished  by  Qaivil. 

The  nave  remained  wilboat  staine<)  glass  (except  in  Quivil's  bay, 
where  it  had  been  Inserted  by  Slapeldon)  until  about  1417,  when 
an  order  occurs  for  102  fuet  of  stained  glass  at  lOd.  a  foot.  This 
was  for  some  part  of  the  nave ;  and  we  know  tbat  the  whole  was 
eventually  done.  The  tone  of  the  glaaa  In  the  nave  was  golden  ; 
that  in  the  choir  was  silvery.  Before  stained  glass  was  inserted  Id 
the  nave  the  plain  windows  had  been  whitened  with  lime.  The 
payment  to  a  mason  for  painting  all  the  windows  with  "bn 
mortar,"  "llberomortario,"  is  Inserted  In  the  Fabric  Roll  for  13a0. 
(For  ■  cenoial  notice  of  the  ancienl  glazing,  seo  Note  XV.) 


(Pabt  I.,  !  10.) 

The  minstrels'  gallery  in  the  nave  was  most  probably  si 
thoaghl.     In  the  Roll  of  1353  il  is  said  that,  "  In  the  Rat  « 
after  Trinity,  May  2uth,  I'SbZ,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
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of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Peter  in  front  (coram)  of  the  great 
cross  (or  rood),  the  expenses  of  which  were  altogether  46/.  Os.  11^.** 
A  great  cross  stood  in  the  south  aisle,  possibly  facing  northward, 
so  as  to  be  seen  at  once  by  persons  entering  at  the  north  door. 
The  "new  work,"  described  as  opposite  such  a  great  cross,  may 
well  have  been  the  minstrels'  gallery ;  and  Archdeacon  Freeman 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  constructed  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall  into  a  Duchy,  by  Edward  111., 
in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince.  This  was  in  1336,  before 
which  year  (the  account  is  dated  in  1332)  Canon  had  provided 
marble  shafts  for  the  whole  of  the  triforium  arcade,  inclusive  of 
the  bay  which  now  contains  the  gallery.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that  a  minstrels'  gallery  for  use  at  the  reception  of  great  person- 
ages was  much  required,  especially  as  the  Black  Prince,  as  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  would  certainly  visit  Exeter  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Plymouth,  where  he  sailed  for,  and  arrived  from,  Grascony.  The 
gallery  "  has  replaced  one  whole  set  of  arcade  columns ;  substi* 
tuting  for  corbels,  heads,  which  trench  visibly  upon  the  original 
curve  of  the  arch,  and  indeed  the  original  balustrade  still  survives 
within  it." — Freeman^  p.  57.  The  figures  formerly  in  the  niches 
abuve  the  corbelled  heads  were  those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Peter,  in  whose  names  the  cathedral  was  originally  dedicated. 


VI. 

(Part  I.,  §  14.) 

An  entry  in  the  Fabric  Roll  of  1280  runs  as  follows: — **Iii 
muro  prosternendo  sub  archa  de  tur.  Set.  Johannis,  2s,  3d,  et  ad 
magnam  fenestram  in  turri  Set.  Johannis  aperiendum."  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  arch  already  existed,  and  that  it  was  only  re- 
modelled by  Quivil.  The  southern,  or  St.  John's  tower,  was  done 
first.  In  1287  it  is  stated  that  "a  new  window  was  made  in  St. 
Paul's  (the  northern)  tower ;  and  the  altar  removed  from  St.  John's 
tower,"  i.e.j  into  the  reconstructed  chapel  of  St.  John,  east  of  the 
tower ;  which  is  thus  proved  to  be  Quivil's  work,  being  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cha))el  of  Marshall's  time,  the  sloping  weathering  of 
which  still  remains. — Freeman, 


of  the  choir,  the  sedilia  u  now  rotorsd,  and  Ha 
bishop's  throne,  ore  deacribed  in  the  preasat  note. 

The  furnitUM  of  the  choir,  before  the  je»r  1870,  was  nltojether 
mauiled  to  the  archilfctnral  chnrafitcr  of  the  tnthodi'nl,  the  beaaty 
of  which  It  euncenled  rather  than  enhanced.  The  ancitat  stail 
vork,  in  the  words  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  report,  "  had  been  repUced 
bjr  wsiiucot  work  of  the  last  century — aal\j  eouagh,  and  well 
worked,  so  tar  aa  mechaDlcal  handtcnfl  goeo — bnt  utterly  dcToid 
of  all  thoDght  of  npprojiriateneit  to  its  positiod."  The  ancint 
sabsellia  alone  had  been  retAiaed.  Heai;  jievs  encroached  on  the 
central  apace  ;  and  the  magnificent  bishop's  throne  had  been  raised, 
nod  thrust  baclcwarda  nnder  the  arch,  bat  not  under  the  centre  of 
the  ardi,  the  mouldingt  of  which  hiul  been  hacked  away  to  renive 
it.  The  choir  was  entirelj-  closed  from  the  aislei  and  from  the 
nari!.  Toward  the  aisles,  the  modern  wuinsooting  had  been  placed 
Bgaioit  a  brick  wall,  which  was  capped  by  a  parapet  retaiaed  from 
the  ancient  "ciotfire  du  chuur.''  Toward  the  nara,  the  uhoir- 
acreen  obstructed  all  view  beyond  it.  A  reredos,  of  unusually  good 
design  for  its  date,  had  been  erected  in  IBIK.  ll  eitended  i)uit« 
across  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  and  closed  the  three  eastero 
arches  for  more  than  half  of  their  height.  Theatanewoik  through- 
out had  been  coated    with  a  buff^colouied  wash,  oblilemting  all 


leand  the  Turbeck.     The 


U 


distinction  between  the  nalire 

meat,  although  of  Portland  stone  and  marble,  waa  "  incongruoiu 

and  uninteresting." 

In  1867  Sir  Q.  O.  Scott  wa*  re<|aeited  to  report  on  the  conditiDii 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  the  obserrationa  he  then  made  were  snppla- 
inented  by  a  fuller  report  in  1H70,  when  the  work  of  resloration 
wu  placed  in  hli  hands.  1'he  necessary  fnnds  were  supplied  chieHy 
by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  chapter,  and  by  iiuhscription 
thronghoat  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  sum  hlthert« 
(18T5)  expended  on  the  choir  has  been  about  33,000/, 

The  restoration  inrolved  a  completa  repair  of  the  stone  work, 
much  of  which,  aspeeially  the  Purbeck  marble,  was  greatly  decayed. 
Portions  of  the  monldioga  and  bases,  also,  had  been  purpoiely  muti* 
lated  for  the  fitting  of  the  wainscot  of  the  stalls,  and  for  tb* 
arrringemcut  of  the  bishop's  throne.  The  first  work,  therefiw^  i 
after  the  tliuir  hud  been  entirely  cleared,  wm  the  naawal  ol' 


rork,  therefiw^^^H 
renewal  of  Iki^H 


stone  wherever  it  was  necessary.  This  was  accordingly  completed ; 
the  stone  used  coming  from  the  same  quarries  which  had  supplied 
material  for  the  original  builders.  The  coloured  wash  was  care- 
fully removed  from  walls  and  roof.  The  corbels  and  roof-bosses 
were  cleared,  and  where  necessary  (which  was  fortunately  but 
seldom)  were  restored ;  and  the  stone  reredos  or  altar-screen, 
erected  in  1808,  was  entirely  removed.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
great  clusters  of  Purbeck  shafts  which  form  the  main  piers  had  at 
any  time  been  poli>hed. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  choir-screen  was  a  question  of  much 
difficulty.  It  has  been  decided  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  a  manner  of 
which  all  antiquaries,  at  least,  will  approve;  and  which  renders 
the  choir  as  fully  open  as  is  possible,  without  the  destruction  of  a 
very  interesting  portion  of  the  fabric.  The  arches  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  were  not,  originally,  open  to  the  choir.  They  fronted 
(toward  the  nave)  vaulted  spaces  which  contained  altars,  of  which 
the  marble  steps  still  remained,  when  the  screen  was  examined  for 
the  present  restoration.  The  backs  of  these  spaces  were  decorated 
with  painting,  and  behind  them,  on  either  side,  an  enclosed  stair- 
case led  up  to  the  "  pulpytte  **  (see  Note  VIII.)  or  rood-loft.  The 
entrance  to  the  choir  between  these  spaces  was  also  vaulted.  All 
this  was  Stapeldon's  work ;  and  toward  the  choir  there  was  only 
a  plain  wall,  concealed  or  clothed  by  the  canopies  of  the  stalls.  At 
some  later  period,  probably  after  the  Restoration,  a  second  wall  was 
built,  closing  up  the  side  spaces  from  the  nave.  Both  walls  hare 
been  removed ;  the  vaulting  of  the  spaces  has  been  restored,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  entrance ;  and  a  view  of  the  choir  is  now 
obtained  through  the  three  arches.  The  organ  remains  as  before, 
on  this  screen ;  and  it  is  possible  (see  Note  VIII.)  that  it  retains  the 
place  of  the  "  organa  "  in  the  original  arrangements.  The  pipes 
which  were  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  great  choir-arch  have  been 
removed,  and  the  carved  case  of  the  organ  itself,  an  excellent  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired.  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  this  work,  good  in  itself  as  it  is,  should 
have  beeu  allowed  to  remain,  since  it  is  much  out  of  harmony  with 
the  new  woodwork,  and  from  its  size  and  position  is  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  in  the  cathedral.  Still  the  lofty  mass  of 
the  organ,  rising  above  the  screen,  somewhat  breaks  the  great 
length  of  the  roof,  which,  without  such  a  point  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on.  would  appear  even  lower  than  it  really  is ;  and  undivided  by  a 
central  lantern,  would  give  a  narrow,  gallery-like  appearance  to 
the  whole  central  space  of  the  cathedral. 
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The  solid  wall  which  cloBcd  jn  Iho  choir  from  it«  allies  hi 
retnormt,  Hnd  U  replnced  by  n  screen  of  o[i«a  ituaework,  through 
which  the  interior  of  the  ehoir  ii  well  seen.  The  open  [uirnpet  and 
cresting  of  this  screen  are  ancient,  and  have  accoiiling;!)'  been  pre- 
served. The  wall  itself  was  of  briek,  and  comparaLireij  modem. 
(The  wooden  screens  which  open  to  the  presbyterif  east  of  the  choir 
■re  part  of  Oldham's  work  (1504~151l>),  and  resemble  the  ureens 
of  the  opposite  chapels  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Jamen.)  The  busex 
and  great  Bhafl-groups  of  the  main  arcade  rise  from  a  broad  mised 
plinth,  and  show  grandly  from  the  Bislss.  The  view  aerou  the 
choir  through  the  pierced  sci'een  i»  one  of  yerj  great  Iwanty,  sad 
the  aisles  themielres  are  so  mach  opened  as  to  be  perfeell;  anul- 
able  for  coagregationa!  purposes. 

The  new  works  In  the  choir  and  presbytery  are  the  ilalla  tntik 
their  deih,  the  iiredot  and  its  aide  eareent,  the  pM'pit,  the  [nicemtnt, 
and  the  coliiurinj  of  the  tavlting.  The  bbhop'a  throne  and  the  sedil la 
have  been  reslored. 

The  stall  work  is  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ;  nnd  It  u 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  woodwork  in  no  other  cnthedral 
which  has  been  iCHtorcd  by  him  eieeeds,  or  perhaps  equals  it, 
either  in  excellence  of  design  or  in  skill  of  etecutlon.  It  is  of 
Decorated  character,  in  keeping  with  the  date  of  the  eholr.  The 
rich  tabernacle  work  of  the  canopies,  with  the  foliage  of  its  ipan- 
drets,  and  the  small  projecting  heads,  Is  admirable ;  and  If  the 
modem  earring,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  bishop's  throne, 
appears  less  bold,  and  on  n  somewhat  smaller  scale,  it  must  b« 
remembered  that  it  Is  seen  nearer  at  hand,  and  has  been  designed 
and  Gaished  accordingly.  Figures  of  angels  and  nf  men,  Moees  and 
Aaron,  David  and  St.  Peter,  and  others  representing  tha  (bur 
quarters  of  the  earth,  are  placed  at  the  desk  ends  of  the  upperraiHl 
row.  In  the  second  are  animals  and  birds.  Foliage  and  plants  are 
everywhere  introduced,  and  the  whole  work  Is  thus  made  to  illoa- 
trate  the  "  Benedicjte  omnia  opera."  The  pierced  panelling  in 
(Vonl  of  the  desks,  fulled  and  varied.  Is  very  original,  and  of  great 
beauty.  It  harmonlaea  with  the  eiquisite  open  parapela  which 
mo  nlong  the  bases  of  the  clerestory  windows  and  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  cathedral.  The  beautiful  atone 
corbels  of  the  vaulting-shads  descend  clou  to  the  new  tabernacle 
work,  which  luees  nothing  of  its  Talne  by  the  coropariion  thiu 
afibrded.  The  sculptures  of  so  widely  separate  ages  are  worthy  of 
each  other,  and  are  in  perfect  keeping.  The  open  backs  of  the 
stalls  produce  here,  as  from  the  aisles,  an  effect  of  great  rnrietjr 
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and  intricacy  of  line ;  the  aisIe-window^s  and  the  side  chapels  con- 
tributing not  a  little  to  the  picture. 

The  ancient  subseUia  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired 
where  necessary.  They  are  described  in  Part  I. ;  but  it  is  worth 
drawing  attention  here  to  the  elephant  which  occurs  on  the  north 
side,  in  the  sixth  stall  from  the  east.  It  is  clearly  a  cony  from  the 
lit'f.  The  large  ears,  the  great  tusks,  the  upturned  trmvV.  are  full 
of  character,  and  the  African  elephant  is  here  as  clearly  indicated 
as  the  Asiatic  in  the  modern  sculpture  of  the  desk  end.  The 
former  was  most  probably  designed  by  an  artist  who  had  seen,  or 
had  been  furnished  with  a  drawing  of  the  elephant  which  King 
Louis  of  France  (Saint  Louis)  gave  to  Henry  III.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visiting  France  and  Pontigny  as  a  "pilgrim  of  St.  Edmund" 
in  1*254  (Anuales  de  Burton,  ad  ann.).  This  elephant,  the  first 
which  had  been  seen  in  Britain  since  Roman  days,  was  safely 
brought  to  Dover ;  and  Matthew  Paris  describes  the  concourse  of 
j>e<>i>le  who  flocked  to  see  the  mighty  beast  on  its  way  to  London. 
A  drawing  of  the  elephant,  probably  by  the  hand  of  Matthew  Paris 
himself,  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  his  histor}'.  The  old  stalls  and  subsellia 
of  Kxeter  Cathedral  were,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  begun,  at  least, 
by  Bishop  Bruere  (1224-1244);  but  the  work  may  have  extended 
beyond  his  lifetime,  and  the  elephant  may  thus  have  found  its 
place. 

The  rerfioHj  somewhat  small  for  its  position,  although  imme- 
diately after  its  erection  it  raised  a  discussion  which  has  given  it 
historical  importance,  is  an  elaborate  work  of  alabaster  and  rich 
marbles,  inlaid  with  agates,  jaspers,  coraelians,  ;and  so-called 
precious  stones.  It  is  a  composition  of  very  similar  character  to 
the  reredoses  of  Gloucester  and  of  Worcester;  and  like  them  has 
too  little  of  the  highest  sculptor's  art — which  we  look  for  in  such 
a  j)lace — to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  cost  was  more  than 
2000/.  The  design  is  Scott's,  the  sculpture  is  Earp's.  There  are 
three  comjmrtments,  the  canopy  of  that  in  the  centre  rising  close 
under  the  parapet  of  the  east  window.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
cross.  In  the  central  compartment  is  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord; 
on  t)ie  n(»rth  side,  the  Transfiguration;  on  the  south,  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  A  low  screen  of  sculptured  marble, 
having  at  the  top  a  band  of  coloured  stones,  extends  on  either  side 
of  the  rere<los  to  the  eastern  j)ier8  of  the  presbytery,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  light  iron  grille. 

The  pulpit y  which  is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery, 
opi>osite  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  has  a  base  of  Plymouth  and 
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IppUpen  marb1«,  and  u  itself  cDrichFd  with  lODlplond  grmtfa  ta 
alabaster,  with  eanopios,  Tho  nubjotts  are  from  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 

The  pavement  of  tho  choir  and  prpibytery  is  of  tiles  mU  marble. 

The  coloaring  applied  to  the  vaulting  nndef  the  dlreotinn  of 
Mesan.  Clayton  and  Bell,  has  followed,  so  far  aa  was  possible,  the 
indications  of  ancient  colour  vi>ible  after  the  remoral  of  dirt  nod 
irhitewash.  The  graand  colour,  a  creamy  whiti,  clo»l]i  resemblM 
that  of  the  Beer  stone  used  for  the  clereslor;  wall.  The 
lined  with  red,  bine,  and  gold  ;  and  the  elaboratelf  caivsd  b 
are  almost  entirely  gilded.  The  colouriag  of  this  vault  is  recc 
in  the  Fabrit  Roll  of  Bishop  SUpeldon's  first  year  (130&-9),  ThM 
i>  an  entry  "ad  primandaa  clavos  voltura  "  (for  priming  the  V 
to  receivB  the  gold);  others  for  red  and  white  lead,  "cinopDl*" 
(cinnabar,  vermilion),  varnish  and  oil. 

The  biihop's  throne  has  been  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  and  clen 
with  soda.  Littls  reBtoration  was  reqoired  except  in  the  lom 
panels,  which  had  been  mutilated.  It  is  diflicult  to 
tho  gcnei-al  tradition  which  uslgned  this  remarkable  work  I 
Kihop  Bolhe  <Ha5-1478).  The  character  of  the  carving  ai 
ciently  proveathatttis  of  thesamedate  as  the  choir;  ao 
Rail  for  131S  conlaias  a  charge  "  for  Umber  for  the  b 
al.  lis.  Si^."  Thia  was  oak  from  Newton  and  Chudleigh.  ~  It  -m 
kept  for  four  years ;  and  in  1316,  it.  were  paid  to  Koburt  of  QiIdh 
"lor  making  the  bishop'«  seat  by  contract"  (ad  to* 
whole,  inclading  painting  and  carving  statues  for  the  tabei 
work,  coot  about  twelve  guineas.  The  foliage  and  the  plnnaa 
camera,  enriched  with  heads  of  animals,  are  adtnlri" 
"  Ymagines,"  or  statues,  occupied  the  now  empty  niches.  ThvS 
height  is  37  feet.  The  throne  hat  been  brought  back  to  it 
position  in  front  of  the  arch. 

The  Cathedral  of  BarcelDDa,  where  the  woodwork  of  the  c 
dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  centui'y,  contains  axS 
episcopal  throne,  which  Mr.  Street  describes  as  ">ecand  only  1) 
height  and  elaboration  to  that  of  Kieter." 

The  ledOia,  like  the  throne,  were  the  work  of  Stapeldon.  Thay 
■re  of  stone,  exquisitely  carved  and  enriciicd;  rising  abova  n 
three  tall  open  arches,  each  about  5  ft.  high,  and  one 
■tatuea,  of  which  the  nockete  remain,  into  a  mass  of  rich  taberm 
work.  The  animals'  heads,  the  small  animals  and  birds  among  d 
leafiige,  and  the  leafage  itself,  all  deserve  special  attealioa,  n 
may  pooiibly  b«  thl  work  of  a  Frenchman,  William  de  MonUcoMw] 
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who  about  this  time  was  employed  in  carving  for  the  cathedral. 
The  metal  shafts  which  divide  the  seats,  and  the  terminal  divisions, 
rest  on  lions,  of  which  the  character  seems  more  antique  than  the 
rest  of  the  work,  but  which  have  been  somewhat  shattered.  Above, 
at  the  back  of  each  seat,  are  small  heads ;  in  the  centre  that  of  a 
bishop ;  on  either  side,  a  king  and  queen.  There  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  these  are  memorials  of  the  first  bishop,  Leofric, 
and  of  the  Confessor  and  his  Queen,  by  whom  he  was  installed 
(see  Note  XIV.).  The  whole  structure  seems  to  have  been  known 
as  the  "  bishop's  seat ;  '*  at  least  there  are  references  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  to  a  ^'  bishop's  seat  *'  of  stone  as  well  as  of  wood ;  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  it  was  also  called  "  the  stone  of 
Bishop  Leofric."  There  is  an  entry  in  the  year  1418  for  "writing 
on  the  stone  of  my  Lord  Leofric,"  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any 
monument  assigned  to  that  bishop ;  at  any  rate,  none  is  known  to 
have  had  any  inscription.  The  statues  in  the  niches  above  may 
have  been  those  of  the  bishop,  king,  and  queen ;  and  a  writer  in 
the  *  Mercurius  Rusticus,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1646,  describing 
the  ravages  of  Fairfax's  army  in  the  cathedral  in  1645,  says :  "They 
pluck  down  and  deface  the  statue  of  an  ancient  queen,  the  wife  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  mistaking  it  for  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary."  This  statue  may  very  well  have  occupied  one  of 
the  upper  niches.  Archdeacon  Freeman  was  the  first  to  point  out 
these  facts,  which  give  an  especial  mterest  to  the  sedilia.  The 
erection  of  Bishop  Stapeldon  replaced  of  course  an  earlier  "  stone  of 
Leofric;"  and  if  the  lions  are  really  more  ancient  than  the  rest 
of  the  work,  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  former  sedilia. 


VIII. 

(Part  I.,  §  19.) 

In  the  Fabric  Rolls  this  screen  is  always  called  "  la  pulpytte,** 
and  was  used  for  reading  the  epistle  and  gospel,  and  occasionally 
for  delivering  sermons.  There  are  full  details  of  its  erection  by 
Stai)eldon ;  payments  for  243  ft.  of  marble  steps ;  500  lbs.  of  iron 
for  great  bars,  which,  says  Archdeacon  Freeman,  "  as  it  is  necessary 
in  such  structures,  held  the  screen  together,  and  remain  to  this 
day ;"  for  2000  tiles,  some  of  which  remain  in  the  organ  loft ;  fop 
tour  columns  with  bases;  for  altars,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Nicholas's, 
which  stood  south  and  north  of  the  entrance,  and  for  statues  in  the 


appn  pucU.     Arcbdeacon  Frecmao  sagguU  thM  lb*  wb^  m 
"■  Pnoch  id**,  aolv  ImporUd  rroni   Frucc,  and  euTJcd  au  i 
tbt   maio    by  French  worknwn.     It   it  Jwnji   h  /mlpjtte ; 
nailing  nnder  it  u  WHtf-ini,  not  ttMura."     Snch  "  pclpiti,'  it  il  1 
uwrtcd,  btg«i  lo  hf  idcjplcd  ia  Frmnra  in  tbt  foartnnth  nsttirf. 

i>  cnlonil  in  thai 


Fabric  Roll  for  1334-5.     "  In  fee.  fen 
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(Pakt  I.,  S  20.) 

ArcbdmcoD  Fn«m*D,  irter  &  miontt  cuminatJoD  vt  Iba  Fahci*  1 
RolU,  fau  been  the  fint  to  ihoir  that  the  recanntrnrtiMi  of  Um-I 
ealln  choir  wu  the  worlc  of  Biihop  Bittoo.  it  hod  hitfaenobM^f 
uaigBRi  to  Biihop  Stapeldon  and  Grandiison. 

The  Fibric  Roll  of  Bitton's  HTenlh  yoar  (1399)  ihowe  thit  tc 
great  work  wiu  In  progreu.  for  which  utone  wai  brou([ht  in  p 
qoantitJH  from  Salcombe  and  Bnuucombe.  Steps  for  th«  bi^] 
■Itar  were  laid  duwn  in  1303.  There  ia  no  uconnt  of  the  PnibaoK  1 
marble  for  the  pien,  inch  aa  ve  hare  for  the  nave  (we  tfalf  IT.J  • ,  I 
but  in  1301-2  the  ilalned  f\aas  ia  bought  for  the  great  east  «iw~ 
and  for  the  circular  iriudov  (lightioit  the  toof)  in  the  gabl«  abmail 
it,  and  aiio  for  the  eaiternmoit  pair  of  clereslorj  wiadowa.  LaUr  I 
on  orcnri  the  pnrchaw  ofglaaa  for  t 
jreara  later  for  four  more,  making  ia  all  eight  clereitorjr  window*.  J 
Qlau  for  th«  aisle- iriDdoH)  araa  broaght  about  the  Mine  time;  i 
in  1303-4,  Bittoa'i  elereuth  year,  Uniler  Waller  le  VtmotT  J 
(the  glailer)  receives  "  for  .etting  the  glass  of  the  upper  gaUl^  .T 
and  of  eight  upper  viudows,  and  of  ili  trlndowt  in  the  aiilea  of  tbs  J 
new  worn,  In  groB,  4i.  lOj."  "A  careful  etamlnation  of  tbi  f 
Fabric  Roll  en  1  rie%"  aajs  Archdeacon  Freeman,  "ihovlDg  the  ex> 
correapoudence  between  the  qunntiliei  of  glau  provided,  tod  tl 
area  of  the  leveral  windowa  which  1  have  onmed,  rendara  it  carta 
that  theie  and  oo  others  are  latended.  The  cost  of  the  gian  lor  H  ■! 
clerestory  window  wag  6r.  49.  U.  For  an  alaUwiadow,  4/.  Si.TH  1 
,  .  .  It  1>  interesting  to  obserre  that  the  glass  fo  th«a,  and  ■ 
general  rule  for  all  the  wladowi,  is  otdered  in  paift  at  a  time; 
doubt  because  the  opposite  windows  an  alwayt  of  exactly  the  ai 
pattern."     (See  Noli 
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pleted  ia  1303-4.  The  vaulting  throughout  the  choir  was  also 
the  work  of  Bitton.  Stone  was  brought  in  blocks  fVom  Portland 
for  the  great  central  bosses.  *'  In  18  magnis  petris  ap.  Portland 
ad  claves,"  (the  "  keying  stones  ")  occurs  in  the  Roll  of  1303-4. 
These  bosses  were  carved  at  Exeter ;  the  cost  of  carving  thirty 
"  great  bosses  " — the  number  of  ridge-bosses  in  the  choir — being 
71.  lOs.  The  same  Roll  contains  a  payment  for  carving  three 
sars/'  an  unusual  word  which  is  explained  as  identical  with 
source,"  and  as  meaning  the  **  springers/'  or  corbels  of  the  vault- 
ing shafts.     The  carving  of  three  sars  cost  25s.  6d. 

The  colouring  of  these  choir-bosses  is  the  first  recorded  work  of 
Bishop  Stapeldon  (Roll  of  1308-9).  The  choir  was,  therefore 
completed  before  his  accession.  The  remarkable  alteration  made 
by  Stapeldon  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  choir,  where  he  added 
the  trifurium  arcade,  has  been  fully  noticed  in  Note  IV. 


it 


(Part  I.,  §  29.) 

These  piers  differ  from  all  others  in  the  cathedral.  They  are  in 
advance  of  those  which  divide  the  Lady-chapel  from  the  side 
chapels.  Those  are  quatrefoil.  In  the  piers  at  the  angles  of  the 
choir  "  the  plan  has  become  octofoil ;  a  slender  shaft  being  intro- 
duced at  each  re-entering  angle  of  the  quatrefoil."  They  may  be 
Bronescombe's  work ;  while  the  central  pier,  in  which  two  more 
shafts  are  introduced  in  each  base  of  the  pillar,  is  perhaps  Quivil's, 
and  supplied  the  type  for  the  whole  cathedral. 

The  windows,  north  and  south  of  the  retro-choir,  are  as  remark- 
able as  the  piers.  "  The  lights  are  lancet  and  uncusped ;  the  circles 
in  the  head,  in  the  south  as  well  as  in  the  north,  were  cusped  origi- 
nally. The  roll  moulding  used  on  every  part  of  our  window 
tracery  ever  after  appears  here  on  the  principal  curves  only." 
Archdeacon  Freeman  is  inclined  to  date  these  windows  as  early  as 
1230,  in  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Bruere.  If  he  is  right,  they 
are  the  earliest  remaining  instance  of  alteration  in  Marshall's 
cathedral,  after  its  completion. 


VOL.  I. — PT.  I. 
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That  n  Lndy-ehnpel  existed  bcfbre  the  time  of  filshnp  Qujril  is 
|)roT«i  not  only  by  the  heavj  eitemal  buttresses,  whii^h  may  well 
be  part  of  Hnrghall'i  work,  but  iliio  by  the  fact  that  the  "capella 
bi-ate  VirgiiliB  in  ecclesia  Eioujenri"  i>  mcDticiaed  b  B  deed  of 
fiiihop  Bruere'i,  in  the  yeac  123T.  Thia  earlier  chapel  Qairll 
(I'JtiO-lSei)  trnnBrarmed.  Broneacomhe  (I25T-1280)  had  already 
nude  coDtiderabla  cbangea  ia  the  Gabriel  and  Uagdnleoe  cbitpeli ; 
Qulril  Hems  to  hare  re-cont  them  altogether,  and  then  proceeded 
to  trnaKform  the  Lady-ohapel  to  the  same  iityle.  The  mouldinga 
in  the  threa  chapeli  agree.  "The  receuiog  and  ai'cading  of  the 
wnlli  Dp  to  the  wiadDW-eilla,  the  ihafta,  aedilia,  and  liouUe  piuiuii 
— geDcrally  characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century— hare  an  early 
air,  and  mnat  be  Qaivira."  The  rib-mo nldinga  of  the  vanlting  sUo 
are  of  earlier  cbaracter  than  those  of  the  uboir,-— the  nndoubted 
work  of  fiittoa.  The  Fabric  RolU  are  uafortunately  wanting  for 
the  laat  leven  years  of  Quiril'i  epiicopate  (1285-1291)  an  well  h 
for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  snccsssor,  Bitlon  (1292-1296)!  ud 
there  is  DO  record  in  those  which  eiiit,  bvfure  and  allei  those  f  tan, 
of  the  traniforniation  of  the  Lody-chapel.  But  in  1301  oecnta  a 
charge  for  painting  certain  boasea,  which  can  be  no  uthen  than 
thoM!  of  the  vault  of  the  Udychapel,  with  the  chajieU  of  St, 
Gabriel  and  St,  Mary  Magdalene  opening  from  it.  Forty-oliu 
bosses  are  mentioncil,  the  eiact  number  of  thoie  still  edsting; 
thirty-one  in  the  Lady-chapel,  nine  in  each  of  the  othen.  The 
work  mu9t,  therefore,  have  been  completed  before  1302.  The  pay- 
ment ii  for  painting  the  bosses  (claves)  and  other  parti  of  th* 
vnulllng,  with  gold,  nature,  and  other  colours  )  and  "  the  colouring 
funnd  to  have  eiiiled  in  the  minor  cbapela  and  now  reatored,  con- 
sists of  an  luare  ground,  with  ifild  and  liletr  half-moons/'  that  of 
the  Lady-dhapel  being  chielty  of  gold,  with  red,  green,  brown,  and 
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xn. 

(Part  I.,  §  31.) 

The  monumeut  assigned  to  Bishop  Bartholomsns  Iscanus  was 
removed  to  its  present  position  in  1822  from  one  of  the  recesses  in 
the  opposite  (north)  wall.  (0/»cer,  *  Hist,  of  Exeter  Cathedral/ 
]).  191).  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  place  which  had  been  assigned 
to  it  after  the  remodelling  of  the  Lady-chapel  by  Bishop  Quivil ; 
and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  before  1822  it  had  not  been 
removed  to  the  Lidy-chapel  from  some  other  part  of  the  cathedral. 
This  monument,  and  that  of  Bishop  Simon  of  Apulia,  were  hidden 
behind  the  l>ook-shelves  on  which,  until  1820,  the  Chapter  library 
was  arranged.  (The  Lady-chapel  served  as  a  Library  from  the 
Restoration  to  that  year,  when  the  Chapter-house  received  the 
books.)  The  effigies  are  assigned  to  these  bishops  on  the  score 
solely  of  their  general  character,  and  not  from  any  record  or 
inscription.  That  given  to  Bishop  Bartholomfleus  is  undoubtedly 
rude  and  early ;  but  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  effigy  of  Leofiric,  the  first  Bbhop  of  Exeter, 
who  died  1072,  the  fact  that  the  slab  is  of  Purbeck  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  render  this  more  than  questionable. 

Archdeacon  Freeman  considers  that  the  Lady-chapel  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Saxon  Church  (the  Church  of 
the  Monastery,  which  had  become  Leofric*s  Cathedral)  stood.  "The 
position  of  this  church  probably  decided  that  of  the  present 
cathcilral.  For  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  for  the 
latter  having  been  built  on  ground  sloping  sharply  from  north  to 
s<mth  (and  in  a  less  degree  from  west  to  east  also),  than  that  the 
builders  proposed  in  due  time  to  absorb  the  older  building  into  the 
newer,  and  with  this  view  built  their  towers  on  either  side  of  its 
prolonged  axis,  though  the  southern  one  was  by  this  means  made 
to  stand  ten  feet  lower  than  the  northern.  The  older  church  may 
have  reached  no  farther  than  the  apse  of  the  new  (occupying  the 
••'ite  of  the  present  I-ady-chapel  and  Presbytery),  and  have  been 
re-absorbed  by  Marshall  in  1200."— /reeman'a  *  Exeter  Cath.*  p.  68. 


XIII. 
(Part  L,  §  33). 

The  restoration  of  the  Lady^chapel  has  been  conducted  in  the 
same   manner  as  that  of  the  choir.    The  stonework   has   been 
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re[>niri>il  and  denned  ;  Ifae  THulting  ha*  been  eoloDrad  ; 

nf  the  windows  hhvc  bmn  filled  with  stsined  glms.     Tlie  new 

mr-nt  i<  pf  tilM  nnd  poluhed  mxrble.     The  moTuhle  benirhes  which 

I'urnliih  the  chngtel  vara  lupplieJ  nt  tho  cut   ol   Ladj  Rolls    ol 

Biutun. 

The  colouring  of  the  roof  sod  of  ths  rcredoi  wbs  curried  out  b; 
Messrs.  CuiVTOS  ond  Bell,  The  mulling  itself  is  of  the  volconu 
trap  found  aC  SilFerton,  Thnrvcrton,  nnd  elsewhere  In  the  Deij;h- 
bourhowl  of  Eieter.  In  1301,  during  Btttan's  epi&oopate,  th< 
Fsbric  RdUs  coatiiD  n  ehnrge  for  paintiug  "forty-aiOB  boaiei 
(oUves)  and  other  pnrts  of  (he  Tnulting  with  gold,  silver,  amn, 
nnd  other  coloum."  This  certalulj  refers  to  the  Ladjr-chapcl,  with 
the  adjointDg  chHjiels  of  St.  Uaif  Uagdalene  and  St.  Gahriel;  ia 
which,  taken  together,  the  number  of  bosses  is  einctlf  fortj-oiDe. 
In  thete  side  chapels  it  was  found  that  the  ground  of  the  raulting 
h»d  been  aiure,  over  which  were  sprinkled  gold  stars  and  allTer 
half-mouni.  This  eolouriag  hsa  been  restared;  nud  that  of  tbe 
Lady-chapcl,  chlefl;  gold,  with  i^id,  green,  brown,  asd  "other 
colours,"  has  been  designed  as  far  as  possible  from  such  trauei  of 
the  old  work  a>  were  iDlelligihle. 

The  mndern  ilaiaai  glass,  filling  the  east  window  and  two  of  tbt 
cUreatDi;  windows  on  either  side,  iabyCLArrON  and  Bell;  and  the 
side  windows  are  successful  and  eioellent  in  a  very  high  degree. 
The  east  window,  representing  the  principal  oveots  in  the  historf 
of  the  Blessed  Virgiu  was  the  gift  of  the  Reverend  E.  C.  Haringtoa, 
Chancellor  of  the  Church.  It  waa  designed  and  erected  before  an 
enniiniitlon  of  tho  Fabric  Rolls,  and  a  comparison  of  the  entries 
found  In  them  with  the  glass  remaining  ia  two  windows  of  the 
clerestory  on  Ihe  north  side  of  the  choir,  indicated  cleariy  what 
waa  the  ancient  arrangement,  and  the  proportion  of  loloured  to 
plain  rIdbs  in  each  window.  The  now  window^  wbieh  conUia 
figures  of  saints  and  prophfts  set  In  a  ground  of  grisaille  or  of 
figured  quarrels,  retain  [heie  original  proportions.  The  oolsarMl 
giaas  is  nearly  one-fourlh  of  the  whole. 

The  CMt  of  the  stained  glass  originally  in  tho  windows  of  the 
Lady-ehapel  is  entered  in  tho  Fabric  Roll  of  1317-18.  1329  foot  of 
while  glass  at  6d.  a  foot  was  bought  at  Rouen-,  and  203  ftet  a| 
colourod  glass  at  li.  a  fnot.  The  choir  glass  had  been  bought  In 
1301-2,  and  was  cheaper.  There  is  no  distinvtion  in  this  BoU 
between  while  and  coloured  glass,  the  cost  In  cummon  being  5J(f. 

of  glass  fitting  into  the  main  lights;  aud  gljus  "  nd  hcruocium  "for 
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the  "  harness  "  or  tracery.  The  glass  for  almost  all  the  windows  was 
ordered  "  in  pairs  "  at  a  time ;  no  doubt,  a3  Archdeacon  Freeman 
suggests  (whose  notes  on  the  stained  glass  are  of  special  value), 
because  the  opposite  windows  are  always  of  exactly  the  same  pattern. 
The  effigies  in  the  Lady-chapel,  which  have  been  assigned  to 
Bishop  Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  and  to  Bishop  Simon  of  Apulia, 
had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  for  many  generations  when,  in  1820, 
they  were  found  behind  the  shelves  of  the  Library,  then  arranged 
in  the  Lady-chapel.  They  have  been  given  to  these  bishops  with- 
out any  direct  evidence  It  is  known  that  both  were  buried  in  the 
cathedral,  as  it  then  existed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
elhgy  called  that  of  Bishop  Bartholomew  may  really  have  been 
intended  for  Leofric,  and  have  thus  found  a  place  in  the  Lady- 
chapel,  which  seems  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Saxon 
church.  But  this  is  not  capable  of  proof,  and  the  fact  that  the 
slab  is  of  Purbeck  marble  renders  it  very  improbable.  A  wall- 
painting  representing  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was  found 
under  the  plaster  on  the  wall  facing  the  retro-choir  between  the 
Liidy-chapel  and  that  of  St.  Gabriel. 


XIV. 

(Pabt  I.,  §  18). 

The  (probable)  original  Charter  of  the  Confessor,  the  foundation 
Charter  of  the  Cathedral,  placed  by  him  on  the  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  the  enthronement  of  Leofric  in  1050,  was  only 
discovered,  among  other  charters  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
the  church,  in  1870.  Kemble  and  other  writers  referred  only  to 
duplicates  or  copies,  preserved  in  Bishop  Brantingham's  register,  or 
among  the  MSS.  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge.  A  photograph  of  this 
charter  is  prefixed  to  Archdeacon  Freeman's  *  History  of  the 
Cathedral.'  The  evidence  for  its  genaiueness  is  there  (p.  65,  and 
note  86)  given  at  length.  The  Charter  is  now  placed  in  one  of  the 
glazed  cases  in  the  Chapter-house. 

The  Charter  records  that,  "I,  Eadward,  King,  with  my  hand  do 
place  this  charter  (privilegium)  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  and 
leading  the  prelate  Leofric  by  his  right  arm,  my  queen  Eadgytha 
also  leading  him  by  his  left,  I  do  place  him  in  the  episcopal  throne 
(cathedra),  in  the  presence  of  my  lords  and  noble  relations  and  my 
chaplains."     Kadgytha  probably  joined  in  the  installation,  because 
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Eieter  uemi  ta  hove  been  given  to  her.  u  wfll  u  Winchater,  a 
her  weddiDg-moiDing  gift.  The  ceremanj'  thui  recorded  in  the 
Charter  Conad  Id  b1)  oppenrance  an  udditioDHl  re«ord  in  Iha  mnUUb 
or  "  blahop'B  atone"  of  llie  chiir  (see  Hole  Vn.> 


(Pabt  I.,  S  20 ;  and  Appendix,  N'otes  YI.  and  IX. 

The  Fabrii-  Holb  recoM  the  gradual  glmiog  of  the  windows  ii 
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1319, 


Tbt  greater  part  of  tliis  work,  nbout  forty  witidovs,  wns  eieiDted 
during  the  epUcepiit«  of  StnpeldoD ;  and  there  nre  entrieii  conceraing' 
it  In  the  Fabriu  Rolls  between  131T  and  131B.  The  greater  pvrt 
of  the  glaia— all  thst  in  the  Ladf*chnpel  and  choir — wai  brongbt 
from  Kuuea,  us  these  later  entries  tcotify.  The  glau  in  the  elerestorj 
of  the  choir  wiu  ioierted  between  1301  acd  1304,  when  ihere  Whb 
apauae;  and  Bgaiu  betweiu  1309  and  1311.  This  vai  also  iDocr 
probably  Koueu  gluss.  It  wu  certainly  Freodi,  ns  is  shown  by  « 
■croU  inscribed  "S,  Pfaelipe,"  In  the  one  window  of  the  c)eretitnrj 
which  retaios  it<  stained  glass  (the  fourth  ^m  the  east,  on  th« 
north  side).  In  the  Fabric  Roll  of  131T-1B,  a  distinction  is  mad* 
in  the  purchases  between  the  pUin  or  giisnille,  and  the  coloureJ 
glaM  I  the  while  glass  was  Bd.  ii  foot ;  the  coloured,  li.  The  grsdt 
windows  of  the  ttanoepts,  in  whicli  Ihe  glass  was  inserted  in  the 
Kama  year,  were  tilled  with  much  less  costly  glass,  and  this  moat 
probably  Engllsb,  The  roll  contains  an  entry  of  pavment  la  n 
glazier  for  making  240  feel  of  glaa  ■' ,i.f  o/ A,,  o.rji  y/.uj;"  and 
the  cost  was  about  2d.  s  foot  lor  plain  glass,  and  Sd.  for  eolonred. 
The   nave  was  completed  and  Its  windows  filled  with  glass  at  a 

In  spile  of  the  cha ages  and  faaroc  of  the  Reformation  and  of  lh« 
Civil  War,  it  is  certain  that  very  much  of  Ihts  original  glass  remained 
in  the  cathedral  after  the  Restoration.  But  Che  glaiing  of  tfaa 
windows  whs  no  doubt  shattered  and  defaced ;  and  at  some  liter 
period,  possibly — hut  this  is  uncertain — when  the  west  window  of 
the  nave  was  tilled  with  the  modern  glass  which  unhappily  remain! 
there,  a  general  reparation  was  undertaken;  some  of  the  ancieat 
glass  was  taken  (Vom  the  windows,  and  the  whole  was  patched  and 
altered  so  as  to  make  np,  and  tit  into,  Ihe  quatrefoiled  patters  wMeh 
now  generally  prevails  in  the  gluing.    At  this  time,  it  Is  probable. 
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the  glass  was  entirely  removed  from  one  of  the  clerestory  window* 
of  the  choir,  and  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  recess  behind  the 
minstrels'  gallery,  where  it  was  found  piled  in  a  heap  in  1872. 

This  glass,  and  the  window  which  remains  in  its  old  position  in 
the  clerestory,  sufficiently  indicate  the  general  character  of  the 
oriirinal  windows  ;  of  which  we  have  additional  proof  in  the  portions 
still  existing,  either  in  situ,  or  in  large  masses  inserted  in  other 
windows.  In  the  nave  there  are  some  fragments  of  original  glass  in 
the  clerestory.  In  the  windows  of  the  choir-aisles  many  ancient 
I>ortions  are  worked  into  the  pattern  of  the  glazing,  the  borders 
being  generally  preserved ;  and  the  east  windows  of  the  chapels  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Gabriel,  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  choir- 
aisles,  are  tilled  with  ancient  glass,  some  of  which  occupies  its 
original  place,  whilst  the  rest  may  have  been  fitted  from  the  lights 
of  adjoining  windows.  (The  kneeling  figures,  with  scrolls,  in  these 
east  windows,  are  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  gloss,  and  were 
insertions.) 

It  is  evident,  from  all  these  remains,  that  the  uniformity  of  style 
for  which  the  cathedral  is  so  remarkable,  was  carried  out  in  the 
glazing.  The  windows  were  uniform  in  style,  and  in  the  general 
outline  of  the  design,  although  great  variety  was  introduced  in  the 
details.  The  glass  of  the  choir-aisles,  clerestory,  and  great  east 
window  (the  original  great  east  window,  not  the  present  Perpen- 
dicular one),  was  of  one  character,  and  was  executed  upon  one  general 
]>lan  and  idea.  The  glass  and  the  colour  were  made  subordinate  to 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  edifice,  and  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
window  tracery.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  least 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  architect  or  designer  to  produce  great 
etVects  of  colour  or  coloured  light.  All  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  was  a  toning  and  mellowingof  the  light,  sufficient  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  sculptured  interior.  In  the  clerestory  it  is  very 
noticeable  that,  in  the  tracery,  where  the  glass  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  groined  roof,  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  colour.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  architect  knew  that  strong  colour 
in  that  position  would  have  the  apparent  effect  of  lowering  the  roof 
and  of  lessening  the  lightness  of  the  vaulting.  It  is  not  a  little 
interesting  to  find,  esj)ecially  in  the  borders,  a  great  similarity 
between  the  old  staine^l  glass  of  Exeter,  and  that  in  the  windows  of 
the  I^idy-chapel  of  Koucn  Cathedral.  The  same  "vitrarius"  no 
doubt  furnished  both.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Drake,  a 
modern  '*  vitrarius  *'  of  Exeter,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the 
gla»s  in  this  cathedral. 
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Th«  Bid*  windowi  in  the  Ladf-chtip«1  hm  been  desired  bj 
Memn.  Clavton  li  Bell,  preciself  in  accordaDce  with  the  charkctvr 
of  the  old  windows,  aad  with  the  proportioiu  of  griuille  and  coloTiTcd 
glau  indicated  in  the  Fabric  Rolls.  It  i>  earoettl;  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rest  nf  Ihe  modern  glass  throughout  the  cathednl  will  ba 
designed  on  the  same  principlei. 
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Some  brief  statements,  bearing  on  the  architectural  history  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Historia  de  Episcopis  Batho- 
niensibns  et  Wellensibus,*  written  by  a  Canon  of  Wells  early  in  the 
tift«M'nth  century,  and  printed  in  '  Anglia  Sacra,'  vol.  i. ;  and  in  the 
*  Historinlade  Primordiis  Kpiscopatus  Somersetensis,'  in  Hunter's 
'  Ecclesiastical  Documents/  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
documents  belonging  to  the  Chapter,  scarcely  now  available,  should 
ho  properly  examined,  with  a  view  to  the  printing  of  such  among 
them  as  would  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 

The  very  important  works  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Irvine 
are  described  in  the  Appendix,  Note  L 
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WELLS  CATHEDKAL- 


PART  I. 

Ptsf0rff  anir  gjetails.' 

mHE  Saxon  cathedral  of  Wells  (see  Part  II.)  had 
J-  fallen  into  decay  daring  the  century  after  the  Con- 
quest. The  eastern  apse  was  rebuilt,  and  the  rest  of 
the  church  repaired,  by  Bishop  Bobert  (1136 — 1166)« 
Notwithstanding  this  restoration,  however,  a  new 
church  was  begun,  possibly  before  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  and  the  works  continued  throughout  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Jooelin  of  Wells  (1206 — 1242), 
and  for  a  short  period  after  his  death.  The  existing 
nave,  the  transepts,  the  central  tower  as  high  as  the 
roof,  and  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  belong  to  the 
church  which  thus  replaced  the  Saxon  cathedral. 

About  1286,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Bubnell 
(1275—1292),  the  crypt  of  the  chapter-house  seems  to 
have  been  completed,  and  the  chapter-house  itself  is 
generally,  and  with  all  probability,  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Bishop  William  db  la  March  (1293—1302).  Be- 
tween 1318  and  1321,  under  Bishop  Dboksnsfobd 
(1309—1329),  the  central  tower  was  raised  to  its 
present  height ;  and  before  1326  the  same  bishop  had 

•  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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Been  the  completion   of  the   Lady-chapel.     The  i 
casting  of  the  easteni  limb  of  the  church  was  then 
undertaken ;  and  the  presbytery,  nearly  oa  it  now  exists, 
was  completed  nnder  Bishop  Rau'B  of  SHREWSBfKT 
(1329— 13C3). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  soiith-^e*l  Imeer  was  the 
work  of  Bishop  Habbwell  (1366—1386);  and  Ihe 
nortli-aesl  loieer  waa  raised  in  the  eame  manner  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Bishop  Bcbwith  (1407— 
1424),  who  also  built  the  library  above  the  eastern 
walk  of  the  clirisler.  The  western  eloister-walk,  and  part 
of  the  southern,  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Beckington 
(1443-1464).  The  latter  was  completed,  soon  after 
Eeckington's  death,  by  Thomas  Henry,  treasurer  of 
Wells. 

II.  In  accordance  with  these  dates,  the  existing 
catiipdral  displays  very  rich  and  peculiar  work  of  the 
Early  English  period  in  the  portions  built  by  Bishop 
Jocelin  and  hia  Buccessora,  and  affords  excellent  exam- 
ples of  early  Decorated  (geometrical)  in  its  choir.  Lady- 
chapel,  and  chapter-house.  "  Though  one  of  the  small' 
est,  it  is  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  beautiful  of 
English  cathedrals.  . .  .  Externally,  its  three  well-pro- 
portioned towers  group  so  gracefully  with  the  ehnpter- 
houBo,  the  remains  of  the  vicars'  close,  the  ruins  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  and  the  tall  trees  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  that  there  is  no  iustaneo  so  charactoristio 
of  English  art,  nor  an  effect  so  pleasing  produced  with 
the  same   dimennions''."     Seen  from  a  distance,  the 

'  Fergusujp'*  Hftudlir>uli  «f  Archil  eel  ure, 
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picturesque  group  of  towers  and  pinnacles  deriyes  in- 
creased effect  from  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  On  one  side  rises  the  long  ridge 
of  the  Mendips,  with  its  rocky  outliers ;  whilst  in  the 
southern  distance  the  lofty  peak  of  Glastonbury  Tor 
lifts  itself  above  the  marshes,  marking  the  site  of  what 
was  generally  believed,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
have  been  the  earliest  Christian  church  in  Britain,  if 
not  the  first  in  Christendom'.  The  cathedral  itself 
seems  to  nestle  under  its  protecting  hills;  and  the 
waters  of  the  bishop's  moat,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine, 
indicate  the  spring  or  *  great  well '  which  may  have  led 
King  Ine  to  establish  his  church  here,  if,  as  is  most 
probable,  such  a  church  ever  existed,  and  was  the 
reason  why  Wells  was  chosen,  in  909,  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric.     (See  Part  11.) 

The  best  nearer  views  of  the  cathedral  are  gained 
from  an  eminence  on  the  Shepton-Mallett  road,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city  [Plate  I.],  and  from 
the  terrace  in  the  garden  of  the  palace.  The  former  is 
very  striking,  and  should  not  be  missed. 

III.  From  whichever  direction  the  visitor  enters  the 
Close,  he  must  pass  under  one  of  the  three  gatehouses 
built  by  Bishop  Beckinoton  (1443 — 1464),  all  of  which 
display  his  shield  of  arms"^,  and  his  rebus,  a  beacon 
enflamed,  issuing  from  a  tun  or  barrel.  Over  the 
Chain  gate  passes  the  gallery  which  connects  the  Vicars' 

•  See  Part  II.,  note  a. 

**  On  a  fesse,  a  mitre  with  labels  expanded,  between  three 
bucks'  heads  caboshed  in  chief,  and  as  many  pheons  in  base. 
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College  with  the  cathedral.  The  gate  called  the '  Pen- 
niless Porch '  opens  to  the  M&rket-placo ;  hut  the  cathe- 
dral will  be  best  approached  for  the  hret  time  through 
Browtte's  gale,  at  the  end  of  Sadler- street.  From  this 
point  an  excellent  view  of  the  west  front  is  obtained, 
rising  at  the  end  of  a  broad  lawn  of  greenstrard,  bor- 
dered with  trees.  [Fronligpieee.^  The  cathedral  cioBe 
of  Wells  is  Bcarcely  so  picturesque  as  those  of  Salisbury 
or  Winchester.  It  is  more  open,  however,  and  its  short, 
bright  turf  contrasts  very  effectively  with  the  grey  stone 
of  the  buildings  which  encircle  it,  and  with  the  grand 
old  church  itself.  This,  with  the  exception  of  its 
shafts  of  Furbeck,  is  huilt  throughout  with  stone 
from  the  Doulting  quarries,  about  nine  miles  &om 
Wells.  These  quarries,  which  are  still  worked,  are  in 
the  inferior  oolite,  and  the  stone  differs  but  little  &om 
that  of  the  Bath  quarries,  which  are  in  the  groat  oolite. 
The  quarry  which  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  stone  £or 
both  Welis  and  Glastonhnry  is  called  '  St.  Andrew's,'  ■ 
IV.  The  cathedral  of  Wells  suffered  considerably  afl 
the  time  of  the  Beformatiou,  hut  does  not  seeui  to  hare 
been  much  damaged  during  the  civil  war,  although  the 
troopers  of  Prince  Hupert  were  more  than  once  quar- 
tered in  the  town.  It  did  not  escape  so  well,  however, 
from  the  troubles  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  it  was 
then  probably  that  many  of  the  statues  on  the  west 
front  were  destroyed  and  defaced.  On  their  way  to 
Bridgwater,  after  the  retreat  from  Philip's  Norton, 
"the  rebels  proceeded  to  Widls,  and  arrived  there  in 
no  amiable  temper.     They  were,  with  few  eiceptioi 
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hostile  to  the  prelacy,  and  they  showed  their  hostility 
in  a  way  little  to  their  honour.  They  not  only  tore  the 
lead  fri)m  the  roof  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  to  make 
bullets,  an  act  for  which  they  might  fairly  plead  the 
necessities  of  war,  but  wantonly  defaced  the  ornaments 
of  the  building.  Grey  (Lord  Grey  of  Wark)  with  diffi- 
culty preserved  the  altar  from  the  insults  of  some 
ruiTians  who  wished  to  carouse  around  it,  by  taking  his 
stand  before  it  with  his  sword  drawn.*" 

V.  We  are  now  fairly  before  the  great  west  front, 
and,  with  due  precaution  against  the  blasts  which  dis- 
port themselves  round  Kill-canon  Comer,  as  the  north- 
west angle  is  appropriately  called,  the  statues  and 
general  arrangements  may  be  inspected  at  leisure. 
"The  west  front  of  Wells,"  says  old  Fuller,  "is  a 
masterpiece  of  art  indeed,  made  of  imagery  in  just  pro- 
portion, so  that  we  may  call  them  *  vera  et  spirantia 
signa.'  England  affordeth  not  the  like.  For  although 
the  west  end  of  Exeter,  beginneth  accordingly,  it  doth 
not,  like  Wells,  persevere  to  the  end  thereof.'"  "  The 
sculi)ture8  of  its  western  fa9ado,"  says  a  modem  critic, 
"  are  quite  unrivalled ;  and  with  the  architectural  ac- 
companiments make  up  a  ^hole  such  as  can  only  be 
found  at  Rheims  or  Chartres.*  "  As  in  those  catliedrals, 
the  west  front  of  Wells  was  in  fact  an  over  open  book, 
recording  in  characters  which  all  could  once  read,  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  its  benefactors. 
The  varied  outlines,  the  numberless  sculptures,  and  the 

<^  Macaula y.  Hist.  Eng.,  i.  602.  '  Worthies,  Somersetshire. 

»  Fergusson's  Handbook,  p.  807. 
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Blender  detached  eLofts  whioh  Btretcli  upward,  tier 
fibove  tier,  still  make  the  ta^oAo  of  this  cathedral 
highly  interesting  aud  impressive  ;  although  its  "  Tern 
et  Bpirantia  eigna  "  now  tell  their  tale  hut  imperfectly. 

TI.  The  breadth  of  the  weetern  front  of  Wella  {147 
ietit)  m  considerubly  greater  than  that  of  the  fronts  of 
either  Notre  Dame  (136  feet)  or  of  Amiens  (IIG  foet), 
both  of  them  ountompor^ry  buildings.  This  luinenal 
breadth  may  have  been  designed  with  reforeuco  to  the 
arrangement  of  tho  sfatuos,  which  differs  altogether 
from  that  on  the  west  fronts  of  the  French  cathedrals, 
although  the  snhjects  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
excellent  stone  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells 
ati'ordB — easily  worked,  and  hardening  on  eiiiosnre  to 
the  air — will  account  to  some  extent  for  the  profusion 
and  fine  style  of  the  sculptures  throughout  the  cathedral. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  diforence  in  architec- 
tural character  between  the  west  front  and  the  interior 
of  the  nave,  it  in  sufficiently  clear  that  both  were  in- 
cluded in  tho  original  design.  The  whole  of  the 
fouudationa  were  laid  at  the  same  time ;  and  tho  lower 
coiiTBcs  of  stone,  including  the  basement  monldings, 
are  cuntinnous,  without  any  break,  to  the  height  of 
about  ten  feet  from  tlie  ground.  Above  that  height 
there  is  a  change,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  west 
front  was  proceeded  with  before  tho  aisle  walla,  or 
otherwise.  The  appearance  of  the  work  and  of  the 
mouldings,  however,  seems  to  indicat«  that  the  vest 
front  was  first  completed. 

In  both  stylo  of  work,  and  (possihlyj  in  actual  date, 
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the  west  front  of  Wells  is  intermediate  between  the 
west  fronts  of  Lincoln  (the  work  of  Bishop  Hugh 
of  Wells,  brother  of  Bishop  Jocelin  of  Wells,  1209— 
1235),  and  of  Salisbury  (completed  in  1258).  It  is 
throughout  of  decidedly  Early  English  character ;  and 
diifers  in  the  most  marked  manner  from  the  nave.  (See 
S  XII.)  Hence  Professor  Willis**  has  suggested  that  it 
was  not  commenced  until  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Jocelin.  The  evidence  of  the  lower  courses  of  stone, 
however  (an  observation  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker),  proves  that  all  the  foundations  were 
laid  at  once,  although  the  west  front  itself  may  have 
been  erected  by  a  different  body  of  workmen  from  those 
— in  all  probability  belonging  to  a  local  school — who 
built  the  nave  and  aisles.  (See,  for  farther  remarks  on 
the  date  of  the  west  front,  Appendix,  Note  II.) 

The  front  consists  of  a  centre  [Plate  III.],  in  which 
are  the  three  lancets  of  the  western  window,  and  above 
them  a  gable  receding  in  stages,  with  small  pinnacles 
at  the  angles ;  and  of  two  wings  or  western  towers, 
projecting  beyond  the  nave.  The  upper  part  of  these 
towers  is  of  Perpendicular  character.  That  to  the 
north-west  was  completed  by  the  executors  of  Bishop 
BuBwiTii  (1407 — 1424),  whose  statue  remains  in  one 
of  the  niches  :  that  to  the  south-west  was  the  work  of 
Bishop  Harewell  (1366 — 1386).  Both  these  towers, 
fine  as  are  their  details,  have  a  truncated  appearance 
which  is  far  from  pleasing ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 

•"  Soe  the  re|)ort  of  his  lecture   in  the  Bristol  volume  of  the 
Archanlogical  Institute. 
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original  Emly  English  design  terminated  at  the  nppei'- 
inost  band  of  seiiliitiirc.  (See  Appkndix,  Note  III,)  The 
thi'iie  weEtem  doors  iire  of  unusuiill;  Binsll  dimensions, 
perhaps  in  order  to  leave  ample  room  for  the  tiers  of 
figures  which  rise  above  thom.  Sis  narrow  btittreSBeB, 
at  the  angles  of  which  are  slender  shafts  of  Forbeck 
marble,  Bopporting  canopies,  divide  the  entire  front 
into  five  portions.  The  whole  of  the  atatues  which  fill 
the  nichoa  are  of  Doulting  stone. 

The  raonldinga  thronghout  are  composed  of  a  suc- 
cession of  rounds  and  hollows,  rarely  with  fillets ;  and 
they  difiur  in  a  marked  manner  from  those  in  the 
nave.     (See  Appbndix,  Note  IV.) 

Whether  the  west  &ont  was  raised  before  or  aAar 
the  nave,  it  is  certain  that  its  architectural  portion  is 
more  ancient  than  the  sculpture  which  decorates  it. 
This,  althongh  intended  from  the  first,  was  not  added 
imtil  about  1280 ;  and  the  unusual  position  of  the 
western  towers  was,  probably,  designed  for  the  more 
complete  disidny  of  the  subjects. 

The  Pnrbeek  shafts  had  fallen  into  great  decay  when 
their  restoration  was  undertaken  in  1869.  The  work 
was  completed  in  1874,  and  includes  much  new  stone- 
work. The  sculptures  are  untouched.  The  work  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Forrey,  and 
with  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr,  Irvine. 

VII.  The  identification  of  the  "  populus  statuarum  " 
which  thKing  the  front  of  tho  cathedral  is  Btill  most 
uncertain,  not  it  i  I  li  standing  the  great  labour  which  haa 
been   so  lovingly   bestowed   on  the    subjeet   by  Mr. 
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Cockcrcll '.  Below  the  centml  gable  six  distinct  tiers 
of  scul2)ture  may  be  recognised,  all  of  which  encircle 
the  north-west  tower.  The  first,  or  lowest,  now  nearly 
empty  in  front,  consisted  of  full-length  figures  under 
cano2)ies.  The  second  is  a  series  of  small  quatrefoils,  in 
which  are  angels  variously  arranged.  The  third  con- 
tains a  scries  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  fourth  and  fifth  tiers  are  of  full-length 
statues  ;  and  the  sixth  exhibits  the  final  resurrection  in 
a  series  of  small  figures  of  most  remarkable  character 
and  design.  The  three  stages  of  the  central  gable  have 
statues  re2)resenting  the  celestial  hierarchy,  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  above  all,  the  Saviour  in  Majesty.  Only 
the  feet  of  this  last  figure  remain. 

In  the  tympanum  within  the  porch  is  the  Virgin 
seated  on  a  throne,  treading  on  a  serpent,  and  support- 
ing the  Divine  Infant.  This  group  displays  remains  of 
colour.  The  ground,  according  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  was 
(originally  painted  in  ultramarine,  the  mouldings  in  gold 
and  red.  In  a  niche  above  this  porch  is  a  coronation 
of  the  Virgin  ;  the  heads  of  the  figures  have,  however, 
been  destroyed.  An  especial  reverence  for  the  blessed 
Virgin  was  encouraged  in  the  Church  of  Wells  by 
Bishop  Jocelin.* 

The  number  of  figures  on  the  entire  west  front  is 
upwards  of  300,  of  which  152  are  either  life-size  or 

'  Iconography  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

*  *'  Hie  (Jocolinus)  primo  anno  conscorationis  suie,  serritium 
I  J.  Mariae  in  eoclesia  Wellensi  fecit  cotide  dccantari." —  Canon 
W'cllai.  ap,  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  p.  504. 
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colossal.    Of  the  larger  figures  twenty-one  are  crownect 
kings,  eiglit  crowned  queens,  tliirty-one  mitred  eccle- 
aiastica,  seven  armed  kniglits,  and  fourteen  princes  or 
nobles  in  costumes  of  the  first  liulf  of  the  tliii-teenth 
century.     It  is  not  impossible  that  colour  may  hare 
been  formerly  applied  to  these  statues  (as  to  the  euiall 
£gares   within  the  porch),  and  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  identified  by  labels  with  inscriptions.     It 
may,  however,  bo  said  at  once  that  "  amongst  all  the 
statues  on  tho  historical  tier  not  one  can  now  be  idoQ*-— 
tified,  and  hut  one  (Edward  tho   Blartyr)  with  aoja 
probability  guessed  at."     Tliis  is  the  conclusion  i 
rived  at  by  Mr.  Planche  after  duo  oxamination,  i 
asserted  bj  him   in  a  very  able  paper  read  at  thcl 
Congress  of  tho  British  Archicological  Association  t 
1857.     It  is  one  in  which  every  unprejadicod  s 
ologist  will  agree,  although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ti 
merits  of  research  and  ingenuity  to  Mr.  Coclierell'ffl 
learned  "  Iconography,"  in  which  a  name  is  given  t 
every  statue. 

TTJB  general  descriptioi 
tier,  noarost  tho  earth,  ai 
and  second  Christian  mi 


is  as  follows  : — "  In  the  fir| 
the  personages  of  the  fira 
to  this  country,  as  S 


Paul,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  St.  Anguetino  and  hifl 
followers.     Ill  tho  second,  tho  augels  chanting  Ola 
in  e3:fehis,  and  holding  crowns,  spiritual  and  tompora 
tho  rewards  of  those  jiredi cations.     la  tho  third,  f 
south,  subjects  of  the  Old  Testament ;  to  the  north,  i 
the  New;  compositions  of  the  highest  merit  and  intered^'H 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth,  an  historical  series  of  tho  lord 
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spiritual  and  temporal,  saints  and  martyrs,  under  whom 
the  Church  has  flourished  in  this  country :  as  King  Ine, 
founder  of  the  conventual  church  of  Wells ;  Edward 
the  Elder,  founder  of  the  episcopal  church ;  the  Saxon, 
Danish,  Norman,  and  Plantagenet  dynasties,  indivi- 
dually and  most  significantly  represented.  Together 
with  these  are  the  founders  of  those  dynasties,  the 
remarkable  daughters  and  allies  by  marriage  of  the 
royal  families  of  England,  with  the  loading  characters 
and  lords  of  the  Church — as  Archbishop  Brithelmus, 
St.  Dunstan,  Bishops  Asser,  Grimbald,  the  Earl  of 
Mercia — surrounding  Alfred,  &c. ;  they  form  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the 
early  historians  of  our  country,  *a  calendar  for  un- 
learned men '  as  well  as  for  unlearned  artists,  for  many 
of  them  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  historically  interest- 
ing." To  this  nomenclature,  however,  Mr.  Planchc  has 
applied  the  test  of  costume  with  fatal  effect,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  identification  of  the  statues  is  now 
out  of  the  question.  But  the  grace  and  vigour  of  many 
of  the  figures  are  to  be  recognised  and  duly  admired, 
and  of  the  lesser  tiers  a  better  account  can  bo  given. 

YIII.  The  third  tier  of  sculpture  contains  medallions 
with  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  the 
Old  on  the  south  of  the  central  porch,  the  New  on  the 
north.  Both  series  commence  from  the  porch,  and  are 
divided  by  the  niche  containing  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  already  described.  Proceeding  from  this,  on 
the  8outh  side,  the  subjects  still  remaining  are — 

The  Creation  of  Man.    The  Creation  of  Woman.    The 
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Garden  of  Eden.  The  Temptation.  The  Almighty  in  the 
OardeD.  Adnni  and  Eve  at  Labour.  Coin's  Sacrifice.  The 
fientenco.  Noah  building  the  Ark.  Tiie  Ark  itself-  The 
Soorilice  on  Ararat.  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Isaac's  BJesaing. 
The  Death  of  Jacob. 

On  the  north  side  the  remaining  Bubjeets  are — 

St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  Nativity.  Christ  among  the 
Doclors.  St.  John  in  the  WilderncEs.  Mission  of  Ihs 
Apostles.  Clirist  in  the  Wilderness.  Clirist  FreacHng: 
The  Anointing.  The  Tranafigurfttion. — (Proceeding round 
the  tower,  on  the  north  Ride) :  The  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
Calling  of  NicotiLTQUs.  The  Entry  into  Jemsalem.  The 
Consultation  with  the  High  Priest.  The  Last  Supper- 
Cliriet  before  Pilato,  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross.  Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,  The  Deposition.  The  Hesarrection, 
The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

In  the  direct  west  front  there  are  eighteen  medallione, 
on  either  side  of  tlie  coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  oaly 
twonty-fouT  of  wliich  now  contain  sculpture.  Similar 
BortoB  ooeur  at  Amiens,  Rheims,  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
and  Strasbonrg;  all  nearly  contemporary.  They  hare 
been  duly  noticed  by  Mr.  CoElterell.  A  wry  high 
ralue  as  works  of  art  waa  attached  to  the  sciiliitnrea  at 
Wells  by  Flaxman,  nho  sclcoted  the  death  of  Jacob, 
the  figure  of  St.  John,  and  the  creation  of  Eve  for  tho 
beauty  of  their  comjioBition,  and  mode  from  them 
careful  drawings,  which  ho  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  "  The  work,"  he  says,  "  is  necessarily  ill- 
drawn  and  doScient  in  principle,  and  much  of  the 
sculpture  is  rude  and  severe;  yet  in  parts  there  is  a 
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beautiful  simplicity,  an  irresistible  sentiment,  and 
sometimes  a  grace  excelling  more  modem  produc- 
tions." 

EX.  The  sixth  tier  of  sculpture  contains  ninety-two 
compositions  of  the  Resurrection.  "  Startling  in  sig- 
nificance, pathos,  and  expression,"  says  Mr.  Cockerell, 
"  worthy  of  John  of  Pisa,  or  of  a  greater  man,  John 
Flaxman."  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  existing  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  in  sculpture,  and  by  no  means 
the  worst.  None  of  the  usual  mediaBval  types  of  evil 
spirits,  serpents,  or  monsters,  occur  in  it.  "  The  dis- 
tinction given  to  the  sexes  and  professions,  the  tomb- 
stones which  they  heave  up,  and  their  appropriate  atti- 
tudes, are  the  only  materials  which  the  sculptor  has 
called  into  use  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  difficult 
task^"  In  this  respect  the  sculptures  by  Nicola  Pisano 
at  Orvicto,  those  at  Amiens  and  elsewhere,  are  far  less 
satisfactory.  The  whole  of  this  series  will  repay  the 
artist's  most  careful  examination. 

The  figures  of  angels  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
central  gable  no  doubt  represent  the  nine  orders  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy  first  set  forth  in  the  work  of 
the  pseudo-Dionysius  (the  Areopagite),  and  speedily 
adopted  throughout  Latin  Christendom:  seraphim, 
cherubim,  thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  powers,  prin- 
cipalities, archangels,  angels.  In  the  stage  above  are 
figures  of  the  apostles,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  John, 
occupying  the  two  central  niches,  immediately  under 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour :  and  in  the  uppermost  stage 
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waa  the  Suviour  in  majesty,  supported  on  either  side 
by  the  Virgin  nai  St.  John,  The  circles  of  the  buh 
and  moon,  attcoded  by  smaller  etare,  occupy  the 
Bpandreie  above  the  central  niahe.  (See  Plate  III.) 
We  may  at  all  events  accept  one  enggestion  of  Mr, 
Codcerell's,  and  regard  the  whole  series  of  sculptures 
as  in  eSbct  illugtrating  the  great  Ambrosiaa  hymn. 
"  The  glorious  company  of  the  ajiostles,"  "  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets,"  and  the  "noblo  army  of 
martyrs,"  keep  their  solemn  watch  at  the  entrance 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  figures  of  the  celestial  host 
proclaim  "  To  Theo  all  aDgels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens 
and  all  the  powers  therein,"  The  crowned  kings,  the 
churchmen,  and  the  warriors  represent  the  "  holy 
Church  throughout  all  the  world;"  whilst  the  epirit 
of  the  entire  work  assorts  that  Church's  ceaseless 
adoration,  "  Day  by  day  we  magnify  Thoc,  and  we 
worship  Thy  name,  ever  world  without  end," 

X.  Passing  round  tlio  north-west  angle  of  the  build- 
ing, the  visitor  should  now  inspect  the  north  porch 
[Titlo-pngc],  the  architectural  chnractcr  of  which  differs 
from  that  of  the  west  front,  although  it  belongs,  like  it, 
to  the  Early  English  period.  It  was  apparently  the 
work  of  that  local  company  of  artists  (see  §  XI  I.) 
by  whom,  according  to  Professor  Willis,  tlie  nave  itself 
was  built.  The  entrance  is  deeply  recessed,  and  has 
the  zigzag  ornament  among  its  mouldings,  au  indicts 
tion,  if  not  of  its  early  coDstniction,  at  least  of  lin- 
gering Norman  traditions  among  its  builders.  TheM 
mouldiugB  deserve  the  most  careful  attention. 
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outer,  or  dripstone,  is  formed  of  a  very  beautiful  com- 
bination of  £arly  English  foliage.  Square  panels  on 
either  side  of  the  arch  contain  figures  of  mystic 
animals,  one  of  which  is  a  cockatrice.  The  gable 
above  has  a  blind  arcade,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  triplet  gives  light  to  a  parvise  chamber.  From 
the  buttresses  at  the  angles  rise  slender  spire-capped 
pinnacles.  The  buttresses  themselves  are  flat  and 
narrow. 

The  interior  of  the  porch  is  divided  into  two  bays, 
and  its  walls  are  lined  with  a  double  arcade,  the  upper 
row  of  arches  being  more  deeply  recessed  than  the 
lower.  The  vault  springs  from  a  central  group  of 
triple  shafts.  The  sculptures  of  the  capitals  on  the 
east  side  possibly  represent  the  death  of  King  Edmund 
the  Martyr  (aj).  870), — bound  to  a  tree  as  a  mark  for 
the  Danish  arrows,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  The 
figures  are  well  designed,  and  full  of  life  and  character. 
The  double  doorway  leading  into  the  nave  displays, 
like  the  exterior  arch,  the  Norman  zigzag. 

XI.  The  walls  of  both  nave  and  aisles  are  capped 
by  a  parapet  of  Decorated  character.  The  picturesque 
grouping  of  the  transept,  the  chapter-house  with  its 
staircase,  and  the  Chain-gate  with  the  gallery  above  it, 
leading  to  the  Vicars^  College,  should  here  be  especially 
noticed.  A  few  steps  beyond  this  gate  a  good  view  is 
obtained  of  the  chapter-house,  and  of  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  cathedral.  [Plate  II.]  On  the  west  but- 
tress of  the  north  transept  is  the  face  of  the  clock 
(see  §  XX.),  with  the  motto  "  Ne  quid  pcreat."     Two 
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figures  in  tLrmonr  of  tbe  fifteenth  ccntiiry  e 
quarters  with  thoir  bftttlG-aiea. 

XII.  We  now  pasB  into  the  nnre.  [Plato  IV".]  J 
whichever  door  the  TiBitor  enters,  he  sbonld  j 
di&t«ly  take  his  place  at  the  extreme  western  ead,| 
which  point  an  excellent  general  yiev 
The  rcetorotion  of  the  nave,  trausepte,  and  Lady-obKpel 
waa  begun  in  1842, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fcrrey; 
who  removed  the  thick  coata  of  whitewash  from  the 
Bculptnres,  repaireil  their  fracturee,  and  Luiiished  to 
the  uloisters  the  long  tows  of  marble  tablets  which 
disiigiii'ed  the  aisles. 

The  inverted  tower-arches,  dating  from  the  first  liijf' 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  found  neoessaiy 
to  provide  additional  suppurt  for  the  Hnperstmclure,  at 
onco  attract  the  attention.  Designedly  or  not,  they 
farm  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  the  especial  emblem  of 
the  cathedral ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whetllef 
the  inverted  lines  do  not  detract  considerably  from  th6 
general  effect.  The  view  into  the  choir  is  intercept^ 
by  these  arches  and  by  the  organ.  Portions  of  tho 
roof  are,  however,  caught,  together  with  the  rich  ligbt 
of  the  stained  eRstcm  window  ;  and  the  nave-piers  with 
thoir  clustered  columns  and  enriched  capitals,  the  deep 
hollows  of  the  triforium,  its  grotesqno  carvings,  and 
the  groups  of  bearing- shafts,  with  the  vanlt  which  they 
sustain,  produce  an  impression  of  richness  and  variety 
which  is  by  no  means  lessened  when  tho  different  por- 
tions oomo  to  be  examined  in  detail.  The  nave  itself, 
although  somewhat  narrow  {38  feet  wide  between  the 
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colonms,  82  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  inclnding  the  aisles), 
is  generally  well  proportioned.  The  length,  from  the 
west  door  to  the  choir,  is  192  feet,  the  height  67  feet. 
The  nave  of  Wells,  whether  or  not  it  was  begun  by 
Bishop  JocKLiN  (1204 — 1242),  was  built  throughout 
during  the  Early  English  period,  and  offers  some  very 
remarkable  peculiarities.  '*By  many  this  structure 
would  be  designated  as  an  Early  English  cathedral ; 
but  if  our  Early  English  cathedrals,  such  as  Lincoln, 
Ely,  and  Salisbury,  are  examined  carefully,  there  will 
appear  a  resemblance  between  them,  shewing  that  they 
resulted  from  one  school  of  art  and  from  one  school 
of  masons,  who  worked  together  and  understood  only 
one  system.  They  could  only  design  in  one  style  as 
to  the  capitals,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  mouldings 
fell  on  them,  and,  in  short,  the  entire  disposition  of 
details,  and  the  general  proportions  of  the  place.  If 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  these  examples  visits 
Wells  Cathedral,  he  will  at  once  see  that  the  work 
was  wholly  done  by  a  different  class  of  builders.  Wells 
Cathedral  certainly  must  have  been  commenced  five 
or  ten  years  after  Lincoln,  which  was  begun  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Wells  evidently  is 
only  a  little  removed  from  the  Norman  style;  it  is 
only  an  improved  Norman  design,  worked  with  con- 
siderable ornament:  the  mouldings  in  particular  are 
of  an  especial  richness.  The  Early  English  style  of 
architecture  originally  (in  all  probability)  came  from 
the  French,  and  there  must  have  been  in  this  district 
a  school  of  masons  who  continued  working  with  their 
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own  companions,  in  thoir  own  style,  long  after  the 
Early  Englisli  style  woa  introduced  (ind  practised  in 
this  coimtry.  .  .  .  TLia  ia  a.  very  curious  fact  in  the 
history  of  moiliravul  tircbitocture,  inatmrnch  aa  it  dis- 
turbs tbo  notion  which  nmny  entertiiin,  that  changes 
in  style  woro  simultaneous.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
natural that,  in  a  district  nbouiidiug  with  stone,  a  style 
peculiar  to  the  locality  should  spring  up  amongst 
masons  who  were  always  at  work  together.  Thus  a 
Continental  origin  or  influence  may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  different  cathedi-ale,  hut  the  features  here 
noticed  appear  to  have  originated  from  a  totally 
different  cause,  and  probably  from  the  local  adrantage, 
the  district  affording  good  stono  in  profusion""." 

The  whole  of  the  nave  is  of  this  character,  and  a 
great  regularity  is  retained  throughout  it,  but  a  carefal 
examination  will  shew  two  very  distinct  periods  in  tho 
masonry  and  details.  Tho  heads  of  a  king  and  bishop, 
which  project  on  tho  south  side,  botweou  the  fourth  and 
fifth  piers  (counting  from  the  west),  mark  the  point  of 
change,  Eastward  of  those  heads,  the  masonry,  boll) 
of  the  piers  and  walls,  and  of  the  aisle  walls,  is  in 
small  courses  of  stone ;  westward  in  larger  blocks. 
Eastward,  small  human  heads  project  at  tho  angles  of 
the  pier-arches ;  westward  there  arc  none.  Enstu-ard  the 
tympana  of  the  triforium  arcade  ore  filled  with  carvings 
of  grotesque  animals,  and  there  are  small  heads  at  tha 
angles;  westward  the  tympana  are  filled  with  Icofngo, 
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and  tho  heads  are  considerably  larger.  The  medallions 
above  the  triforium  are  sunk  into  the  wall  eastward ; 
westward  thoy  are  flush.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  encirc- 
ling the  piers,  which  are  richer  and  of  more  advanced 
character  in  the  three  westerly  bays.  A  feurther  ex- 
amination of  the  work,  within  the  triforium  gallery  on 
the  south  side,  shews  a  third,  or  central  division,  very 
evident  at  the  back  of  the  gallery,  though  it  is  not 
visible  in  front.  These  differences  seem  to  prove  that 
the  work  was  begun  at  both  ends,  as  was  usual,  and 
that  the  central  division  is  the  latest  (See  Appendix, 
Note  IV.) 

XIII.  The  nave,  as  far  as  the  piers  of  the  central 
tower,  consists  of  ten  bays,  divided  by  octangular  piers, 
with  clustered  shafts  in  groups  of  three.  The  capitals 
arc  enriched  with  EaAj  English  foliage,  much  of  which 
is  of  unusually  classical  character, — one  of  the  many 
indications  of  a  lingering  local  school,  with  its  Norman 
traditions.  Birds,  animals,  and  monsters  of  various 
forms — among  which  is  the  bird  with  a  man*s  face, 
said  to  feed  on  human  flesh — twine  and  perch  among 
the  foliage.  Above  the  pier-arches  runs  the  triforium, 
very  deeply  set,  and  extending  backward  over  tho 
whole  of  the  side-aisles.  The  roof  retains  its  original 
position.  (The  whole  arrangement  should  bo  compared 
with  the  Norman  triforia  of  Norwich  and  Ely,  both  of 
which  extend  over  tho  side-aisles;  but  their  exterior 
walls  have  been  raised,  and  Perpendicular  windows 
inserted.)   The  narrow  lancet  openings  toward  the  nave 
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Tanged  in  groups  of  tliree,  with  tliick  wall-pl&tei 
between  theui.  The  head  of  each  lancet  is  filled  with 
a  solid  tympanunt,  diBplaying  foliage  and  groteBqnes, 
of  which  those  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  Bonth  side 
are  espcciallj  curious.  At  the  augles  of  the  lancets 
are  bosses  of  foliago  and  human  heads,  full 
I'octer.  In  the  upper  spacea  between  each  arch  an 
medallions  with  leafage.  Triple  shafts,  with  enricbed 
capitals,  form  the  vaulting-shafts,  the  corbels  Bnpport- 
ing  which  deserve  ciamination.  A  clerestory  window 
(the  tracery  is  Perpendicnlar,  and  was  inserted  by 
Bishop  Beckington,  1443 — 1464)  opens  between  caob 
bay  of  the  vaulting,  which  is  groined,  with  moulded 
ribs,  and  bosses  of  foliago  at  the  intersections.  Tbs 
interlacing  jiattern  in  red,  which  has  been  traced  on  the' 
vaulting  with  very  good  effect,  is  in  fact  a  restoration, 
portions  of  the  original  design  liaving  been  discovered 
on  the  removal  of  the  whitewash. 

XTV.  The  two  largo  heads,  representing  a  king  and 
bishop,  with  smaller  figures  on  their  shoulders,  which 
project  on  the  south  side,  and  perhaps  served  as  enp- 
porting  brackets  for  a  small  organ,  may  possibly  repre- 
sent Henry  III.  and  Bisliop  Jocelin."     This,  however, 

■  It  biu  been  vucj^ctured,  and  wilb  grent  probubilitj,  thU  tb* 
hcnda  of  a  king  aurl    biihop,  which  are  ag  frrqucDttf  placed 
oppuitloii  to  etch  other, — aa  in  the  corbels  UrmiutlDg  tha  hoait 
mouldiDgK  of  poruhe)   nnd  windows,   and 

spel."    The  king  is  David,  tte; 
rieithood.      The  •onth-esat 
and  the  ohapter-hooiie  doorway 
inples  this  cunlrust  l9  certainty' 
ength  figures,  may  be  compariid. 
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is  uncertain,  and  various  traditions  have  been  connected 
with  them.  "  There  remayne  yet,"  {temp,  Elizabeth,) 
wrote  Harington,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  cathedral,  '*  in  the  bodie  of  Wells 
church,  about  thirty  foote  high,  two  eminent  images  of 
stone,  set  there,  as  is  thought,  by  Bishop  Bumell,  that 
built  the  great  hall  there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but 
most  certainly  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry  .VIIL 
One  of  these  images  is  a  king  crowned,  the  other  is 
of  a  bishop  mitred.  This  king,  in  all  proportions  resem- 
bling Henry  VIII,,  holdcth  in  his  hand  a  child  falling ; 
the  bishop  hath  a  woman  and  children  about  him.  Now 
the  old  men  of  Wells  had  a  tradition,  that  when  there 
should  be  such  a  king  and  such  a  bishop,  then  the 
church  should  be  in  danger  of  ruin.  This  falling  child, 
they  said,  was  King  Edward.  The  fruitful  bishop,  they 
affirmed,  was  Dr.  Barlow,  the  first  marrycd  bishop  of 
Wells,  and  perhaps  of  England.  This  talk  being  rife 
in  Wells  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  made  him  rather  affect 
Cliich ester  at  his  return  than  Wells,"  (see  Part  II., 
Bishop  Barlow) ;  "  where  not  only  the  things  that  were 
ruined,  but  those  that  remained,  served  for  records  and 
remembrances  of  his  sacrilege"." 

XV.  In  the  central  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  level  with  the  clerestory,  is  the  music  gallery ,  of 
early  perpendicular  character,  the  front  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  panels,  with  large  quatrefoils  con- 
taining shields.     It  may  be  compared  with  the  much 

•  Nugae  Antiquie,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
VOL.   I. — PT.   I.  X 
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larger  onA  finer  'minstrels'  gnlloryat  Exeter,  and  vifb 
the  '  tribune'  in  the  nave  of  Winehester. 

The  west  end  anil  winilow  are  beat  eeea  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  iinTe,  under  the  tower-arches,  TLs 
lower  part  of  tho  wall  is  covered  with  an  arcade  of  five 
archea,  of  which  the  central  arch,  wider  than  the  rest 
iH  ]ricrced  for  the  double  weetem  door.  The  window 
above  is  a  triplet,  divided  by  triple  ehafts,  springing 
from  the  wall  withont  basee.  These  ahaflB  hare  Por- 
peudicular  moiddlngs,  and  there  ia  a  Perpcndicnlai 
parapet  at  the  sill  of  tho  windoiv,  indicating  that  tJiif 
part  of  tho  interior  was  partially  rebnilt  dming  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  tho  original  design  was  not 
altered.  The  trefoil  headings  of  the  lancets  have  been 
well  decorated  in  polychrome,  A  gallery,  level  with 
that  of  the  trifurimn,  paaaes  through  tho  splays  of  tho 
window,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral 
eastward.  It  is  aecesaible  through  the  triforium,  from 
the  tower  etaircaae. 

The  gl<ue  in  this  window  was  principally  collected  on 
the  Contioent  by  Dean  Creyghton  {afterwards  Bishop, 
1670— 1G72).  It  iHuBtratesthelifeaogoodaryaswell 
oa  antheiitic)  of  St.  John  tho  Baptist,  and  wag  brought 
partly  from  liouen  and  partly  from  Cologne.  All  thla 
glass  is  of  Cintiue  Ccntu  character,  the  date  1507  being 
traceable  on  one  of  the  lights.  The  figures  of  King  Ine 
and  of  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  are  Perpendicular, 
and  possibly  formed  part  of  the  glazing  toward  which 
Bishop  Hareivell,  about  1385,  gave  100  marks, 

XVI.  The  nave-aulee  are  precisely  of  the  aamc  archi- 
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tcctural  character  as  the  navo  itself,  and  the  same  two 
periods  may  be  traced  in  them.  The  difference  of 
masonry  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  windows  of  these  aisles,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  clerestory,  were  filled  with  Perpendicular  tracery 
by  Bishop  Beckington. 

Opening  from  the  aisles  are  chapels  in  the  two 
western  towers,  both  true  Early  English,  with  the 
same  ringed  shafts  as  appear  on  the  exterior.  The 
south-west  tower  contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  and  a 
doorway  opens  from  it  into  the  west  walk  of  the 
cloisters.  In  the  north-west  tower  is  the  chapel  of  tlie 
Holy  Cross,  now  used  as  the  Consistory  Court 

XYII.  A  plain  blue  slab,  near  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
was  formerly  pointed  out  as  *  King  Ine's  grave**.'  This 
was  removed  during  the  late  restorations.  The  two 
beautiful  chantries  between  the  second  and  third  piers 
(counting  from  the  east)  are  those  of  Bishop  Bubwith 
and  Hugh  Sugar.  The  screen-work  and  cornices  of 
Bishop  Bcbwith's  chantry  (died  1424),  on  the  north 
side,  are  of  extreme  grace  and  delicacy.  [Plate  V.] 
The  canopied  niches  at  the  cast  end,  over  the  altar, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  contained  figures  of  the 
fouudei*s  patron  saints.  The  arms  of  the  bishop,  a  fess 
engrailed  between  three  groups  of  conjoined  holly- 
leaves,  appear  on  diffbren*:  parts  of  the  chantry,  all  the 
details  of  which  are  well  worth  examination.  In  the 
pavement  on  the  south  side,  and  partly  covered  by  the 

'  Ine  die<i,  and  was  no  doubt  buried,  circ.  730,  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  assumed  the  monastic  habit. 
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cliintry,  ia  a  slab  from  which  the  I 
removed,  covering  the  gmvo  of  Bishop  Kabklsbawi 
(died  1308).  Tho  figure  of  the  bishop  (ten  fed)  was 
of  nnuBiial  length. 

The  chantry  of  HnoH  ScG^n  (died  1489),  Traasanr 
nnd  Chancellor  of  Wells,  and  one  of  Bishop  Becldti|^ 
ton's  executors,  althongh  of  the  same  general  chanwrtcr 
ae  Bishop  Biibwith's,  cnhibite  iiianj  iudicattons  of  a 
Inter  stylo.  [Plato  VL]  The  fau-tractry  of  the  tttof, 
and  the  canopied  niches  above  the  altar,  dedicated  to 
Si.  Edmund,  deserve  notice.  On  the  eornicu  ore  angols 
(comptLro  those  on  Bishop  Bcckington's  chantry)  boar- 
ing  shields  witb  the  five  xacred  wonude,  the  cypher  of 
th«  foDuder,  his  arms,  three  sngar-loaves  enrnioantcd 
by  a  doctor's  cap,  and  the  arma  of  Glastonbury  Abbi 
(Tlio  throe  ehmitrieB  may  be  eompiired  i 
ItiMhop  Dubwith's  (died  li2i);  what  remains  of  Bid 
Bookiugton's  (died  1404),  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  I 
Mjuth  transept;  and  Hugh  Sugar's  (died  1489): 
wnll  illustrate  tho  gradual  eltango  and  doterioratioafl 
art  during  tho  fifteenth  century.) 

On  tho  north  eida  of  Sugar's  chantry  ii 
^lab,  robbed  of  its  brastios,  of  Bishop  Erghuk  (fi 
MOO).     Tho  throe  executors  of  Bishop  Becki 
Bichanl  Swann,  Provost  of  Wells,  Hugh  Sngar,  i 
John  Po|«i~  were  iuterrod  together  close  b 
chantry''. 

•  "  JiiK«iit  lill  niiiiul  luniulnli  (aicuti  *  HDlgribna  Aodiri)  B 
medio  navli  I'^cleilo.  o  rcKiona  imlpiti,  ulii  tns  tidcmiu  UpMi 
Tii>.rin'<rc.Hi   Mi    uiuluo    loin    «u1Im  iiiiniD  r.vum  uvd,"— Oot/wiiffl 
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The  stone  pulpit,  adjoining  the  chantry  [see  Plate 
rV.],  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Enight  (1541 — 1647), 
who  is  buried  near  it.  On  the  front  is  his  shield  of 
arms.  The  inscription  surrounding  it  runs,  '*  Preache 
thou  the  worde ;  be  fervent  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  in  all  long-sofl&yng  and  doc- 
tryne.  II  Tim." 

A  slab  in  the  pavement,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  is  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  Bishop  Bur- 
KELL  (died  1292  :  see  Part  II.). 

XVIII.  From  the  nave  we  pass  into  the  south  trart" 
sept.  Both  transepts  belong  to  the  Early  English  pe- 
riod, and  were  originally  of  the  same  date  and  character 
as  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  three 
western  bays  of  the  choir.  But  they  have  been  rebuilt 
in  parts ;  no  doubt  after  the  fall  of  the  vault  or  spire  in 
1248.  (See  §  XXI.)  Both  have  eastern  and  western 
aisles,  with  three  windows  at  the  north  and  south  ends, 
and  a  triplet  in  the  place  of  the  clerestory.  In  each  the 
triforium  is  arranged  in  groups  of  two  openings,  and 
has  none  of  the  rich  ornamentation  which  it  displays  in 
the  nave.  The  vaulting-shafts  spring  from  corbels 
between  each  two  openings. 

The  capitals  of  the  piers  in  both  transepts  are  sculp- 
tured with  great  richness  and  variety,  but  those  in  the 
south  transept  are  especially  curious  and  interesting. 
On  the^r«/  pier  of  the  western  aisle  remark  the  small 


de  Prasulibus  Anglix.     These   slabs  have   been   removed,   bat  a 
modern  inscription  marks  their  former  place. 
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e  of  Eliaa  (Moses,  with  the  tablets  of  the  law,  is 
Bimilarly  plncod  in  the  opposite  traiiKept),  On  Ihe 
geeond  pier  is  a  figure  estractiiig  a  thorn  from  the  foot, 
a  man  with  tlie  toothache,  and  other  grotesque  heads. 
This  ti'nnsept  was  probably  repaired  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Button  the  soeond  (1274).  who  (see  Part  11.) 
was  invoked  as  a  curer  of  toothache.  The  ikird  pier 
tells  a  story  at  length.  Beginning  at  the  side  nearest 
the  south  window  wo  have,  1.  two  men  Btealing  grapes 
from  a  yineyard ;  2.  the  discovery  of  tho  theft  by  the 
vinedressers,  one  of  whom  carries  a  book,  another 
a  pitchfork;  3.  one  of  the  thieves  is  caught,  and 
thi'eotened  with  the  pitchfork ;  and  4.  the  second  is 
caught  behind  the  ear  with  the  hook.  The  i^pirit  and 
expression  of  all  these  sculptures  is  admirable. 

The  second  pillars  irom  the  tower  in  the  oaatem 
aisles  of  both  transepts  were  entirely  rebuilt  from  floor    , 
to  abacus,  after  the  damage  wrought  by  the  fall  of  tha 
spire.      The  triforium  also  in  both  trausepts  is  later 
than  Jocelin'a  time. 

The  east  aisle  of  the  south  transept  is  divided  into 
two  chapels,  with  Decorated  windows.  The  chapel  of  ! 
St.  CalUlua,  nearest  the  choir,  contains  the  monument, 
with  effigy,  of  Dean  Husbb  (died  1305).  The  eight 
panels  in  front  of  the  tomb  display  alternately  shielda 
and  sculptured  figures,  the  latter  representing  the  An- 
nunciation and  the  etiriial  Father  holding  the  orncifiz. 
Between  are  three  figures  of  ecclesiastics  with  books. 
The  screen  and  canopy  above  are  Perpendicular,  and 
were  probably  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cituojiy 
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over  the  tomb  of  Chancellor  Storthwhit  in  the  ad- 
joining chapel. 

Against  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  is  placed  a  portion 
of  the  chantry  of  Bishop  Begkinoton  (died  1464),  re- 
moved from  the  choir-aisle.  (See  §  XXVI.)  It  has 
been  richly  coloured.  At  the  pendants  of  the  very 
elaborate  canopy  are  angels  bearing  shields  with  the 
five  sacred  wounds.  The  vine-carving  of  the  cornice 
should  be  remarked,  as  well  as  the  iron-work  which 
formed  part  of  the  original  chantry,  and  now  divides 
this  chapel  from  the  choir-aisle. 

In  the  southern  chapel,  called  St,  Martin's,  and  now 
used  as  the  canons'  vestry,  is  the  tomb,  with  effigy,  of 
John  Stobthwhit,  Chancellor  of  Wells  (died  1454). 
The  canopy  is  much  enriched.  At  the  back  are  traces 
of  a  door  which  opened  to  the  monumental  chapel  of 
Bishop  Stillinoton  (see  Part  II.),  destroyed  soon  after 
its  erection. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  transept  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Joanna,  Yigecomitissa  de  Lisle — (died  1464), 
an  arched  canopy,  with  remains  of  rich  painting.  The 
patterns  deserve  examination.  This  monument,  which 
had  been  plastered  over,  was  discovered  in  1809,  and 
the  inscription  restored.  Lady  Lisle  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Cheddar.  Her  husband  was  the  son  of  John 
Talbot,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  whom 
he  served  in  France,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chastillon,  1463 ; — and  of  Bishop  William  de  la  Mar- 
OHiA  (died  1302.  See  Part  IL).  The  effigy  lies  in 
a  recess  below  the  central  window,  enclosed  in  front  by 
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a  Bcreea  of  Uireoopcnarchce  with  ricli  canopioa.  Arow 
of  Eiiiall  heiids  projucts  from  the  elab  on  which  the  effigy 
is  laid,  und  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  recess  arc  the 
heuilless  figure  of  a  priest,  and  those  of  Wo  augels 
carrying  brokeu  harps.  At  either  end  are  Ijea'lB,  pro- 
buhly  intended  for  those  of  the  Saviour  and  tLe  Virgin. 
The  canopy  of  this  tomb  has  bi«n  richly  colonred. 

The/onf  placed  ia  this  transept  is  of  late  Nommn 
character,  and  is  ponsibly  that  of  Bishop  Robert's 
church.  A  door  in  the  soittli-wcet  angle  leads  to  the 
cloisters,  §  XXXVIII. ;  a  smaller  one  to  the  chapter 
libi-ary,  §  XXXVII. ;  and  one  in  the  south-east  angle  to 
the  central  tower,  §  XXXVI. 

XIX.  The  north  Iraneepl,  as  baa  already  been  indi> 
catcl,  is  of  precisely  the  same  architectural  character  as 
the  south— Joeeliu's  work,  much  patched  and  altered. 
All  the  sculptures^ — the  capitals  of  the  piers  and  the 
corbels  of  the  Taulting-uhafts — tihould  be  noticed.  On 
the  eapilah  romork  the  figure  of  Moses  and  that  of  | 
Anna  the  Prophoteas  (?).  Of  the  eorbele,  remark  ths, 
groucful  forms  of  those  on  the  eastern  side,  compared 
with  the  more  grotosqne  carvings  west.  The  twistej 
loaves  at  the  angles,  adjoining  the  inverted  arches, 
should  also  bo  notiuod, 

The  western  aisle  of  this  transept  ia  closed  by  a  heav^ 
screen  of  Perpendicular  dato,  and  was  divided  into  twO' 
chapels.  In  the  eastern  aisle  (which  has  Decorated 
windowfl,  and,  like  that  in  the  suuth  transept,  was 
nearly  rehiiilt  after  the  fall  of  the  spire)  are  the  tombs 
of— Bishop  Still,  lUed  1607:  the  offigy  is  vested  in 
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Fcarlet ; — of  Bishop  Kidder,  killed  in  the  great  stonn, 
1703,  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  of  Thomas  Cornish, 
died  1513,  "  Tinensis  Episcopus,"  titular  bishop  of 
Tenos  in  the  Archipelago,  and  suffragan  of  Bath  and 
Wells  from  1486  to  1513.  (See  Part  II.,  Wolsey.) 
This  is  an  altar-tomb  with  canopy ;  at  the  head  is 
sculptured  the  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  (?). 
The  heads  are  gone,  and  the  brasses  at  the  back  have 
also  disappeared.  Adjoining  this  tomb  is  a  door 
opening  to  the  chapter-house  staircase,  §  XXXIII. 

In  the  transept  stands  a  large  lectern  of  brass,  the 
gift  of  Dean  Creyghton,  afterwards  bishop,  llie  in- 
scription runs :  "  D'.  Bobeii;  Creyghton,  upon  his  re- 
tumo  from  16  years  exile  with  our  soveraigne  lord 
King  Charles  11.,  made  Deane  of  Wells  in  the  years 
1660,  gave  this  brazen  deske  with  God's  holy  worde 
thereon  to  the  saide  Cathedrall  Church." 

XX.  The  very  curious  dock  in  this  transept  was 
originally  the  work  of  Peter  Lightfoot,  a  monk  of  Glas- 
tonbury, about  1325,  and  may  be  compared  with  that 
in  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
Both  clocks  have,  however,  been  so  often  renovated, 
that  in  all  probability  little  of  the  original  work  re- 
mains in  either.  The  faces  of  both  show  the  hour  of 
the  day,  the  age  of  the  moon,  and  the  position  of  the 
planets.  Above  the  dial-plate  of  the  clock  at  Wells  is 
a  platform,  on  which  are  four  mounted  figures,  which, 
as  the  clock  proclaims  the  hour,  start  into  action  and 
hurry  rapidly  round.  The  quarters  are  struck  by  a 
sitting  figure  in  the  north-west  angle,  which  uses  its 
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heels  for  tbe  purpose.  According  to  Mr.  P1anali4,  tht"! 
smaller  figures,  which  move  in  a  sort  of  lil ting-match,  I 
are  either  not  those  made  by  Lightfoot,  or  have  been  I 
much  altered  since  his  time.  Two,  ho  saye,  appear  I 
intended  for  jesters, — one  of  them  certainly,  since  ha  J 
wears  a  hood  with  ears  attauLod  to  it.  The  third  ii 
nondescript.  The  fourth,  hj  his  dross,  a  civilian 
the  reign  of  James  or  Charles  I.  Tho  works  of  tl 
clock  are  entirely  new,  but  the  older  machinery,  mads  J 
of  iron  and  brass,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  crypt  o 
the  chapter-bouse ;  §  XXXII. 

XXI.    The  inieiled   archee,  supporting  the  tientTilV 
tower,  may  be  examined  before  entering  the  choiit  1 
The  effect  of  tbeir  inverted  lines,  as  seen  from  tfai 
nave-aiBles  and  from  tbo  angles  of  tho  transepts,  i 
most  singular  and  nnuKual ;  but  tbe  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  forms  is  too  shar])  to  be  altogether  agree- 
able.    The  enormous  support  and  Btroiigth  afforded  by 
them   is,  however,  evident.     The   tower  itself  is  of 
Early  English  date  as  far  as  the  roofs.     In  1248,  by 
reason  of  an  earthquake  which  did  much  damage,  a 
stone  vault  or  spire  {iMag),  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  was  the  spire  of  this  Early  English  tower,  foil ; 
ond  it  became  necessary  to  renew  and    repair  tba  J 
adjoining  portions  of  the  church.     (See   Appbndix,9 
Note  V.)     In  1318  the  canons  voluntarily  taiod  then 
selves  to  tho  extent  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  income  ii 
order  to  raise  the  tower,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
np  three  more  stages,  and  completed  in  1821.     (Sfloll 
Appendix,  Note  YL)     In  1337  and  1338  convocations  1 
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wero  called  in  great  dismay  on  account  of  a  settlement 
in  the  work  of  the  tower,  owing  to  which  extensiye 
fractiures  or  cracks  were  in  progress,  ''  a  disaster  not 
uncommon  with  the  mcdiaBval  masons;  for  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  of  them,  they  were 
unskilful,  unscientific  persons,  who  went  on  packing 
their  buildings  mass  upon  mass ;  and  when  the  edifice 
began  to  settle,  they  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  means 
and  expedients  to  uphold  it  and  set  it  on  its  legs 
again'."  This  tower  had  ''sunk  into  the  earth  to  a 
greater  degree  probably  than  was  common,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  on  the  arches ;  for  it  appears,  on  in- 
spection, that  the  rents  took  place  from  the  crowns  of 
the  arches;  the  damage  proceeded  directly  from  the 
apex  of  the  arch,  and  disturbed  with  it  all  the  masonry 
standing  upon  the  arch'."  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
the  double  arches  were  inserted,  the  original  arches 
were  patched  and  filled  in  with  large  blocks  of  stone, 
and  the  adjoining  arches  of  the  triforium,  as  may  be 
seen  both  in  the  nave  and  transepts,  were  blocked  up 
to  transmit  .part  of  the  weight  in  a  lateral  direction. 
After  the  completion  of  these  works,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  further  mischief  took  place.  The  fan-tracery 
of  the  vault  is  Perpendicular,  and  probably  the  work 
of  Bishop  Beckington. 

XXn.  The  choir-screen,  of  Decorated  character,  has 
recently  been  enlarged  in  order  to  support  the  organ. 
The  entrances  to  the  chotr-aisles,  very  beautiful  late 
Decorated,  should  especially  be  noticed.     The  organ^ 

'  Professor  WillU.  •  Id. 
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originally  built  in  1GG4,  aiider  tbe  direction  of  Deu 
Grofghtos,  hiiDBolf  a  musicinn  of  no  common  order, 
whiiiw  Hurvicea  and  anthems  are  etill  in  use,  has  b^ea 
entirely  rebuilt,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  Willis. 
Tht)  pijffiH  are  etiiboratoly  diapered,  and  an  inecriptioMj 
from  the  98th  Ptuibn  rune  in  tiangverHe  bands 
thorn.  The  inBtninicnt  itself  is  a  noblo  ono,  and 
all  the  latest  imjirovemeuts. 

XXIII.  TLo  first  impression  on  entering  the  ekoir 
will  not  roftilily  be  forgotten.     Owing  to  the  pocnlior 
luid  most  iHtaiitiful  amingenienta  of  tbu  Lady-chapel 
nnd  tho  rotro-choir,  to  the  niauner  in  which  (he  varied 
groiipa  of  nrohos  and  shafts  are  seen  beyond  the  h 
kltar-BcreoQ,  to  the  rich  splendours  of  tho  stained 
aud  to  tho  beautiful  architectural  details  of  tho 
itsolf,  it  may  safely  be   said  that   tho  choir  of 
Eiigliitli  eatheilntl  afl'ords  a  view  more  impresaive 
inoro  pietiirewjuo.     It  is  difficult  to  determine 
tho  offoet  is  more  strilting  at  eitfly  morning,  when 
blnitu   of  many-coloured   light  front   all   tlio   cast 
windows  is  reflecteil  upon  the  slender  shafts  of  Pi 
liock  ikud  upon  tho  vaulted  roof,  or  at  the  late  wint 
aorviuuu,  when  tho  durkcued  figures  of  saints  and  pi 
pliete  in  tho  olurvstory  oonibine  with  tho  few  lights 
btirniug  at  tho  ohoriHtors'  stalls  to  add  something  of 
my«tury  and  of  solomu  gloom  to  tho  maze  of  half-seen 
aislu*  and  ohiijKilii. 

Tho  choir  hua  boon  entirely  restored  nnder  the 
Hon  of  Mr.  Salvin.     This  was  begnu  in  1818,  and 
olioir  was  I'c-opetiud  for  divine  scrviuo  !Mareh  11, 
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^t  the  funeral  of  Dean  Jenkyns,  wHo  had  been  a  mnni- 
fioent  contributor  toward  the  work.  As  in  the  nave, 
the  lime  and  coloured  washes  were  carefully  removed 
from  the  scnlptures.  The  stalls,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
arrangements  abont  the  altar,  are  entirely  new;  the 
vaulting  has  been  decorated  in  polychrome ;  and  there 
are  two  new  windows  of  stained  glass.  (See  Appendix, 
Note  VII.) 

The  first  three  piers  and  arches  of  the  choir  as  high 
as  the  string,  are  Early  English,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  are  no  doubt 
the  work  of  Bishop  Jocclin.  The  remaining  portion, 
including  the  whole  of  the  vaulting,  as  well  as  the 
tabernacle-work  and  clerestory  above  the  first  three 
bays,  is  very  rich  early  Decorated  (geometrical),  and 
deserves  the  most  careful  study.  An  entry  among  the 
Chapter  muniments — from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1325  the  canons  commenced  the  erection  of  new  stalls, 
each  canon  agreeing  to  pay  for  his  own  stall  out  of 
his  own  resources — seems  to  establish  a  date  for  this 
portion  of  the  choir,  which  was  probably  nearly  com- 
pleted in  that  year.  But  the  work  continued  during 
the  episcopate  of  Balphof  Shrkwsbuby  (1329 — 13G3), 
who  was  buried  before  the  high  altar,  in  the  place  of 
a  great  founder.     (See  Appendix,  Note  VIII.) 

The  tabernacle-work,  and  the  window- tracery  of  the 
first  three  bays  above  the  string,  formed  part  of  the 
repair  rendered  necessary  after  the  fall  of  the  spire. 
They  are  therefore  much  earlier  than  the  eastern  bays. 
In  this  latter  portion  remark  the  triple-banded  shafts 
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of  Purbeck,  carried  quite  to  the  roof  as  TBiTiltiiig- 
shafta,  and  the  tabernacle-wotk  occupying  the  place 
of  the  triforium,  deeper  and  wider  than  in  tlio  lower 
bays.  Under  each  arch  is  e,  short  triple  ehafl,  sup- 
porting a  hraeket  richly  carved  ia  foliage.  The  sculp- 
ture of  the  capitals  and  of  these  brackets  iB  very  good, 
and  should  be  noticed.  The  foliage  has  become  uncoD- 
ventional,  and  has  evidently  been  studied  from  uaturei 
Its  diiuinative  character,  as  oimpatcd  with  the  Earljr 
Eugliah  work  in  the  nave,  is  very  striking.  > 

The  cast  end  of  the  choir  is  fonned  by  three  orchee, 
divided  by  slender  piers,  above  which  are  seven  long 
niches  of  rich  tabemaele-work,  snnnounted  by  on  east 
window  of  nnnsnal  design.  At  the  hack  of  the  altar, 
and  between  the  piers,  is  a  low  diapered  scrceu,  beyond 
which  arc  seen  the  arches  and  stained  windows  of  thv 
retro-choir  and  Lady-chapel.  This  screen  is  part  of 
the  new  work,  and  the  excellent  effect  obtained  by  it — 
at  once  revealing  and  concealing  the  portions  beyond 
it— should  be  compared  with  tlie  coldness  of  Salisbury, 
where  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  is  laid 
open  at  a  glance.  The  modem  encaustic  tiles  and  the 
brass  altor-rail  should  also  ho  noticed. 

XXIV.  The  choir  glalls  aro  entirely  modem,  and  an 
arranged  in  groups  of  live  within  eacli  arch.  Their 
canopies,  of  Donlting  stone,  are  of  early  Decorated  cha- 
racter, and  are  supported  on  polished  Purbeck  shaftB.- 
Tho  position  of  this  slall-work,  placed  in  portions' 
between  the  piers,  and  not,  as  in  tiio  ancient  arrange- 
ments, in  front  of  them  unbrokonly,  is  jioculiar;  bat 
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the  greater  width  thus  gained  for  the  choir,  as  well  as 
the  display  of  the  piers,  otherwise  hidden,  perhaps 
recommend  it.  Both  arrangement  and  material,  how- 
ever, are  innovations. 

The  old  misereres  are  replaced  in  the  lower  seats. 
They  are  early  Decorated,  and  exhibit  the  usual  gro- 
tesques and  foliage.  The  latter  especially  deserves 
notice  for  its  sharpness  and  beauty. 

The  pulpit,  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  freestone, 
was  the  gift  of  Dean  Jenkyns  and  his  wife  in  1853. 
The  heads  at  the  base  are  worth  examination.  The 
bishop's  throne,  surmounted  by  a  canopy  in  three  com- 
partments, generally  assigned  to  Bishop  Beckington, 
is  perhaps  of  earlier  date.  None  of  Beckington's  usual 
marks  appear  upon  it.   It  has  been  completely  restored. 

The  lierne  vaulting  of  the  choir  has  been  decorated 
in  polychrome  with  excellent  efiTect.  The  larger  bosses 
are  gilt,  as  are  the  capitals  of  the  vaulting-shafts,  and 
touches  of  bright  blue,  green,  and  red  contrast  admi- 
rably with  the  grey  tints  of  the  stone-work. 

XXV.  Of  the  stained  glass  in  the  choir,  that  in  the 
eastern  and  two  adjoining  windows  is  ancient.  The 
two  next  windows  of  the  clerestory  are  filled  with 
modem  glass  by  Bell  and  Willement.  The  ancient 
glass  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury (about  1340),  and  is  therefore  the  original  glazing. 
The  east  window  is  of  singular  design.  "  The  lower 
lights  are  filled  with  a  stem  of  Jesse,  terminating,  as 
at  Bristol,  with  oui*  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  and  the 
tracery  lights  with  a  representation  of  the  Day  of 
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Judgment.  Magnificent  08  is  its  colonring.  tbe 
efiect  of  the  window,  owing  to  the  too  crowded  cha- 
racter of  tlio  composition,  ie  inferior  to  that  of  the 
east  window  of  Bristol.  It  is  ii"poBsible  to  dietingiUHh 
tbo  small  figim^s  in  the  Judgment  clearly  from  the 
floor  of  the  choir ;  and  the  insertion  of  canopies  over 
the  figures  in  the  Jesse  tends  to  ouufuae  the  design'." 
The  central  figure  in  the  lower  line  is  that  of  Jesse, 
the  others  are  not  easily  distinguished.  The  first 
figure  in  Uic  upper  line  is  nnknown.  The  remaining 
six  are, — Ahrahum,  David, — in  the  centre  the  Virgiii 
aud  Child, — Solomon,  Daniel,  and  Ozi&B. 

The  clerestory  windows  had  origiDaUy  a  flgore  and 
canopy  in  each  of  their  lower  lights.  "  One  of  tha 
figures,  in  tho  north  window  next  the  east,  repreeeniB 
St.  George,  clad  in  a  surcoat  which  reaches  to  the  knee. 
He  wears  a  helmet,  avant  and  rerebras,  shin-pieces  and 
solloretB  of  plate,  or  ratlier  cuir-boulli;  the  rest  of  his 
person  is  defended  with  mail ;  on  his  shoulders 
niglcttca.  The  costume  of  thia  figure  ap{iears  to  fau*^ 
moniEe  with  the  date  assigned  to  tho  glass.  In  tlw] 
traeory-lights  of  thia  window  is  a  continuation  of  tin. 
Judgment  in  tiio  east  window°." 

The  modem  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir 
by  Willomont.    It  contains  tho  figures  of  St  Patrio 
held  to  hnve  bsou  tho  first  abbot  of  Glastonbury ;  St 
Dunstan,  abl>ot  of  Glastonbury  aud  archbishop  of  Of 
terbiiry,  a.u,  970 ;  and  St.  Beniguus,  abbot  of  Glastoo- 

'  C.  Win.l"i..      "  Ths  I'aintffll  GlaH  at  Wells,"  in  tha  Briilsl- 
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bury  and  archbishop  of  Armagh  (?)  a.d.  460.  The 
opposite  window  is  by  Bell,  and  displays  St.  Angustine, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Athanasius. 

XXVI.  The  south  choir-aisle,  which  we  now  enter 
from  the  transept,  is  of  the  same  architectural  character 
ap  the  choir,  the  first  three  bays  being  Early  English, 
and  the  rest  Decorated.  The  tracery  of  the  windows, 
however,  is  throughont  late  Decorated  (curvilinear), 
and  marks  them  as  later  insertions.  All  the  windows 
contain  fragments  of  stained  glass,  of  various  dates, 
but  of  no  very  especial  interest. 

Against  the  screen  of  the  choir,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  aisle,  is  the  effigy  of  an  unknown  bishop,  of  Early 
English  character.  More  eastward  is  a  low  coffin- 
shaped  slab  of  Purbeck,  with  an  incised  episcopal  effigy. 
This  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Button  II.  (died  1274 ; 
see  Part  II.),  whose  life  was  one  of  great  sanctity,  and 
whose  reputation,  after  death,  as  a  curer  of  the  tooth- 
ache, rivalled  that  of  St.  Apollonia.  His  tomb  was 
resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese.  This  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  two  figures  of  abbots  at  St. 
Denys,  which  may  date  about  1260)  is  the  most  ancient 
example  of  an  incised  slab  which  has  been  noticed 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The  grave  of 
Bishop  Button,  with  a  plate  of  lead,  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  the  date  of  his  death,  was  found  in  1865, 
under  the  stalls  between  the  second  and  third  piers 
from  the  organ  screen. 

Above  is  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Beckington  (died  1464 ; 
see  Part  II.),  the  great  benefactor  of  Wells.     The 
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canopy  under  which  it  formerly  lay  is  now  m 
chapel  of  St.  Calistue,  §  XVIII.  The  chantry  which 
the  Cishop  had  coustracted  for  himself  projected  into 
the  choir,  and  was  removed  during  the  late  res tnrat ions. 
It  IB  much  to  ho  regretted  that  it  should  have  been 
found  necesBary  te  interfere  at  all  with  the  lust  resting- 
place  of  so  distinguished  a  prelate ;  and  that  in  this 
respect  Bishop  Beckington  should  have  fared  no  better 
than  Bishop  Beanohamp  at  Salisbury.  The  montuseut 
conaiata  of  two  stages.  On  the  upper  is  the  effigy  of 
the  Bishop;  on  the  lower  an  emaciated  figure 
winding-sheet,  the  memenio  tnnri  su  much  in  favour  at 
this  period.  The  whole  shews  remains  of  colour.  On 
the  supports  and  at  the  angles  are  angels  with  loi^- 
wings  folded  batk,  like  those  on  the  canopy.  Th» 
iron-work  inclosing  the  monument  is  decoratoil  with 
small  heads,  and  should  be  noticed.  It  was  to  this 
chantry  that  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Wells 
to  repair  in  solemn  procession  aunnally,  iu  order 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  Bishop,  who  hod  done 
mnch  for  them  and  for  their  city. 

Beyond  this  tomb  is  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Habbweu^.J 
{died  1380;  see  Part  II,,)  sufficiently  identified  by 
tvro  hares  at  the  feet.    Bisliop  Hoopbb  (died  1727) 
Bishop  Lakb  (died  1626)  are  also  interred   in  : 
»isle. 

XXYII.  In  the  Cliajiel  of  St.  John  the  EvangeHtl, 
forming  the  short  easterD  transept  opening  from  this 
aisle,  is  n  modem  stained-glass  window,  the  gift  of  tho 
students  of  the  Thoulogical  College,  and  of  its  Wai'den, 
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the  Rev.  Canon  Pinder.  It  contains  figures  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  and  St.  John.  Below  this  win- 
dow is  the  plain  altar-tomb  of  Dean  Gunthorpe  (died 
1475),  who  built  the  existing  deanery.  He  gave  to 
his  cathedral  a  silver  image  of  the  Virgin,  weighing 
158  oz. 

In  the  centre  of  the  transept  is  a  very  beautiful  me- 
morial of  the  late  Dean  Jenktns  (died  1854).  It  is  a 
coped  monument  of  Caen  stone,  with  a  cross  laid  upon 
it,  the  stem  and  arms  of  which  terminate  in  clusters 
of  lilies.  A  border  of  poppy-leaves  and  seed-vessels 
encircles  the  base. 

The  Decorated  piscina,  with  its  canopy,  at  the  east 
end  of  this  transept,  should  be  noticed.  At  the  angle 
between  the  transept  and  the  retro-choir  is  a  monimient 
with  effigy,  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Button  I.  (died 
1269).  It  retains  traces  of  colour.  Leland's  assertion, 
however,  that  the  effigy  of  this  bishop  was  a  brass, 
renders  the  appropriation  of  the  present  monument 
doubtful '. 

XXVIIL  Against  the  south  wall  of  St.  Catherines 
Chapel,  eastward  of  the  transept,  are  two  effigies  of 
early  bishops,  both  of  Early  English  character  (as  in 
evident  from  the  foliage  and  details),  and  assigned 
to  Bishop  BuRUHwoLD  (circ.  1000)  and  Bishop  Dudoc 
(1059).  In  the  north  choir-aisle  are  three  otlicr 
effigies  of  very  similar  character,  and  to  all  appearance 

*  "  Gail.  Bitton,  primus,  jacet  cum  imagine  cerea  in  capella 
D<  Maris  ad  oricntalem  partem  ecclesise  de  Welles." — Lekmd, 
Itm. 
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of  the  some  date.  In  the  crypt  of  tlie  cBapter-iioase 
are  two  more.  It  ia  not  impossible  th&t  mider  Bisliop 
Jocelin  and  bis  successors,  bj  wbom.  the  Earlj  English 
portions  of  the  cathe<lral  were  bnilt,  a  series  of  momi- 
ments  were  erecte<l  for  the  earlier  bishops..  It  ia^  at  aU 
eTents,  difficnlt  to  account  more  satisfiictorxlj  for  the 
existence  of  so  many  efSgies  of  the  same  date  and 
character  ^ 

At  the  end  of  this  chapel  is  a  fine  sitting  figure  hj 
Cha^ttret  of  John  Phelips,  Esq.,  of  Montacute.  The 
glass  in  the  window  above  it  is  fragmentary,  but  Tery 
rich  in  colour. 

XXIX.  Between  this  chapel  and  the  Lady-chapel 
is  the  tomb,  with  a  lofty,  shrine-like  canopy,  of  Bishop 
Dbokensford  (died  13*29),  during  whose  episcopate,  in 
all  pro])ahility,  the  choir  and  Lady-chapel  were  com- 
j)l(;tfid.  Tho  ^race  and  beauty  of  the  canopy  are  espe- 
cially noti(M.abl«',  as  well  as  the  delicate  carving  of  all 
its  details.  Tin;  <  astern  portion  has  been  decorated  in 
colour. 

The  iK^auty  of  the  retro-choir,  or  "  procession-aisle," 
the  arrangement  of  its  piers  and  clustered  columns, 
and  the  admirable;  mariur  in  which  it  unites  the  Lady- 
chapel  with  the  dnjir,  should  hero  be  remarked.     It 

y  Diirini;  the  bito  r«f^t«»r:iti«>ns,  the  remains  of  liishDps  Gi<o 
(see  §  XXXI.)  and  I)u  Im  wdv.  <ii-;covere'l  in  tho  wall  of  the  cathe- 
ilral,  enclosed  in  ston*;  <'ofrui>.  bearing  inscriptions  on  lea-l  which 
identitie-l  them.  Thi:^  i"  a  Mitlicient  proof  that  the  remains  of  the 
earlv  bishops  were  car»-Iully  preserved  whilst  the  church  was  re- 
bail'din^  by  Joctdm  and  his  successors.  Some  of  the  efligies  were 
assigned  to  the  bishops  whose  names  they  now  bear,  at  least  as 
e:irly  as  Godwin's  time,  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


is  thronglio^t  early  Decorated,  and  somewhat  later  than 
the  Lady-chapel  itself.  The  foliage  of  the  capitals 
and  the  bosses  of  the  vaulting  will  repay  careful  exa- 
mination. Many  of  the  vaulting-ribs  appear  to  spring 
from  two  grotesque  heads, — one  on  either  side  of  the 
low  choir- scroen, — which  hold  them  between  their 
teetibu  The  four  supporting  pillars  and  shafts  are 
placed  toithin  the  line  of  the  choir-piers,  thus  producing 
the  nnusual  intricacy  and  variety  of  the  eastward  view 
from  the  choir.  At  Salisbury,  and  in  all  other  English 
cathedrals,  the  piers  of  the  procession- aisles  are  placed 
in  a  line  with  those  of  the  choir. 

XXX.  The  Lady-chapel  [Plate  YII],  «a  building 
of  the  very  best  age,"  and  of  extreme  beauty,  forms 
a  pentagonal  apse,  in  each  side  of  which  is  a  large 
window  filled  with  early  Decorated  Cgeonictrical)  tra- 
cery. The  Lady-chnpclwas  the  first  part  of  the  eastern 
addition  which  was  undertaken,  and  was  certainly 
fllrearly  completed  in  1326,  when  Bishop  Drokeusford 
assigns  a  portion  of  his  own  garden  to  one  of  the 
canons,  and  describes  it  as  "  about  200  feet  from  the 
east  end  of  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  lately  constructed.'* 
The  rich  vaulted  roof,  springing  from  triple  shafts  at 
the  angles,  and  the  rerodos,  of  the  same  chai*ncter  as 
the  tabernacle-work  in  the  choir,  should  be  noticed.  An 
arcade  runs  below  the  windows.  The  Lady-chapel,  like 
the  nave  and  transepts,  was  restored  by  Mr.  Ferrcy. 
Gilding  and  colour  have  been  introduced  with  great  judg- 
ment on  the  roof  and  <m  the  capitals  of  the  shafts.  The 
pavement  is  of  encaustic  tiles.  (See  ArrKNDix,  Note  IX.) 
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The  lUiined  glata  willi  nbicb  the  windows  are  filled 
is  of  the  same  ilate  as  the  ancient  glass  ia  tlie  choif. 
Except  the  east  window,  it  is  a  coufused  mass  of  frag- 
nionts,  the  colouring  of  which,  however,  ia  eaperb. 
The  oast  window  has  been  restored  by  Willement, 
und  "  OS  there  t»xi  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  design 
has  been  adhered  to  in  the  restoration,  the  window  in 
its  present  state  ehewa  at  &  glance,  what  the  aide 
tvindows  shew  only  on  careful  examination,  that  the 
lower  lights  of  these  windows  were  filled  with  two 
tiers  of  figures  and  canopies.  The  tracery-lighta  of 
the  cast  window  are  filled  with  angola  bearing  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion.  The  topmost  tracery- 
light  of  throe  of  the  side  apsidal- windows  contains 
the  emblem  of  cue  of  the  Erangolists ;  tho  fourth 
emblem  has  evidently  been  lost;  the  other  lights  of  the 
window  wa  the  north  side  next  the  east,  contain  heads 
of  iiatriarchs ;  and  those  of  the  opposite  window  the 
heads  of  ecolesiastical  saints.  Sume  of  these  hcails  are 
very  favonrable  specimens  of  tho  skill  of  the  glass, 
liaintora  of  the  period,  and  the  idea  of  filling  these 
small  openings  with  busts,  instead  of  entire  figures, 
was  happy.  The  same  mode  of  filling  the  tracery- 
lights  is  adopted  in  some  of  tho  other  windows  in  t)ie 
immediate  vicinity  of  tho  Lady-chapel,  which  retain 
their  original  glazing.  Amongst  tlie  basts  are  tho 
huods  of  sainted  popes  and  bishops,  the  names  being 
written  on  labuls  behind.*'' 

XXXI.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  north  choir-aiik, 

'  C.  Winaton, '  P.inlod  QIm.  af  Well^' 


in  St.  Stephens  Chapel^  are  two  effigies,  assigned  to 
Bishop  Sayabicus  (died  1205)  and  Bishop  Ailwin 
(circ.  997).  The  second  cannot  possibly  be  of  this 
date,  bnt  both  effigies  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  already  noticed  §  XXVIII. 

In  the  small  north-eastern  transept  are  the  tombs  of 
Dean  Fobbest,  with  effigy  (died  1446);  of  John  de 
Milton,  Chancellor  of  Wells  in  1337,  and  afterwards  a 
friar  minor;  and  of  Bishop  Cbbighton  (died  1672). 
The  last  ef&gy,  in  white  marble,  is  a  fine  one.  Some 
fragments  of  the  original  tiles  remain  in  the  pavement 
of  this  transept.     (See  Appendix,  Note  X.) 

Against  the  wall  of  the  choir  is  an  effigy,  with  Early 
English  foliage  and  details,  assigned  to  Bishop  Giso 
(died  1088).  It  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  those  in 
the  opposite  aisle.  Below  it  is  the  fine  effigy  of  Bishop 
Kalph  of  Shbewsbubt  (died  1363).  Eemark  the  tn- 
fula,  or  fillet  twisted  round  the  staff  of  the  crozier, 
and  the  large  jewelled  ornaments  at  the  back  of  the 
gloves. 

XXXII.  A  low  door  on  the  north  side  of  this  aisle 
opens  to  a  vaulted  passage  leading  to  the  undercroft  of 
the  chapter-house.  The  passage  is  lighted  by  three 
small  windows.  A  stone  Ian  thorn  in  the  wall,  on  the 
right  near  the  door  of  the  crypt  itself,  should  be 
noticed.  This  door,  which  opens  inward,  is  covered 
with  fine  old  iron-work. 

The  undercroft  seems  to  have  been  completed  about 
the  year  1286,  when  a  chapter  was  called  in  order  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  completing  "  the  new  structure 
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which  had  bean  a  long  time  begun."  This  "new  ' 
atmcturo"  can  haTe  been  only  the  thaptor-hm 
lower  part  ef  which  ie  of  very  much  earlier  date  than 
the  upper.  Like  the  t'ltai>ter-houBO  itself,  the  crypt 
is  octangular;  au<l  an  octangular  pier  surrounded  by 
cirouliu'  shafts  rises  in  the  centre.  The  Taulting-ribs 
wfaicb  spring  from  these  shafts  rest  agnin  on  eight 
ronud  pillars,  about  six  feet  high,  and  placed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  central  pier.  A  second  scries  , 
of  arched  Yatdtings  ie  carried  from  the  pillars  to 
brackets  between  the  narrow  windows,  twelve  i 
ber.  Close  within  the  door  is  a  curious  piscina,  in 
the  hollow  of  which  is  scolptiu'ed  a  dog  gnawiDg  « 
bone. 

This  building  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
chuTcb ;  and  in  it  was  a  great  sink,  by  which  all  the 
water  employed  for  washing  the  ctithedral  was  formerly 
carried  u£     It  jmssibly  also  contained  a  welL 

In  the  undercroft  ore  now  preserved  two  effigies  of 
early  bishops,  both  of  Early  English  character,  and 
reHonibling  those  already  noticed.  Here  are  also  an 
ancient  cope  cheat ;  a  wooden  lanthom,  said  to  have  - 
been  broaght  from  Glastonbury ;  and  the  old  works 
of  the  Glastonbury  clock,  the  face  and  Sgures  belong- 
ing to  which  still  do  their  duty  in  the  north  transept. 

XXXIII.  From  the  cast  aisle  of  the  north  transept 
a  door  ojicdb  to  the  fine  staircase  which  ascends  to  tho 
cliapler-hoHge.  It  is  lighted  by  two  geometrical  win- 
dows, west.  The  corbels  supporting  tlie  first  vaulting- 
shafts  on  either  side,  represeutuig  u  mimk  and  a  nun 
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trampling  on  serpents,  should  be  noticed.  The  stair- 
case (of  the  same  period  as  the  undercroft)  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  magnificent  chapter-house  to  which  it 
leads,  the  finest  example  of  its  date  in  England.  It  is 
generally  assigned  to  the  episcopate  of  William  de  la 
Marchia  (1293 — 1302),  and  is,  at  all  events,  nearly 
of  this  date,  being  throughout  early  Decorated  (geo- 
metrical). 

Like  the  crypt  below,  the  chapter-house  is  octagonal, 
and  has  a  central  pier  with  sixteen  shafts,  from  which 
the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  radiate.  [Plate  YIII.]  Other 
radiating  ribs  spring  from  grouped  shafts  at  the  angles 
between  the  windows.  These  are  eight  in  number, 
fiUed  with  very  fine  geometrical  tracery,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hollow  mouldings  enriched  >vith  the  ball- 
flower,  or  **  hawk's-bell,"  a  characteristic  ornament  of 
the  early  Decorated  period.  Some  fragments  of  stained 
glass  remain,  among  which  are  the  arms  of  Mortimer, 
and  of  France  and  England,  quarterly.  Below  the 
windows  an  arcade  runs  round  the  walls,  with  Pur- 
beck  shafts  and  enriched  can()2)ies.  At  the  S2)rings  of 
the  arches  are  sculptured  heads  full  of  expression, 
kings,  bishops,  monks,  ladies,  jesters ;  and  at  the  angles, 
grotesques  of  various  kinds.  A  line  of  the  ball-flower 
ornament  is  carried  round  above  the  cano2>ies. 

The  double  arches  at  the  entrance  shew  traces  of  a 
door  on  the  exterior.  The  inner  arch  was  apparently 
always  open.  Eemark  the  curious  boss  in  the  vaulting, 
composed  of  four  bearded  faces.  The  diameter  of  the 
chapter-house  is  fifty  feet,  its  height  forty -one  feet.   Its 
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imuBUBil  featnreB  are — its  separation  from  the  cloisters, 
from  which  the  chapter-house  gcneraUy  openg ;  aud  its 
undercroft  or  lower  storj,  which  rendered  nei^eeGary  the 
Btaircase  hy  which  it  is  apirjached.  (See  Affkndix, 
Note  XI.) 

A  most  striking  view  of  the  chapter-bouse  is  ob- 
tained from  the  further  angle  of  the  etaircase,  close  tu 
the  doorway  of  the  Vicara'  College.  The  efieet  of  the 
double-door  arches  with  their  tracery,  of  the  central 
pier,  the  branched  ribs  of  the  vaulting,  and  the  fine 
windows,  is  magnificent ;  bnd  when  the  latter  wers 
filled  with  stained  glasR,  must  have  been  quite  ns- 
rivalled.  The  cliBpter-houne  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important  of  the  many  archikttunil  masterpieces  whicb 
combine  to  place  Wells  so  high  in  the  rank  of  English 
cathedrals.  i 

XXXIV.    Beyond   the  cbapter-honso  the   staircMe    | 
OBCondB,  througli  a  Perpendicular  doorway,  to  the  gal- 
lery over  the  Chain-gate  (built  by  Bishop  Bbckikgton, 
circa    14G0),   wliieh  connects    the  VUars'  College  with 
the  catheilral.     A  body  of  vicars  choral  was  attached    I 
to  tlio  church  from  a  very  early  period.     The  secular    I 
clergy,  the  cannns,  by  whom  this  cathedral  was  served    I 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  Iiad  their  residences  J 
within  the  Close,  first  surrounded  with  walls  in  the   i 
reign  of  Edward  L     The  vicars  choral  wore  originally   . 
scattered    throughout    the    town;    but    great    abuses 
aroEo,    and    under    Bishop    Ralfb    or    Shkrwbbijbi    | 
(1329— 13G5)  they  were  established  in  the  existing 
cullegu,  (ho  greater  [lart  of  which,  however,  was  rebuilt 
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by  Bisliop  Beokington  (1443 — 1464),  or  rather  by  hid 
executors,  to  whom  he  had  left  a  large  sum  for  the 
purpose. 

Through  the  gallery  the  vicars  could  pass  from  their 
own  Close  into  the  cathedral.  The  common  hall  of 
their  college  opens  from  it,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  an  ancient  refectory.  It  is  of  Bishop 
Balph's  period  (circa  1340),  but  was  much  altered 
either  by  Bishop  Beckington,  or  somewhat  later.  Ee- 
mark  the  huge  fire-dogs  and  fire-irons,  the  oaken  settles, 
and  the  pulpit  from  which  one  of  the  brethren  read 
aloud  during  dinner.  The  small  oriels  on  the  dais 
are  of  great  beauty,  both  within  and  without.  A  scroll 
over  the  fireplace  requests  the  prayers  of  the  vicars 
for  Bichard  Pomroy,  one  of  the  Principals  of  the  Col- 
lege and  a  great  benefactor  to  it ;  and  above  is  an  ancient 
painting  representing  the  original  grant  of  Bishop 
Balph  of  Shrewsbury  (see  Part  II.,  Bishop  Ealph). 
Some  additional  figures  were  inserted  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  refounded  the  college  in  1591. 

XXXV.  The  Vicars'  Close  is  entered  through  a  gate- 
way beyond  the  Chain  gate,  and  originally  contained 
forty- two  uniform  dwellings  of  two  rooms  each,  each 
room  having  a  fireplace,  two  windows,  and  a  loop-hole. 
The  arms  of  Bishop  Beckington's  executors — a  fesse 
between  three  swans,  for  Eichard  Swan ;  the  letter  H, 
and  three  sugar-loaves,  for  Hugh  Sugar ;  and  a  chevron 
between  two  roses  in  chief  and  a  talbot  in  base,  for 
John  Pope  or  Talbot — are  sculptured  on  the  chimney- 
shafts,  under  those  of  the  see  and  of  Bishop  Beckington 
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alternately.  Only  one  of  the  liciUEes,  however,  i 
its  original  cliu^racter.  The  rest  have  beea  altered  at 
■various  times,  and  the  Cloee  itself  is  no  longer  the 
excliisive  residence  of  its  pmprietora,  who  now  oonsist 
of  throe  priests  and  eight  lay- vicars. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Close  are  the  chapel  and 
library :  the  first  originally  built  hy  Bishop  Ralph  about 
13i3,  the  latter  hy  Biwhop  Beukiiigtoii.  None  of  Bishop 
Ralph's  work  remains  in  the  chapel,  however,  which 
was  poBsihly  (hut  not  certainly)  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Buhnith,  as  appears  from  his  arms  (three  cliaplets  of 
holly-leaves)  on  the  door,  and  in  the  stained  glass. 
(There  is,  however,  a  tradition  that  this  door  was 
brought  from  a  chapel,  now  demolished,  outside  the 
eastern  cloister.)  Some  beoutiful  Early  English  sculp- 
ture (which  may  have  come  from  the  original  east  end 
of  the  cathedral)  was  used  again  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  windows,  and  should  be  noticed. 

XXXVI.  Returning  to  the  cathedral,  the  visitor  may 
ascend  the  central  tower,  hy  a  staircase  opening  from 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  south  transept.  He  will 
cross  the  vault  of  the  transept,  and  will  thon  ascend 
the  tower,  the  height  of  which,  fr^m  the  pavement,  is 
182  feet.  The  character  of  the  pinnacles,  it  will  ho 
hero  observed,  is  not  Decorated,  and  they  are  prohnblj  > 
later  oilditions.  A  magnificent  view  is  commanded  I 
from  the  roof.  The  position  of  the  ntthedral,  rising 
from  the  ceutre  of  the  valley,  is  jterhaps  better  under- 
stood from  here  than  from  any  other  point 

XXXVir,   A  duorway  in  the  same  trauaopt  loads  to 
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the  chapter  library,  bnilt  over  the  eastern  walk  of  the 
cloister  bj  the  executors  of  Bishop  Bdbwith  (1407 — 
1424),  and  said  to  have  been  largely  furnished  with 
books  by  Bishop  Lake  (1616 — 1626).  It  now  contains 
about  3,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many  that 
belonged  to  Bishop  Ken  and  were  left  by  him  to  his 
former  cathedral.  His  own  copy  of  Bishop  Andrewes' 
Devotions  is  here,  as  well  as  a  large  and  important 
collection  of  pamphlets  relating  to  the  public  events 
of  his  time.  Other  treasures  of  the  library  are — the 
Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  with  the  autograph  and 
manuscript  notes  of  Erasmus ;  the  Etymologica  of  Isi- 
dorus,  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  a 
later  manuscript  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law.  A  great 
number  of  iron  chains,  by  which  the  volumes  were 
formerly  attached  to  the  desks,  are  preserved  here, 
and  should  be  noticed.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Ford,  the  huge 
volumes  of  the  casuists  are  chained  to  their  reading- 
desks  at  Salamanca, — "  like  mastiffs,  more  to  prevent 
collision  than  removal." 

XXXVIII.  From  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tran- 
sept we  pass  into  the  cloisterSy  which  here  occupy  a 
much  larger  area  than  in  other  cathedrals,  and  have 
only  three  sides  or  walks,  instead  of  four,  as  usual. 
The  difference  between  a  true  monastic  cloister  and 
this  of  Wells  should  be  remarked.  The  canons  of 
Wells  were  not  monks,  and  did  not  require  a  cloister 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  This  is  merely  an  ornamental 
walk  round  the  cemetery.  It  did  not  lead  to  either 
domiitory,  refectory,  or  chapter  house,  and  its  eastern 
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1  tmiBept,  and  not 
below,  or  west  of  it,  as  a  monastic  cloister  would  have 
done.  It  Berfcd  as  a  paesngo  to  the  biehop's  piilace; 
and  tho  wall  of  thin  east  walk  is  Enrly  English  of  the 
same  date  as  the  palace  itself.  The  rest  of  the  east 
walk  was  built  by  Bishop  Bnbwith;  the  west  by 
Bishop  Buckiugton ;  who  alBO  comnioncod  the  sontfa 
side,  wkicli  wbh  completed  soon  after  his  death  by 
Thomas  Henry,  treasurer  of  Wells.  The  lavatory  in 
the  east  walk  should  be  remarked,  as  well  as  the 
grotesque  bosses  of  the  roof  in  the  portion  built  by 
Bishop  Beckington.  Over  tho  western  cloister  is  the 
Chapter  OrammaT'School.  The  central  space  is  known 
as  tho  "  Palm  Chnrchyard,"  from  tho  yew-tree  in  its 
centre,  branches  of  which  were  formerly  carried  in 
procession  as  palms,     (See  Affekdis,  Notes  XH.  and 

xnL) 

The  mural  tablets  and  monuments  removed  from  tho 
cathedral  have  been  arranged  on  the  walls  of  the  cloia- 
l«rs.     None  of  them,  however,  are  of  niiich  interest. 

XXXIX.  From  the  south-east  angle  of  the  cloisters 
we  descend  into  the  open  ground  within  the  gateway 
adjoining  the  marketplace,  and  opposite  tho  episco/'ol 
palace.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  as  well  as  by 
strong  external  walls  and  bastions,  and  would  have 
been  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege  according  ta 
the  mcdiffival  system  of  warfaio.  The  moat  is  ftd  by 
springs  from  St.  Andrew's,  or  the  "  bottoniless"  well, — ■  J 
the  original  "great  well"  of  King  Ine,— which  i 
close  to  the  palace,  and  fall  into  the  m<;at  in  a  cascade 


Bt  the  north-oast  comer.  Both  walls  and  moat  were 
the  work  of  Bishop  Balph  of  Shrewsbury  (1329 — 
1365). 

The  gatehouse  is  part  of  Bishop  Ralph's  work.  The 
octagonal  towers  which  serve  as  bastions  are  formed 
by  giving  that  shape  to  the  extremities  of  the  whole 
mass  on  each  side.  The  drawbridge  and  portcullis  are 
no  longer  available,  but  formed  part  of  the  late  restora- 
tion effected  by  Bishop  Bagot. 

The  great  hall,  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  was  built 
by  Bishop  Burnell  (1275 — 1292),  who  probably  found 
the  palace  of  Bishop  Jocelin  (see  post)  too  small  on 
occasions  of  state.  It  still  continued,  however,  to  be 
the  actual  dwelling-house.  Bishop  Burneirs  hall  was 
dismantled,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  with  which 
its  roofs  were  covered,  by  Sir  John  Gates,  who  pur- 
chased the  palace  in  1552,  after  the  execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  after 
his  victorious  return  from  the  field  of  Pinkie-cleugh. 
It  was  stripped  of  the  few  remaining  traces  of  its 
ancient  splendour  by  Cornelius  Burgess,  who  acquired 
it  during  Cromwell's  Protectorate :  and  although  Bishop 
Piers  partly  repaired  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it 
was  afterwards  neglected,  and  in  the  last  century  it  fell 
into  complete  ruin.  It  was  the  largest  episcopal  hall 
in  England  (120  feet  long,  70  feet  broad),  and  was 
lighted  by  nine  lofty  windows.  Octagonal  turrets  con- 
taining staircases  rise  at  each  angle.  These  still  re- 
main; and  four  of  the  windows,  in  their  shrouding 
mantles  of  ivy,  may  still  be  admired.     All  the  details 
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deBerre  notice.  la  this  Uall,  in  1539,  Whiting,  the 
hhet  abbot  of  Glastoubiuy,  wag  brought  to  his  trial,  on  a 
pretended  charge  of  appropriating  tho  church  phtte,  but 
in  reality  for  refnaing  to  surrender  his  ahhey.  He  wa» 
acquitted,  hut  on  hie  return  to  Glastonbury  waa  seized, 
dragged  to  the  top  of  the  Tor,  and  there 'osecuted. 

The  cliapel,  reatorod  at  a  cost  of  £1,500  hy  the  late 
Bishop  Bagot,  ia  a  graceful  Decorated  building,  of  the 
same  date  and  character  as  the  choir.  The  three  win- 
dows on  either  side  are  geometrical  ia  their  tracery, 
and  of  three  diiFcrcnt  designa,  each  window  corre- 
sponding with  that  opposed  to  it.  The  glass  in  the 
east  window  was  the  gift  of  Bishop  Law. 

The  Palace  itself  has  recently  boon  much  altered, 
particularly  by  Bishops  Law  and  Bagot.  It  formed 
part  of  Bishop  Jocelin's  original  design,  with  the 
cathedral,  chapter-house,  and  close ;  a  "  magnificent 
conception,  giving  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Middle  Agos  hardly  to  bo  obtained  elsewhere,"  bat 
which  Bishop  Jocelin  did  not  live  to  complete,  al- 
though, iu  Fuller's  words,  "  God,  to  square  his  great 
undertakings,  gave  him  a  hmg  life  to  his  large  heart." 
The  anciont  portion  of  tho  palaco  is  still  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  a  tbirteenth-ccntury  houso  existing 
in  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  Its  arrangemt 
the  usual  one  of  the  period,  Tho  vaulted  lower  story, 
supported  on  pillars  of  Purbock,  servod  for  cellars  a 
entrance.  This  has  boon  cleared  and  restored  by  the 
present  bishop,  Lord  Arthur  Horvoy,  and  it  now  fonns 
an  admirable  diniug-liidL     In  the  upper  story  was  the    | 
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principal  dwelling-room,  or  liall,  now  a  gallery,  eighty 
feet  in  length,  with  groined  roof  and  richly-carved 
doors  and  wainscoting.  Here  are  portraits  of  some  of 
the  bishops,  including  those  of  Wolsey,  Godwin,  Laud, 
and  Ken.  The  chair  of  the  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and 
that  called  the  "  monk's  chair,"  so  well  known  from 
its  numerous  copies,  are  preserved  here. 

A  terrace  in  the  garden  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Cathedral,  of  Glastonbury  Tor,  and  of  the  craggy 
Dnlcot  Hill,  which  rises  beyond  the  meadows  of  the 
bishop's  park.  A  very  pleasant  walk  surrounds  the 
palace  outside  the  moat,  the  clear  waters  of  which, 
with  their  swans  and  wild-fowl,  combine  with  the  fine 
trees  and  ivy-clad  walls  to  produce  a  striking  picture. 
Besides  supplying  the  moat  and  turning  several  mills, 
the  springs  from  St.  Andrew's  well  were  led  by  Bishop 
Beckington  to  the  conduit  raised  by  him  in  the  market- 
place, and  flow  thence  in  cleansing  streams  through 
the  streets  of  the  city. 

XL.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  Green  is 
the  Deanery,  built  chiefly  by  Dean  Gunthorpe  (1475), 
chaplain  to  Edward  IV.,  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
It  is  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  court,  and  still  shews 
the  beauty  of  the  original  building  in  the  garden  front, 
remarkable  for  its  richly  ornamented  mudows,  the 
finest  of  which  is  a  largo  oriel  which  formerly  lighted 
the  hall.  Conspicuous  in  the  decoration  are  the  badges 
of  Edward  IV.  (a  rose  and  radiant  sun),  and  the  rebus 
of  Gunthorpe.  The  front  toward  the  Green  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  rebuilt  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
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wealth.  Here  is  preserved  an  ancient  pastoral  staff, 
found  some  years  since  in  the  cathedral  precincts. 
The  head,  of  Limoges  enamel,  represents  St.  Michael 
yanquishing  the  dragon,  and  is  studded  with  small 
turquoises  and  other  precious  stones. 

Dean  Gunthorpe  entertained  Henry  VII.  at  the 
Deanery,  together  with  Bishop  Oliver  King  (the  palace 
being  then  uninhabitable),  on  the  occasion  of  the  King^s 
coming  into  the  West  of  England  to  oppose  Perkin 
Warbeck.  It  is  recorded  in  the  municipal  books  that 
the  King  had  with  him  an  army  of  10,000  men« 
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PART  II. 

Jislorj  at  il^t  See,  fart^  S^ort  |tolices  of  1)^1 
printtpal  ^ts^ops. 

N  the  year  577,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
Brito- Roman  *  chesters,'  or  fortified  towns  of  Bath,  Glou- 
cester, and  Cirencester,  were  taken  by  the  Saxon  chiefs 
Cuthwin  and  Ceawlin,  after  the  great  battle  of  Deorham 
(Dyrham,)  in  which  three  British  kings  fell,  and  which,  by 
its  results,  effectually  separated  the  Britons  of  Wales  from 
those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  From  this  time  the  Saxons 
obtained  permanent  footing  in  the  province  afterwards 
known  as  Somerset,  or  that  of  the  *  Somcrssetas/  although 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  finally  reduced  by  them  until 
after  the  battle  of  Penn,  in  658. 

How  far  the  ancient  British  Church  of  Glastonbury  sur- 
vived the  struggle  is  uncertain';  but  Christian  Churches 

•  The  British  church  of  Glastonbury  (to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  Part  I.)  was  traditionally  suid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  reached 
the  shores  of  Britain  with  eleven  companions,  thirty-one  years 
after  oar  Saviour's  Passion.  They  built  their  first  chaj)el  of 
twisted  osiers;  and,  says  William  of  Malraesbury,  "this  being 
the  first  church  in  the  island,  the  Son  of  God  was  pleased  to  grace 
it  with  a  particular  distinction,  dedicating  it  Himself  in  honour  of 
His  mother."  it  was  indeed  generally  believed  to  have  been  not 
only  the  first  church  in  Britain,  but  the  fii*8t  erected  in  Christen- 
dom. A  large  brass  plate,  on  which  the  story  was  recorded  at 
length,  was  fixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  abbey  church ;  and 
was  afterwai'ds  in  the  possession  of  Spelmnn,  who  printed  the  in- 
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were  no  doubt  founded  by  the  new  comen  u  they  gra- 
duallj  took  possessioa  of  the  distrii^t ;  and  of  these,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  established  by  Slag  Ine  in  70i, 
about  the  centre  of  the  province,  near  a  spring  dedicated 
to  St.  Andrew  and  generally  known  as  'the  Wella.'  The 
situation,  well  sheltered  by  the  Mendip  hills,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Fosa  Way,  the  chief 
means  of  com  muni  cat  ion  betneen  Somerset  and  the  rest  of 
Enghtnd,  was  convenient^ ;  and  sacceeding  kings  of  Wessex 
seem  to  have  bestowed  additional  privileges  on  the  house  of 
Kculnr  canons  settled  at  Wells  by  Ine,  until,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  tenth  century,  the  place  was  chnscn  as  the  sent 
of  the  new  bishopric  founded  by  Edward  the  Elder  for  the 
province  of  Somerset'. 

•eriptiOD  in  tha  flrst  volurns  or  his  Cnneilia.  Tliat  Glutuubur; 
wa>  thui  originally  founded  wiia  the  generHl  bolief  Lhruu^houCEng< 
land ;  nnd  the  Knglish  ecolesiucics  who  nere  prewnt  at  ihe 
DouDcila  of  PIbd,  ConsULDae,  and  Bnslc,  hrought  forward  the  story 
u  a  jiroot  that  tha  Dhurohmen  of  Frnnoe  and  Spain  had  no  r«al 
claim  to  precedence.  A  caroful  einminatiou  of  the  early  hjitorjr 
of  Gtrutonbury  will  be  found  In  Cullier*!  Kocledustioal  HiaUiiy, 
Bk.  i.,  cent.  1. 

^  A  branch  road  from  the  Foaa  Is  mid  to  hnve  paaiecl  frrnn  Ik 
ohMtCT  through  Street  and  GUstonbury  to  WbIIb,  and  themM  to 
a  line  of  Roman  mnd  on  the  Mendipa.  Tbis,  however,  U  cncer- 
tain,  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  aomo  qiumtJtisi  at  Wookey, 
abool  twu  milOB  ftom  Wells  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  llio 
city  it«ilf  waa  ever  a  Roman  station,  although  the  namea  of  '  Ad 
Aquas' and  '  Theodorodnnam'  have  been  sonietiiDSB  (buL  without 
aulhorit.v)  assignod  to  it.  '  Tethiscino'  is  the  name  given  to  Wella 
in  tbe  Qlastouburv  Chroniolu  (quoted  In  '"Anflia  Sacra,"  L 
p.  569) ;  and  it  is  callod  '  Tidington'  in  a  charter  of  the  ConfaMor. 
It  ia  poiiibla  that  the  '  groat  springs'  bad  rsulered  Wella  n 
hacred  site  In  the  days  of  the  Itniida,  snd  that  they  men  flnt 
plBce<l  under  the  protection  of  St.  Andrew  by  the  eariy  Britisb 
Christiana  at  Olastonbury. 

•  DeTore  lu^a  foundation,  an  spisoopal  aoe  is  said  to  have  been 
eitablisbed  at  Congreabnry,  on  the  rivor  Yeo,  between  Yatton 
and  Cheddar.  Tha  sola  aottiority  for  tlds  statement  is  the  Glnr 
lonbury  Chronlo^,  which  is  not  tnutwarthy. 
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In  what  year  this  bishopric  was  founded  is  uncertain, 
since  the  passage  in  the  History  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
generally  relied  on  as  fixing  it  definitely  in  904,  has  been 
shown  to  be  full  of  inaccuracies.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  for  granted  that  about  this  period,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  two  bishoprics,  in  addition  to 
those  already  existing  at  Winchester  and  Sherborne,  were 
proYlded  for  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  now  embraced 
all  the  west  of  England — Wells  for  Somerset,  and  Crediton 
for  Devonshire.  The  first  bishop  of  Wells  is  said  to  have 
been  Athelm,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who  afterwards  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  his  successors  before 
the  Conquest  little  is  recorded  beyond  their  names.  Two, 
like  Athelm,  had  been  abbots  of  Glastonbury ;  and  three 
others,  like  him,  were  translated  from  Wells  to  Canterbury ; 
a  proof,  perhaps,  that  the  see  of  Wells,  during  the  Saxon 
period,  was  richly  endowed,  and  was  generally  filled  by  men 
of  considerable  rank.  It  has  been  said  that  Gisa,  the 
fifteenth  in  succession  from  Athelm,  recovered  after  the 
Conquest  the  possessions  of  the  see,  which  had  been  forcibly 
retained  by  Harold  (afterwards  king),  during  the  reign  of 
Edward.  But  this  whole  story  is  without  authority ;  and 
has  arisen  from  the  solitary  fact  that  Gisa  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Harold  to  bestow  on  the  see  two  lordships  which 
bad  never  really  Ixjlonged  to  it  *.  Gisa  increased  the  number 
of  canons,  and  by  buying  and  begging  in  all  directions,  was 
enabled  to  make  good  provision  for  them.  He  was  himself 
(probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  of  Saxon 
birth*)  permitted  to  retain  his  see,  to  which  he  had  been 
consecrated  at  i^ome  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Confessor. 
Gisa^s  successor  was, 

*  See  Freeman's  *  Wells,*  p.  30.  At  the  Domesday  survey,  the 
church  of  Wells  possessed  only  one  manor  that  had  belonged  to 
Harold  "on  the  day  when  King  E<lward  was  alive  and  dead."  The 
lands  of  the  see  at  this  period  were  wholly  in  Somersetshire,  and 
extended  to  280^  hides. 

•  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Trude  in  the  Hasban,  and  is  generally 
called  '  Lothanngus,'  like  the  contem{K)rary  bishops  of  Exeter  and 
Worcester. 
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,D.  1088—1122.]  John-  de  Villula,  a  native  of  Toure, 
who  had  practiHed  medicine  at  Bath  success  Fully,  though 
somewliat  irregularly,  according  to  William  of  Mslmes- 
bury'.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  palace  of  Wells,  re- 
moving for  that  puriKiae  the  claisMr  and  other  huildings 
which  Bishop  Gisa  iiad  conelrncted  for  the  nso  of  the 
canoos.  A  more  important  change  brought  about  by  this 
bishop  was  the  removal  of  the  place  of  the  see  from  Wells 
to  Bath ;  according  to  Malmesbnry,  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing his  own  importance,  and  against  the  will  of  the  cations 
of  Wells;  hut  we  may  perhaps  believe  tbat  Biiihop  John 
was  also  influenced  by  the  same  reasons  which  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  led  t«  tlie  removal  of  many  sees  from 
the  'villute'  lu  which  they  bad  at  first  been  situated,  to 
the  greater  security  of  walled  towns ;  a.  cha.nge'made  partly 
in  obedience  to  n  decree  of  the  Council  of  l/mdon,  &.D. 
1075;  and  partly  resulting  from  the  different  modes  of 
lifo  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  bishops,  the  first  of  whom, 
like  the  Saxon  kin^a,  were  in  the  habit  of  wandering  from 
one  manor  to  another,  and  of  thus  receiving  in  kind  the 
rents  and  services  due  to  tbeni'  Uishop  John  de  Villulu 
bought  from  Henry  I.  the  "  town  of  Bath,"  (that  is,  the 
authority  and  services  which  had  hitherto  been  due  to,  and 
exerciseil  by,  the  crown,)  for  five  hundred  pounds  of  silver; 
and  also  obtained  from  the  king  the  abbey  of  black  monks 
there,  founded  originally  by  OBU  of  Mercia,  about  the  yfsr 
775,  destroyed  by  the  Northmen,  but  restored  by  its  Abbot 
Alfege,  afterwards  the  sainted  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  burnt,  with  the  gieater  part  of  the  city,  in  1087. 
Bishop  John  rebuilt  it  from  the  fonndations,  together  with 
its  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  which  for  some  time 
served  as  the  cathedral ;  but  although,  iu  Malmesbuty^ 
words,  "cessit  Andreas  Simoni  fratri,  fmter  major  mincvi," 
the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at  Wells  was  not  destined  to  re- 
in  long  swondary,  John  de  Tillula's  successor, 
1123—1135.]  GoDEFBiD,  was,  like  himself,  called 
"U»on. 
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**  Bishop  of  Bath,"  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church 
there ;  but  under  Bishop 

[a.d.  1135 — 1166.]  Robert, — a  Cluniac  monk  from  the  Abbey 
of  St,  Pancras  at  Lewes,  a  Fleming  by  descent,  and  born  in 
England.  The  discord  and  jealousy  between  the  men  of  Bath 
and  Wells  concerning  the  place  of  the  see  became  so  great 
that  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  bishop  for  final  decision ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  bishops  should  in  future  be 
styled  *  of  Bath  and  Wells,'  and  should  be  elected  by  an  equal 
number  of  monks  and  canons  from  the  abbey  and  collegiate 
church.  Bishop  Robert  enlarged  and  finished  the  church  of 
Bath,  and  partly  rebuilt  and  repaired  the  Cathedral  at  Wells, 
which  had  become  ruinous  (see  Pt.  I.) ;  but  was  himself 
buried  at  Bath.  He  put  the  constitution  and  revenues  of  his 
chapter  at  Wells  on  an  entirely  new  footing;  the  same  as 
that  which,  in  theory  at  least,  exists  still,  and  in  all  its 
main  features  is  shared  by  Wells,  with  all  other  cathedrals 
of  the  old  foundation.  The  canons  became  a  separate  cor- 
poration, distinct  from  the  bishop;  and  the  deanery  and 
precentorship  were  now  first  founded.  Bishop  Robert  seems 
to  have  occasionally  assumed  helm  and  hawberk,  after  the 
general  fashion  of  the  English  prelates.  (See  Winchester, 
Henry  of  Blois,  who  is  said  to  have  procured  Robert's 
election  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath.)  He  was  taken  in  his 
own  city  by  the  men  of  Bristol  (adherents  of  Matilda),  and 
detained  for  some  time  in  prison,  in  return  for  the  capture  of 
Wilfred  Talbot,  whom  the  bisliop  had  made  prisoner  in  Bath, 
The  see  remained  vacant  for  nearly  nine  years  after 
Bishop  Robert's  death,  during  which  Henry  II.  retained 
the  temporalities.     His  successor, 

[A.D.  1174—1191,]  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin,  archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  and  son  of  Reginald  Jocelin,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury 
who  was  excommunicated  by  Becket  at  Vezelay,  conse- 
crated in  1171,  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
J 191,  but  died  before  his  consecration.  He  bestowed  the 
first  charter  on  the  city  of  Wells. 

[a.d.  1192 — 1205.]  Savaricus,  son  of  Goldwin,  archdeacon 
of  Northampton,  and  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI. 
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ufGenaacT,  MMidtolmwnoaTei  At  liiAcfrie  of  Itotb 
ftom  lUchard  Orot  de  tioD  <hBni;  Us  detniioM  bf  tfaa 
Emponr,  in  ttcani  far  taamj  itri  Jcei  nidimi  bf 
Ihan^cai^iTe.  Tberidiabbef  of GkriMdmrjrwM  added 
ta  the  MC^  in  vmmAaaHat  ct  iMA  the  citf  of  Bith  wm 
ta  be  iM^Bed  to  At  king ;  and  Ae  mAap,  who  bad  w- 
vtaiatA  in  GcraMn^  aTur  BkliMd'a  idcMK,  ai  tna  Of  tlte 
luMlafKi  br  tbe  fiiU  pajnient  of  Ina  Taii«(in,i^ledliiiiue(f, 
on  faia  arrival  in  Eii|;lacid,  Biabop  of  "  Bath  and  GUston- 
bnry."  Be  «m  buried  at  Baxh,  wbete  his  man^  wander- 
ings <mv  ibni  alluded  to  in  bia  eplaidi : — 

"  Heapti  nal  mnado,  pa  amadnm  ttmptt  caada, 
Sic  (Bpmaa  dia  fit  liU  priMn  qox*." 

(See  for  the  beat  aeconnt  of  Sarancna,  a  Paper  bj  Pro- 
feaaorStt]bbau)thc'Geiit.Mag.'farNoT.  1903.)  Bishop 
Bararicua  bad  nwintained  a  coostant  naifaie  with  the 
monks  of  GlaaUHibar;,  who  ^ipeiled  to  Kome  against 
tbe  union  of  Ihtai  abbef  with  the  Inthopric ;  and  Aduni  of 
Domenham  (one  of  the  mookB)  rctocda  botr  the  bishop 
aniTed  at  Glaslonbary  on  Wbit^undaf,  attended  by  an 
armed  oampany  "non  siciE  ■lecuit  iiMtorem;"  bow  he 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  abbe;  and  church,  which  had 
been  cloaed  gainst  him,  seizal  the  sacred  vestmenta,  caused 
himself  to  be  enthroned  in  tbe  church,  and  scourged  the 
refractory  niODks,manjaf  whom  were  afterwards  carried  off 
and  impriaoned  at  WelU.  Tbe  strife  was  appeased,  bow- 
uvcr,  soon  after  the  occcaeioo  of 
[a.d.  11:06—1242.]  JocBLiN  Taontu,  called  Jocblik  or 
Wells.  The  niunks  uf  Glastonbury  agreed  to  resign  a 
KOodly  propurtion  of  their  iiianorB  to  the  bishop,  who,  in 
retiini,  abandoiud  bis  claim  to  their  abbey.  Henoi-forth 
the  biihopa  are  linown  in  unbroken  aucceasion  aa  '  of  Bath 
and  Wctla.'  In  11!08,  after  the  promulgation  of  tho  pa]>al 
interdict  in  ooriioqucnco  uf  Kinjc  John's  reftisal  to  accept 
fltopheti  liington  aa  archbiHho|>,  (see  Oaktkhkcby,)  Jocelin 
of  Wells,  like  many  other  prelates,  was  oompellod  to  lcn»e 
the  kiiiRitum.  ne  lied  accordingly,  in  company  with  the 
lli«lio|M  of  Loudon,  Uly,  aud  Woruester,  who  had  poblished 
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the  interdict,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  king's 
submission  to  Pandulph  in  1213  **.  After  his  restoration, 
his  chief  cares  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  see, 
and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  of  which  he  shines  forth  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
nearly  rebuilt  it  from  the  foundations ;  and  portions  of  the 
existing  nave,  the  transepts  and  part  of  the  choir  are  of  his 
work.  (See  Pt.  I.  and  App.)  He  first  appointed  vicars 
choral  for  the  cathedral,  besides  creating  several  new  pre- 
bends; and  bought  the  palace,  afterwards  known  as  Arundel- 
house,  in  the  Slrand,  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  of  Wells. 
The  chapel  attached  to  the  palace  of  Wells,  and  restored 
by  Bishop  Bagot  (died  1854),  was  also  originally  built 
by  Bishop  Jocelin,  who  was  buried  (1242)  in  the  midst  of 
the  choir  of  his  new  cathedral.  He  had  been  37  years 
bishop ;  "  God,*'  says  Fuller,  "  to  square  his  great  under- 
takings, giving  him  a  long  life  to  his  large  heart."  In  con- 
junction with  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Bishop  Jocelin  crowned  Henry  III.,  at  Gloucester. 

[a.d.  1244 — 1247.]  Roger,  his  successor,  was  the  last  bishop 
interred  at  Bath. 

[a.d.  1248 — 1264.J  William  Bytto^  or  Button,  a  member 
of  a  knightly  family  settled  at  Bytton,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath,  was  sent  in  1253  to  Spain,  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate the  marriage  between  Prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  I.,  and  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Castile.  He  is  prin- 
cipally remarkable,  however,  for  the  long  row  of  Buttons 
which  he  succeeded  in  affixing  to  the  various  dignities  of 
Wells.  More  than  half-a-dozen  of  his  relatives  were  thus 
provided  for.  His  tomb  remains  at  the  n.e.  comer  of  St. 
Catherine's  Chaixjl  in  Wells  Cathedral.    (Pt.  I.  §  XXVII.) 

^  Whilst  Bishop  Jocelin  was  in  exile  the  king  received  the 
revenue  of  Wells,  which  in  1212  was  £214  14s.  6d.  (Mag.  Rot., 
14th  John.)  The  bishop's  establishment,  according  to  this  document, 
comprised  a  train  of  huntsmen,  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  thirteen 
other  dogs  of  various  descriptions.  Richard  I.  had  permitted  the 
bishops  to  keep  dogs  of  chase  anywhere  in  Somersetshire. 
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[a.d.  1263,  6.]  Walter  Gifford  (1265,  wu  transkted  to 
York  in  1268. 

[a.d.  12«7— 1274.]  A  Becoiid  William  Byttok,  nephew  of 
tht)  (orraer  tiiBhiip  of  that  SBOie,  succeeded.  In  his  life- 
time he  enjayod  the  highest  reputAliou  for  BSncti^  of  Ufa 
and  manners  1  and  nhen  the  pope  granted  permiwimi  to 
Bobort  KiiwBrdby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  elect,  to  be 
conaocrated  by  any  bishop  he  might  prefer,  be  chose  Bishop 
ByttoD,  "quud  fnma  sanctttatis  inter  raeteros multiun  efBo- 
rebttt'.'  He  continued  to  be  reverenced  after  death ;  and 
his  tombgWhtoh  remaiuB  in  the  south  chuir-aifile,  (Pt.  I. 
j  XXVI.,)  was  much  resorted  to  for  the  core  of  toothache. 
Tliis  bUhop  was  the  author  of  an  important  body  of  statutes 
for  the  goTemment  of  the  Church  of  WelU. 

[A.d,  1276 — 1292.]  EoBRRT  Buhnell  was  descended  from 
the  powerful  Borons  of  Buruell,  whose  princijinl  stronghold 
was  the  Castle  of  Acton  Bumcll  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
one  ot  the  chief  miniatnrB  of  Edward  1, — treasurer,  and 
aflcrwards  chancellor, — and  was  much  employed  in  affain 
connected  with  Wales,  for  better  attention  to  which  he  re- 
moved for  some  time  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  Bristol. 
He  Is  said  lo  have  amassed  great  wealth,  and  to  have  CD- 
richul  his  brothers  and  other  relatives  "supra  modoin." 
The  great  hall  of  tliu  palace  at  WcUs,  (now  in  ruins,}  tlw 
largest  attached  to  any  episcopal  palace  in  England, 
built  by  him;  and  he  repaired  at  his  o*n  espense  the 
oMtlo  of  his  fiuDily  at  Acton  Buroelt.  Bishop  Buroell  diad'j 
at  Berwick  in  1292,  during  the  meeting  of  the  Scottiab' 
and  Bniillsh  barons  at  which  Edward  I.  adjudged  the  crown, 
of  Scotland  to  Balliol.  His  body,  however,  was  brought  ft 
Welli,  and  iulerred  io  tlie  nave  of  his  catiiadral. 

[a.».  1208—1302.]  William  pb  la  March,  Trcasnrer  erf' 
Euglnnd,  aucceoded  Burnoll.  The  great  Churchmen  had 
bcivn  ready  to  support  Edward  I.  in  his  soheroei  of  in- 
sular couquoit,  especially  in  his  attiicks  on  the  Welsh, 
whuec  rebvllious  princes  Archbishop  I'eckham 

I  tint.  Parli. 
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cated,  and  whose  movemeiits  Bishop  Bumell  had  carefully 
watched.  It  is  nerertheless  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of  Westminster,  William 
de  la  March  was  the  Instigator  of  the  arbitrary  act  by 
which,  before  his  war  in  Guienne,  Edward  I.  swept  into 
his  own  excheqaer,  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  all  the  wealth 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  religious  houses  of  the 
realm ;  not  only  that  belonging  to  the  Churchmen  them- 
selves, but  that  also  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
time,  had  been  placed  by  others  in  their  charge,  as  in  the 
most  secure  banks  of  deposit.  Edward  I.  petitioned  the 
Pope  for  the  canonization  of  this  prelate  after  his  death, 
asserting  that  his  life  had  been  conspicuous  for  sanctity, 
and  that  many  miracles  had  been  performed  by  him.  The 
king's  request,  however,  was  not  granted ;  possibly  owing 
to  the  part  Bishop  de  la  March  had  taken  in  the  plunder  of 
the  monasteries.  His  tomb  remains  in  the  south  transept. 
The  beautiful  chapt«r-house  of  his  cathedral  was  com* 
menced  by  Bishop  de  la  March.     (Pt.  I.  §  XVIII.) 

[a.d.  1302—1308.]    Walter  Hasblshaw,  Dean  of  Wells 
succeeded. 

[a.d.  1309 — 1329.]  John  Drokensfobd,  Keeper  of  the 
king's  wardrobe,  in  1312  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  absence  of  Edward  II.  in  France.  He 
subsequently  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. "  He  took,"  says  the  old  historian  of  Wells,  "  some 
care  of  his  diocese,  which  he  adorned  by  his  buildings,  but 
far  more  of  his  own  family." 

[A.D.  1329 — 1363.]  Ralph  op  Shrewsbury,  (Radulphus  de 
Salopia,)  whose  birth  and  antecedents  are  unknown,  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  monks  of  Bath  and  of  the 
canons  of  Wells.  His  consecration  took  place  without 
the  assent  of  the  Pope,  for  which  unfortunate  haste 
Bishop  Ralph  had  subsequently  to  pay  an  enormous  sum 
into  the  Roman  treasury.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Vicars'  College  at  Wells,  afterwards  added  to  by  Bishop 
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from  London  to  Salisbury,  and  thence  to  Bath  and  Wells. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  assisted  in  electing  Pope  Martin  V.  In 
his  cathedral  at  Wells  he  built  the  north  tower  of  the 
w.  front,  and  his  beautiful  chantry  remains  in  the  nave. 
(Pt.  I.§  XVII.)  Bishop  Bubwith  was  the  founder  of  an  alms- 
house at  Wells,  still  existing  near  St.  Cuthbert's  church. 

[a.d,  1426—1443.  John  Stafford,  was  translated  to  Canter- 
bury (see  that  Cathedral),  in  1443. 

[a.d.  1443 — 1465.]  Thomas  de  Beckington,  one  of  the 
great  benefactors  of  Wells,  succeeded.  He  was  bom  (of 
low  parent^e,  *  textoris  filius,*)  at  the  village  of  Becking- 
ton, about  two  miles  from  Frome,  and  was  sent  at  an  early 
age  to  Winchester  for  education,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  William  of  Wykeham,  who  placed  him  first 
in  his  college  at  Winchester,  and  thence  removed  him 
to  Oxford.  .  A  book  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the 
English  crown,  and  made  it 

..."  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France,** 

drew  on  him  the  favourable  notice  of  Duke  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester,  by  whose  influence,  as  is  probable,  he  was  made 
tutor  to  the  young  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  after  having  been 
appointed  principal  Secretary  and  Keei)er  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
he  was  nominated  to  this  bishopric  in  the  year  1443. 
Bishop  Beckington  trod  closely  in  the  steps  of  his  early 
patron,  Wykeham,  whose  love  and  practical  knowledge  of 
architecture  he  seems  to  have  inherited.  Nearly  all  the 
episcopal  jalaces  in  his  diocese  were  repaired  by  him  ;  a 
part  of  the  cloisters  at  Wells  was  his  work ;  and  the 
College  of  Vicars  Choral,  which  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrews- 
bury had  founded,  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  at 
his  expense.  His  rebus,  a  beacon  and  a  ton,  still  remains 
on  these  and  other  of  his  buildings.  For  the  city  of  Wells 
he  built  gatehouses,  market-offices,  and  a  conduit,  supplied 
by  pipes  from  St.  Andrew's  Well.  In  Oxford,  imitating 
Wykeham,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  Lincoln 
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Cbflefc,  Ibe  boildina  of  vhich  he  complefed.  Bishop  Bod- 
iagtoa  die<l  ler;  wealth;,  (altlioagh  he  atserts  in  his  will 
that  he  haul  spent  sii  thousaiul  marks  in  repairing  and 
adorning  bis  palaces,)  beqaeathiag  books,  churcii  onift- 
meols,  and  Tcslmenta  to  his  churehM  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
to  Wjkebam's  colleges  at  Winchester  and  OifonJ,  and  to 
tnanj  parbh  chnrehes  and  monnsteries.  His  beautiful  cban- 
trj  remains,  partlj  in  Si.  CaliUiu'  chapel  (Pt.  I.  j  XVUL), 
and  parti;  on  the  south  side  of  the  cboir  (Pt.  I.  f  XXTL) 
"A  beacon,"  sajs  Fuller,  "we  know  is  »o  called  from 
bectotiin^, — that  is,  making  tigos  or  giving  notice  to  the 
nest  beaeoD,"  I  an  eljmolo^  wliich  need  not  be  pressed, 
however).  "This  bright  beacon  dotii  nod  and  gire  hints 
of  bountj  to  future  ages;  bnt  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  be 
long  before  his  signs  will  be  obserred,  understood,  udg 
imitated  '." 

*  In  thenotjooof  Biihop  Eeckinffton,  iulTOifuced'by  ChMwdl 
in  lu»  life  of  Wrkebam,  Wells  U  thus  dewribed:— the  t\ 
are  Fermndiis  Dnd  Panastiui.  FsraDduii  having  v 
faillB  and  through  ralloys  from  ^  the  beatirJful  and  BiUfliinfl  Un^ 
TfiTHty  o(  Oifard.'  deores  lo  rest  in  the  'village'  I 
distance.     PaDegtiUB  repU«B, — 

' '  You  should  call  il  a  city  nthcr  than  a  Tillage,  which  woold 
be  more  s\-ldcnt  to  yoit,  could  jou  •»  all  the  beauty  and  n«BtncM 
that  is  within  it.  Tbot  most  boautiful  oburch  which  we  discern 
at  a  dixtBiice,  coosecrated  M  St.  Andrew,  the  most  pious  apostle 
ef  the  immortal  God,  contains  the  optscopal  cbiur  of  a  worthy 
priest.  It  has  also  ndjoiuing  to  it,  an  eiteuciis  palace,  adaratd 
with  wondarfiJ  splBurtour,  surrounHed  with  fluwiog  waters,  and 
orowned  with  a  fine  row  of  turrated  walls,  in  which  dwells  the  moat 
diguified  and  learned  prelate,  Thomas,  the  Gnu  uf  that  name, 
lliis  man,  by  his  solo  industry  and  diBlnirsementSi  raised  thla 
dty  lo  its  present  ttate  of  splendour ;  fortifying  the  churcU  tn 
the  slrongost  manner  with  gatos,  towers,  and  walla,  and  building 
the  pslnce  in  whioh  ho  live^  with  other  edifices,  iti  ilie  miHl 
aamptuous  style ;  so  that  ho  not  only  mants  to  bo  called  the 
foondar,  but  more  deservedly  the  grace  aud  omameut  of  the 
Churob. 

"That  the  ctergym^n  here  are  religious  In  their  muDDors, 
b^nctt  in  their  lives,  noblo  in  hospitality,  n^able  and  ngreeabU 
lo  Eiracgen,  and  to  all  benevolent,  j-ou  will  drst  discover  fmtu 
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[a.d.  1466 — 1491.]  Robert  Stillinoton,  already  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  became  Chancellor  of  England  in  1468. 
By  Edward  IV.  he  was  sent  on  a  mission,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  deliver  op 
Henry  of  Eichmond,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  On 
this  occasion  Bishop  Stillington  made  for  himself  a  bitter 
enemy  in  Richmond ;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  crown  of  England,  the  Bishop  is  said  to  have  supported, 
though  to  what  extent  is  uncertaLi,  tiie  imposture  of 
Lambert  Simnel.  At  any  rate,  after  the  fall  of  Simnel, 
Stillington  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Oxford.  For  some  time  the  University 
refused  to  deliver  him,  asserting  that  to  do  so  would  be  a 
violation  of  their  privileges,  since  he  was  among  them,  to 
all  appearance,  for  the  prosecution  of  study.  The  crime  of 
high  treason,  however,  could  not  be  covered  even  by  the 
high  privileges  of  mediasval  Oxford ;  and  Bishop  Stilling- 
ton was  at  length  (1487)  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
King's  messengers,  by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Windsor. 
He  remained  there  in  close  custody  until  his  death  in  1491. 
He  had  built  for  himself  a  stately  chantry  adjoining  the 
cloisters  of  his  own  cathedral,  in  which  he  was  buried 
The  chantry  was  destroyed,  however,  by  Sir  John  Gates 
(temp.  Eliz.),  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  with  which  it  was 
covered ;  and  men,  says  Godwin,  who  when  boys  had  seen 
the  bishop  alive,  and  had  witnessed  his  interment,  beheld  in 

observation,  and  then  learn  from  experience ;  for  tbey  are  ac- 
customed to  wait  on  strangers  and  travellers  with  every  office  of 
humanity ;  and  they  seem  to  contend  who  shall  first  invite  any 
one  and  prevail  on  him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  Tho 
urbanity  of  the  inferior  clerks  whom  they  call  vicars,  the  order 
and  concord  of  the  citizens,  the  just  laws,  the  ezcellenc  polity,  the 
delightful  situation  of  the  place,  the  neatness  of  the  dwelling, 
the  intrinsic  prudence  of  the  people,  and  the  adornment,  honour, 
and  pleasantness  of  tho  whole,  both  make  and  ornament  this  city ; 
.  the  name  of  which  is  Wells  (Fontana,)  so  called  by  its  ancient  in- 
habitants from  the  fountains  gushing  out  in  every  part. " 
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JhtSi  old  affs  bis  chantry  destroyed,  and  hia  remaina  them- 
ScItm  rudely  shaken  horn  tlie  lead  in  wLicli  lliey  liaJ 
bee  a  wrapped. 

[a,».  1492—1494.]  RiciuBD  Foi,  translated  from  Exeter, 
sod  from  WelU  to  Durliam ;  finally  to  Winchester  ia  1500. 
(See  ExETEU  and  Wincitbs-'eb.) 

[i.n.  1495—1503.]  Oliver  Kino,  aiief  Secretary  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  to  Henry  VII,,  sncceeded  Bishop  Foi  both 
in  the  see  or  Exeter  and  in  that  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Hia 
princupal  work  was  the  rebuilding  (or  rather  beginning  to 
rebuild)  the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  generally  considered 
the  latest  cathedral  built  in  England.  Tliis  lie  is  said  to 
have  doDC  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  in  which  be  saw  a 
vision  resembling  Jacob's  ladder,  and  heard  a  voice  saying, 
"Let  an  Oliver  etablisb  the  Crown  and  a  Ring  build  the  , 
Cliurch."  Accordingly,  on  (he  west  front  of  the  church  ja  i 
represented  t!ie  dream  of  Bishop  King — the  ladder,  with 
ascending  and  descending  nngels.  There  is  al 
scription  in  Latin  and  English  (referring  to  Judges  ii.  8),— 


er,  was  scarcely  completed  at  tbe  time   1 

;    and  Bishop   King   himself  was  most   1 

t  Wiudsor,  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  a 


The  clmrch,  hov 
of  the  dissolulii 
probably  buried  a 
of  the  choir.  Hii 
[a.d.  1504— 1B18.]  Hadhian  de  Castello,  a  native  ttt  | 
Corneto  in  Tuscany,  despatclieil  as  papal  legate  to  Scot- 
land by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  The  deatii  of  the  Scottish 
King  detained  him  in  London,  where  ha  became  intimate 
with  Archbishop  Morton,  by  whom  Henry  VII.  was  per- 
suaded to  entrust  bini,  oa  his  return  to  Rome,  with  the 
mBDagcjncnt  of  all  business  between  England  and  the  Papal 
Court.  In  the  year  1503  the  bishopric  of  Hereford  wai 
conferred  upon  hira ;  from  which,  in  the  following  j 
Its  was  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells.    In  Ibe  meant! 


Alexander  VI., "  sui  saeculi  monstrum"  (Alexander  Borgia), 
had  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate,  and  afterwards,  casting 
a  longing  eye  upon  the  wealth  which  Hadrian  had  amassed, 
attempted  to  poison  him,  with  certain  other  cardinals,  at 
the  famous  banquet  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican  (August, 
1503).  The  poisoned  wine,  however,  was  presented  to  the 
Pope  himself  by  mistake,  who  died,  and  whose  son,  the 
infamous  Coesar  Borgia,  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
same  poison.  Cardinal  de  Castello  subsequently  headed 
a  conspiracy  against  Leo  X.,  and  upon  its  discovery  was 
compelled  to  leave  Rome  in  disguise,  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of.  The  bishoprics  both  of  Hereford  and  of 
Bath  and  Wells  were  conferred  on  him  at  Rome.  In  the 
latter  he  was  installed  in  the  person  of  his  proxy,  the  Pope*s 
sub-collector  in  England,  the  historian  Polydore  Vergil, 
who  afterwards  became  Archdeacon  of  Weils ;  "  on  the 
quire  whereof,"  says  Fuller,  "  he  bestowed  hangings  flou- 
rished with  the  laurel-tree,  and  as  I  remember  wrote  upon 
them,  *  Sunt  Polydori  munera  Vergilii.' " 
[aj).  1518—1523.]  Thomas  Wolsey  held  the  see  of  WeUs 
in  camtnendam  upon  the  deprivation  of  Cardinal  de  Cas- 
tello, until  he  resigned  it  in  1523  in  order  to  receive  the 
richer  benefice  of  Durham.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that 
throughout  the  episcopates  of  foreign  prelates,  such  as 
Cardinal  de  Castello,  —  whilst  a  see  was  held  in  com- 
mendam,  as  by  Wolsey,— -or  whilst  such  bishops  as  Beck- 
ington  and  Stillington  were  holding  the  chancellorship  and 
other  great  oflBces  of  state,  the  duties  of  their  sees  were 
discharged  by  suffragan  bishops,  one  of  whom,  Thomas 
Cornish,  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  Tinenaia  Episcopus, — titular 
bishop  of  Tenos  in  the  Archipelago, — presided  over  the 
affairs  of  Bath  and  Wells  from  1486  to  1513.  This  use  of 
suffragans  in  the  English  Church  dates  from  an  early 
period*. 

1  See  Collier,  Eccles.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  61,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  268, 
(ed.  1840).  The  episcopate  cf  Thomas  Cornish  is  generally  sup- 
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[».D.  1533—1541.]  JoHS  Clkbk,  constanlly  enplured  on 
forpigD  embuiieg  bj  Heui^   VUL,  was  sent  by  him  to 

Koiiie  in  1521,  in  order  to  present  to  Pope  Leo  X.  tlie 
King's  "  Defence  of  the  Faith"  iu  replv  to  Luther.  Qerk's 
■pcKh  in  tlie  Consistory  of  Cardinala  on  this  occasion 
is  printed  with  the  book  itself.  On  liis  return  he  wu 
reirarded  vilh  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  WeUa.  In  1540 
>  more  diQiciilt  aiisaion  was  entrusted  to  him,  that  of  an- 
nouiieing  to  llie  Dute  of  Cleves  the  divorce  of  his  sister 
Anne.  The  Bisliop  and  aU  bi^  attendants  were  accidentally 
poisoned  on  their  way  home,  tlie  former  only  returcing  with 
difficulty  to  LoodoD,  where  he  died,  FcbruHty,  1541. 
[*.D.  15'H— 1547.]  WiLUiM  Knight,  "  legum  doctor,"  also 
an  '  orator"  or  ambassador  of  Henry  VIIL,  succeeded.  Ho 
built  a  beautiful  cross  io  the  marhel-pUce  at  Wells,  whicl^ 
however,  is  Do  longer  existing. 
[*.i>.  1549—1554.]  WiLLiiM  BiRLOw  became  Bishop  of 
.  St.  Asaph  in  Iho  year  1535.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
tranxluted  to  St.  David's,  and  in  1548  to  M'ells.  Barlow 
was  a  sujiporter  of  the  '  new  professloa ;'  am)  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Gennany. 
Elizabeth  appointed  him  to  tlie  see  of  Chicheal«r,  of  which 
he  became  the  first  Protestant  bishop.  (See  CuiCBEgTEa.1 
Barlow  became  Bishop  of  Wells  through  the  influence  of 
the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  whose  favour  many  of 
the  beat  manors  belonging  to  the  see,  together  with  the 
epiieopal  palace  at  Wells,  were  alienated  in  the  year  of 
Biahop  Barlow's  appoiutnient. 

pow]  to  hnva  liit«il  Itty-lbroa  ysan,  and  to  ba  tha  loogcat  r*>j 

vardod  111  tha  annals  or  tha  Knyllsh  Chanth,  Hs  baa  beao' 
roundwt,  huwei-or,  with  a  pmlccBuaT  of  tfae  Kuns  name— Ji^m 
•TIniHuli,'  alw  luflbttfim  of  Wolli  from  UiS  to  1179.  (Sea 
fiWbba'  Rtjiilrinn  Saerum  AiifflManm.p.  146.)  TheepiscopfeU 
of  Cnnllnal  Doiirohlor,  Aruhlilidiop  of  CantOTbury  (flfty-oue  yeanh 
la  thn  lonuD't  uii  rnmrd  uF  an  Kiiellsh  pralate  in  actual  pouudoa 
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[a.d.  1554—1559.]  Gilbert  Bourn  was  nominated  to  the 
see  by  Queen  Mary,  who  also  made  him  President  of  Wales. 
Such  was  the  rapacity  of  tlie  courtiers  in  the  previous  reign, 
that  Godwin  suggests  the  see  would  have  been  altogether 
suppressed  had  not  Mary's  accession  prevented  any  further 
alienations.  Before  the  Reformation  it  had  been  wealthier 
than  either  London  or  Salisbury.  The  palace  at  Wells  had 
been  restored  to  the  see  on  Somerset's  attainder.  Bishop 
Bonm  was  deprived  by  Elizabeth,  and  placed  under  the 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  Exeter.  He  died  at  Silverton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1569,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there ; 
which  now,  however,  contains  no  memorial  of  him. 

[a.d.  1560 — 1581.]  Gilbert  Barkley,  first  of  the  unbroken 
snccession  of  Protestant  bishops.  After  his  death  the  see 
remained  vacant  for  two  years,  until 

[a.d.  1584 — 1590.]  Thomas  Godwin  was  appointed,  in  much 
favour  as  a  preacher  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  see  was 
again  vacant  for  two  years. 

[a.d.  1593—1608.]  John  Still. 

[a.d.  1608 — 1616.]  James  Montague  had  been  first  Master 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  At  Wells  he  re- 
stored the  episcopal  palace,  which  had  fallen  much  into 
decay,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  chapel,  originally 
built  by  Bishop  Jocelyn;  and  which,  after  Montague's 
restoration,  is  praised  by  Godwin  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful he  had  ever  seen.  Bishop  Montague  gave  £1,000  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  abbey  church  at  Bath.  In 
1616  he  was  translated  to  Winchester. 

[a.d.  1616 — 1626.]  Arthur  Lake,  Warden  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  succeeded. 

[a.d.  1626—1628.]  William  Laud  was  translated  to  Wells 
from  St.  David's ;  in  1623  to  London,  and  thence  to  Can- 
terbury.   (See  Canterbury.) 

[a.d.  Sept.  1628— Sept.  1629.]  Leonard  Ma  we  had  accom- 
panied Prince  Charles  on  his  romantic  expedition  to  Spain, 

and  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  )us 
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retarn.  He  ii  said  to  li&ie  received  his  bishopric  timnigfi 
tbe  influence  of  the  Dule  of  Biickiugham,  who  by  Mawe's 
reprmentation  had  been  elected  Chancellor  of  Caotbiidge. 

[aj».  IGiS— 1633.]  Walter  Ccrlb,  translated  frora  Ro- 
ehesler,  and  fcom  Wells  to  Winchester. 

[a.i>.  1633—1670.]  Wilu*ii  PiimcE,  Irnnslated  from  Peter- 
borough, shared  tbe  general  fate  of  the  Church  during 
the  CiTil  War,  and  lired  to  be  replaced  in  his  see  on  the 
Bestoratioii. 

[a.d.  1670--16T9.]  Robert  Cbzighton. 

[*ji.  1673—1684.]  Pbteb  Mews,  iranskted  to  Winohestw. 
(See  that  Cathedral.] 

[A.D.  1685— 16'JO.]  Thomas  Ken,  "one  otthe  most  primitirt 
and  bolj  bishops  who,  bj  God's  mercj.  hare  been  raised 
to  adoru  the  ApoatoUcal  Church  in  England,"  ~ 
bishop  who,  of  all  his  predecessors 

most  generaUj  remembeied  in  connection  trith  the  see  oF 
Bull  and  Wells.  Ken  ms  bora  at  Berkhanipstead  in 
Hertfordshire,  b  Jul;,  1637.  In  his  fifteeuth  jcar  he  was 
lent  to  Winoliester  College,  where  he  wu  admitted  in 
Januarj,  IGSj.  His  nanie  is  still  to  be  seen,  cut  in  the 
stone,  on  a  buttress  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  ooUcKe 
duislers.  Here  commenced  his  fn'eodsliip  with  Pranoia 
Turner,  afterwards  Bishup  of  Ely,  who  became  associ- 
ated with  bim  iu  niuiy  of  the  moat  remarkable  evenU' 
of  his  life.  1 

From  Winchester  Ken  piissei  to  Hart  Dall,  in  Oifordill 
and  afterwards  became  Scholar  and  Fellow  of  New  College, 
lie  returned  to  Winchester  as  Fellow  of  tbe  college  there  in 
1666.  Bishop  Uorley  made  him  bis  domestic  chaplain. 
In  1669  he  became  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  ehapluiu  to  King  Charles  II.  and  to 
the  Friucess  Mary  of  Oraoge.  At  this  time  be  composed  his 
"  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Winchester  Scholar^" 
as  well  ai  (for  the  same  purpose)  his  three  well-l 
hymns,  "  Morning,  Erening,  and  Midnight."     The  refi 
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of  his  house  to  Nell  Gwynne,  who  had  accompanied  the 
King  to  Winchester,  seems  to  haye  procured  for  Ken  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  became  vacant  soon 
afterwards.  So  far  from  having  been  offended  by  Ken's 
peremptory  refusal,  Charles  II.  Is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
*"  Odd's  fish  !  who  shall  have  Bath  and  Welb  but  the  little 
fellow  who  would  not  give  poor  Nelly  a  lodging  ?" 

Ken  was  accordingly  consecrated  by  Archbishop  San- 
croft  in  I684>.  He  attended  the  death-bed  of  Charles  II., 
together  with  his  friend  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  then 
went  down  to  Wells  to  begin  the  care  of  his  diocese.  The 
simple,  laborious,  and  earnest  life  of  the  new  bishop  at  once 
commanded  the  affectionate  respect  of  his  people.  *'His 
Christian  self-government  and  discipline  were  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  as  his  free  and  almost  unlimited  almsgiving 
was  the  preparation  of  his  cheerful  contentment  in  his  own 
reverses."  After  the  battle  of  Sedgenioor — within  a  day's 
journey  of  Wells — the  Bishop  received  and  assisted  the 
fugitives  by  hundreds;  and  was  appointed,  with  Bishop 
Turner  of  Ely,  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the 
scaffold.  Both  Ken  and  Turner  were  among  the  seven 
bishops  tried  and  acquitted  at  Westminster ;  and  both,  on 
the  accession  of  the  Priuce  of  Orange,  were  found  among 
the  nonjurors.  Bishop  Ken  made  a  public  protest  in  the 
cathedral  at  Wells  against  his  deprivation ;  but,  after  the 
see  had  been  offered  to  Dr.  Beveridge,  and  declined  by  him, 
it  was  filled  by  Dr.  Kidder. 

Bishop  Ken,  whose  income  was  now  reduced  to  £20 
a-year,  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Isaac 
Walton,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  and  Hector  of  Polshot,  near 
Devizes.  Here  and  at  Longleat,  the  seat  of  his  friend 
Lord  Weymouth,  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
years.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Kidder,  Ken  made  a  cession 
of  his  canonical  rights  to  Dr.  Hooper,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  was  about  to  be  translated  to  Weils.  This  was  the 
List  important  event  of  his  life.    He  died  at  Longleat, 
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March  19,  1710 ;  and  was  buried  (it  'a  said  at  sunriiC,  in 
refereace  to  his  habit  of  rising  trith  the  sun)  in  the  cliurr)i- 
jard  of  FroiT!!  in  Someraetahire,  where  his  memorj  is  still 
venerated.  A  window  commemorating  him  has  lately  been 
placed  in  the  chaacel.  He  is  interred  beneath  a  grating  of 
iron  bars,  beot  into  the  fonn  of  a  wfGu,  across  which  are 
laid  an  iron  mitre  and  pastoral  slafT. 

Bisho)]  Ken  was  an  exact  economist  of  his  time,  and  is 
said  to  hftve  sCrictl?  accustomed  himself  to  one  sleep  only 
in  the  ni^ht,  so  ihat  he  often  rose  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  also  his  regular  practice  to  sing  his 
on'Q  Morning  Hymn  to  the  lute  before  dressing  himself. 
The  best  and  fullest  account  of  this  excellent  btsiiop 
irill  he  found  in  the  "Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,"  London, 
1851. 
[a.p.  1691—1703.}  RcciiiRD  Kiddeb  became  Bishop  of  Bath 

.  and  Wells  on  the  deprivation  of  Ken.  The  see  had  beea 
oSered  to  Dr.  Beveridge,  afterwards  Bisliop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  declined  it,  being  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  an 
office  of  which  he  believed  Ken  to  have  been  nujustly  de- 
prived. Biihop  Kidder  bad  been  a  Fellow  of  Emmanuel 
CoUe;^,  Caiubridije;  but  his  fellowship  was  taken  from  him 
in  the  year  1662,  on  the  score  of  his  puritanical  opinions. 
These,  however,  he  afLcrwnrds  got  tid  of ;  and  having  been 
appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1(131,  was  elevated,  ten 
years  later,  to  the  pluce  of  Bishop  Ken  During  the  great 
storm  on  the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th  of  November, 
1703,  when  Winstaiiley  perished  in  his  lighthouse  on  the 
Eddystone,  Bishop  Kidder  and  his  wife  were  both  killed, 
as  they  lay  in  bed  in  the  palace  at  Wells,  by  the  fall  of 
a  heavy  stack  of  chimneys.  They  were  buried  in  the 
cathedral, 

[*.».  1704—1797-]  Gbobce  Hoopeu  had  accompanied  into 
HoDand,  as  her  almoner,  the  Piinccsa  Mary  of  Orange,  oa 
her  marriage.  After  her  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Hooper  became  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1703  waa  coa- 
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secrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    In  the  following  year  he  was 

translated  to  Bath  and  Wells. 
[a.d.  1727 — 1743.]  John  Wynnb,  translated  from  St.  Asaph. 
[a.d.  1743 — 1773.]  Edwa&d  Willis,  trans,  from  St.  David's. 
[a.d.  1774 — 1802.]  Charles  Moss,  trans,  from  St.  David's. 
[a J).  1802 — 1824.]  RiCHABD  Beadon,  trans,  from  Gloucester. 
[a.d.  1824 — ^1845.]  George  Henry  Law,  trans,  from  Carlisle. 

During  his  episcopate  the  Theological  Collie  was  established 

at  Wells. 
[a.d.  1845—1854.]  Richard  Bagot,  trans,  from  Oxford. 
[a.d.  1854 — 1869.]  Robert  John  Eden,  Baron  Auckland, 

trans,  from  Sodor  and  Man.    Bishop  Auckland  resigned  his 

see  in  1869,  and  died  in  1870. 
[aj).  1869^*       .]  Lord  Arthur  Charles  Heryet. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

(Pabt  L,  §  1.) 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook,  there 
hare  appeared  *  A  History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  by 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  London,  1870;'  and  *  An  attempt  to  separate 
and  describe  in  the  proper  order  of  their  erection  the  rarious  por- 
tions of  the  fabric  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Andrew  at 
Wells ;  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine.*  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Somersetshire  Archseological  and  Natural  History 
Society '  for  1873.  Mr.  Freeman's  book  is  not  only  a  history  of  the 
fabric,  but,  in  connection  with  that,  the  history  of  the  cathedral 
clergy  and  the  constitution  of  the  chapter  are  carefully  traced ; 
and  the  whole  clearly  illustrates,  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
author,  the  general  history  of  cathedral  churches  of  the  old 
foundation  ;  that  is,  of  those  which  from  the  beginning  were  served 
by  secular  clergy.  Mr.  Irvine  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of 
superintending  the  work  of  restoration  of  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral,  completed  in  1874.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  a 
more  minute  and  thorough  examination  of  that  portion  of  the 
building  than  had  before  been  possible.  His  paper  is  founded  on 
personal  observations  extended  throughout  the  cathedral;  and  is 
of  very  great  value  and  importance. 

Such  conclusions  as  to  the  dates  and  builders  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  church,  as  seem  proved  with  tolerable  certainty, 
have  been  embodied  in  the  text.  The  general  results  of  both  Mr. 
Freeman's  and  Mr.  Irvine's  examinations  are  given  here.  The 
minute  points  of  architectural  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Irvine  builds 
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his  thaoiy  will  be  foand  in  sabsBquent  notes.     It  ihonU 

said  that,  in  lbs  absence  of  tlear  doL-umeDtflrf  proof  foe  th«  earlier 

hifltory  of  the  church,  the  architectural  BviJence  becomes  of  acasual 

(1.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  Bishop  Robert  (1136-1166)  wm  the 
Rrst  to  malie  an;  change  in  the  Old  English  church.  This  shnrch, 
"one  can  hurdty  venture  to  bhj  the  church  of  Ine,  hut  rerj 
pomiblf  the  church  of  Edward  the  Elder,"  remained  therefore  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centuij.  How  much  Sobert  did  to  it 
is  nut  quite  clear.  "  The  earlier  aceonnt,"  saja  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  aecms  to  assert  B  complete  rebuilding  from  the  ground ;  the  lAt«r 
implies  only  a  thorough  repair  of  a  church  vhich  h*d  becoma 
ruinons  and  dangerous*."  Whatever  ho  did  rendered  necBsaary  ■ 
fresh  consecration  of  the  building,  which  accordinglj  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  three  bishops,  one  of  whom,  Robert,  BithOp  of 
Hereford,  died  in  1 148.  Mr.  Freeman  suggests  that  "  what  Robeit 
did  was  perhaps  mainly  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  choir  and  prei- 
bjtery — a  change  which  the  Increase  in  the  uuaibei  of  cuiou 
would  make  needful,'  and  which,  aa  changing  the  file  of  the  high 
altar,  would  call  for  a  fresh  hallowing  of  the  building.  Id  thi( 
case  it  is  quite  possible  tbnt  the  ancient  nare  mav  have  remained 
substantial!}'  untouched  down  to  the  building  of  the  preteDt 
church."     In  this  opinion,  as  will  be  seen,  (2,  post,)  Mr.  Irvina 

Mt.  Freeman  finds  no  reason  forsuppotiing  that  Robert's  immediiite 
auccessoii.  Bishop  Reginald  Fiti-Joceiiu  (1174-1101)  and  Bishop 
Snvaiifl  (1192-1205)  did  anything  to  the  fabric  of  the  cathedraL 
He  aasigna  the  eiisting  note,  the  transepts,  and  the  choir  proper — 
that  is,  the  three  western  arches  of  the  eastern  limb— to  Biahop 
Jocelin  of  Wells  (I2l>l>-ie42),— tn  whom  be  also  gives  the  wwC 
front.  Besides  the  obvious  difference  between  the  Etjie  of  the  wett 
front  and  that  of  the  arcades  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  Ur.  Free- 
man insists  on  "breaks  and  style  of  differences — not  amounting  M 
difierences  of  style — which  it  is  easy  to  see  between  the  eastern  and 
western  bays  of  the  uave."  These  "  breaks "  he  attributes  t« 
repairs  rendered  necesBaiy  by  the  fall  in  1248  of  tbe  stone  Taalfi 


•  The  words  of  Uie  '  HIUnrloLs '  a 
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or  spire  (tholus  lapideus),  which  was  then,  six  years  afler  Jocelin's 
death,  being  put  on  some  part  of  the  church.  *^  The  chances  seem 
on  the  whole  to  be  that  Jocelin  began  to  build  in  the  local  style  " 
(that  is,  in  the  style  seen  in  the  nave  and  transepts) ;  *^  that  for  his 
later  works,  the  west  front  and  the  two  houses  at  Wells  and 
Wokey,«  he  sent  for  architects  from  a  distance,  who  brought  in  the 
more  advanced  style  which  was  usual  in  other  parts  of  England ; 
bat  that  the  mere  damage  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  vault  was,  even 
after  his  death,  repaired  by  the  local  workmen  in  the  local  style." 
It  will  be  seen  (2,  post)  that  Mr.  Irvine  considers  the  west  front  to 
be  earlier  than  any  portion  of  the  nave  ;  and  that  he  greatly  limits 
the  amount  of  work  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  assigned  to 
Bishop  Jocelin  of  Wells. 

The  church  as  designed  by  Jocelin  was,  Mr.  Freeman  considers, 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  building  of  the  chapter-house,  which 
was  completed  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  new 
scheme,  he  thinks,  was  soon  afterwards  proposed,  involving  the 
complete  recasting  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  *^  which 
seems  to  have  been  done  from  one  general  design,  which  was  carried 
out  bit  by  bit."  The  Lady-chapel,  with  its  dependent  transept, 
was  first  constructed,  and  was  finished  before  the  year  1326.  Then 
followed  the  recasting  of  the  eastern  limb,  the  addition  of  a  new 
presbytery,  and  the  change  of  the  old  presbytery  into  a  choir.  All 
this  work,  Mr.  Freeman  thinks,  belongs  mainly  to  the  days  ot 
Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (1329-1363),  who  "  stood  to  the  new 
work  in  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  in  which  Jocelin  stood  to 
the  old."  These  changes  finished  the  ground-plan  of  the  church 
itself  as  it  now  stands.  The  central  tower  was  carried  up  (above 
the  roof)  between  the  years  1318  and  1321 ;  and  the  increased 
height  rendered  necessary  the  supports  of  inverted  arches,  which 
more  or  less  disfigure  the  building.  These  were  added  in  1337  and 
1338.  Of  the  western  towers,  the  southern  was  raised  (above  the 
roof)  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Harewell  (1367-1386) ;  the  northern 
under  Bishop  Bubwith  (1407-1424). 

(2.)  In  comparing  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Freeman  with  those  of 
Mr.  Irvine  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  had  been 
arrived  at  before  the  erection  of  scaffolding  for  the  "  restoration  ** 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  minute  examination  of  the  west  front. 
Mr.  Irvine  considers — 


•  The  manor-house  at  Wokey  ;  the  existing  palace  at  Wells.    For  a  notice 
of  fragments  indicating  the  style  of  the  Wokey  building,  see  Note  II. 
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That  Bluhop  ttobert'D  work  (iw  far  u  rebnilding  waa  cancerned) 
Vu  RinKotNl  tu  tlie  Quulruction  of  >  new  cut  cod  or  npac  ;  sBd 
thut  thi  grontnr  pnrt  of  the  Old  Engllih  church  rnmiinnl  until 
tskcn  down  bjr  Jucalln  of  Wctli.  Inatoul,  howevn-,  of  OMigning, 
M  Mr.  Promnn  hin  done,  the  nave,  tha  tnoKpti,  sad  thi  wat 
rrnnl,  tii  Jucelin  of  WelLi,  ht  Ihinki  thU  the  arcbitM.-taral  part  of 
the  weit  front  and  Ihe  towcn  (not  the  Kulpture)  ia  thg  work 
of  Blihop  Reginald  7itWocttln  (1174-llSl);  and  therefore  U» 
earlleat  pact  of  the  etiiting  cathedral.  He  belierea  that  Ihit  lrfihD|), 
th«  tuccioaur  of  Robert,  proptxed  a  reconiti'Dctiun  of  WelU  Catht- 
dral,  and  Intended  to  have  eiecutod  it  "  as  a  Kale  more  magoiliceDl 
than  any  tha  Trorld  haduGn,orthe  brain  of  Qothtc  architect  had  u 
yutBver  conceived."  He  began  with  the  weat  front,  which  wu  railed 
HI  adcanet  of  the  weit  front  of  the  Old  Engliah  church — aulEcientl; 
In  iidTaDF«,  Indeed,  to  allow  of  three  ba^i  of  the  new  nave  being  in 
parthoilt  behind  it.  Viihop  Jocelin  of  Wells  cnntlnned  the  work 
at  the  eutem  end  of  the  chnrch.  Wilhont  polling  down  Biihoji 
Kobert'i  spae,  he  comtnicted,  westward  of  it,  a  new  choir,  now 
repreneated  bj  the  three  weittm  archei  of  the  eiisting  choir ;  b* 
built  the  lower  part  of  the  central  tower,  and  added  three  baya 
of  the  nare  beyond  it;  oonatrncting  bIh)  trnn»pta  with  eoilem 
and  weitem  aialei.  He  pulled  down  the  Old  Engllib  nave ;  and 
■t  hia  death,  In  1212,  a  large  void  ipaca  intervened  between  hi* 
sew  work  and  the  weat  Tront  of  Blahop  liegioald  Fiti-Jocelin. 

In  124B  cama  the  fall  of  the  "  thuliu  "— vnuit  or  apire,  aa  may 
have  been.  Mr.  Irvine  agreei  with  Ur.  Scarth  in  thinking  that 
the  "  tholiii "  wait  the  hollow  stone  tplrc  of  the  cenlrai  tower. 
After  the  lall,  the  tower  waa  repaired,  together  with  the  arcadea 
eaat  end  west  of  it ;  and  then  the  nare  waa  completed  by  the  tilling 
np  of  the  ipace  between  the_three  euatem  bayi,  and  the  three,  partly 
built,  attached  to  the  went  front.  Thit  work  aeems  to  have  la*te<t 
till  about  the  year  1300  ;  and  the  acuipture  in  the  writ  front  waa 
Inaerted  during  the  conatmction  of  the  central  part  of  the  aare. 
between  1280-1297.  Mr.  Irvine  thinks  that  Biahop  Robeit'e  apM 
remained  until  atler  the  repairi  rendered  neceuary  by  the  tUI  of 
thi  "  tholui "  had  been  completed.  U  waa  then  removed  and  a  new 
ape*  wiu  built. 

Tha  history  of  the  eaatem  part  of  the  i^hurch  t>  Comparatively 
clear;  and  Mr.  Irvine'a  remarku  on  It  will  bo  found  in  aubacquent 
notea.  It  may  here  be  obaerved  that,  although  Mr.  Irvine  hu  bJidwD 
(tee  Note  II.)  that  the  west  front  wna  con)i>kti!<l  (nruhitcetuTall7>iH 
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T>erore  those  portions  of  the  nave  walls  which  abut  on  it,  and 
therefore  in  all  probability  before  the  nave  arcades,  there  seems  no 
necessary  reason  for  assigning  the  front  to  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  other  than  Jocelin  of  Wells,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  belief,  accepted  by  Mr.  Freeman.  All  that  must  be 
admitted  is,  that  the  west  front  was  the  first  portion  of  the  new 
church  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  any  portion  of  that  church 
now  remaining)  which  was  undertaken  and  completed. 

Mr.  Irvine's  remarks  and  arguments  about  the  west  front  and 
the  several  divisions  of  the  nave  will  be  found  in  Notes  II.  and  IV. 


II. 


(Part  I.,  §  6.) 

Mr.  Irvine  remarks — "That  the  west  end  was  built  prior  to 
the  erection  of  the  nave,  the  sections  of  its  mouldings  and  many 
small  facts  in  the  construction  seem  strongly  to  prove."  The  junc- 
tion of  the  new  work  of  the  north  aisle  with  the  east  wall  of  the 
north-west  tower,  is  indicated,  he  insists,  by  the  jointing  of  the 
stones.  There  is  a  certain  Norman  feeling  in  "  the  skeleton  .... 
in  the  intersected  pointed  arches  on  the  sides  of  the  buttresses,  and 
their  somewhat  abrupt  terminations,  and  also  in  the  general  low 
pitch  of  the  arches."  All  this  is  true,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
as  Mr.  Irvine  supposes,  the  west  front  stood  for  a  time  distinct  and 
unsupported,  save  by  the  three  fust  bays  of  the  nave,  in  advance 
of  the  Old  English  church, — the  west  front  of  which  remained 
undisturbed.  Thus  at  Wetzlar,  "  before  the  original  west  front  of 
the  Romanesque  building  (intended  to  have  been  swept  away  when 
the  other  was  finished),  stands  a  considerable  part  of  a  new  west 
front  of  rich  Perpendicular  or  Flamboyant  date,  never  completed ; 
and  consequently  its  old  neighbour  is  still  preserved,  with  a  tower 
of  each  building  standing."  There  is,  however,  no  documentary 
proof  whatever  that  Bishop  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelin  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  west  front  of  Wells,  and  the  decided  Karly  English 
character  of  the  architecture  agrees  but  indifferently  with  the  date 
of  his  episcopate  (1174-1191).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  which  wa» 
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probably  rebuilt  by  Bishop  JocelEn  of  Wells,'  wu  of  ths  auna 
■rchttecturnl  chnracter  u  the  eristing  west  front.  This  e&st  front 
wu  remored  in  the  faurteeiith  century,  when  the  present  preibyterr, 
iMUinecling  the  choir  with  the  Lady-chapel,  win  erected.  Frag- 
ments of  icnlpture,  identical  in  character  with  that  filling  the 
spandreli  of  the  vest  front,  are  built  Into  the  Perpendicular  chapri 
iu  the  Vicars'  Close,  and  there  are  others  In  the  nodercroft  of  the 
Chnpter-boase.  These  must  surely  have  come  from  the  destroyed 
east  end.  There  are  similar  fragmenta  bnilt  into  the  reclory-bousa 
at  Wokey  (the  so-called    Mellifont  Abbey).     These,  in  the  sotna 

conled,  by  Jocalin  of  Wells  at  Wokay,  and  of  which  some  portions 

The  position  of  the  western  lowers,  placed  eilemally  to  th* 
eialea,  is  very  nnusual.  Mr.  Irvine  points  out  that  the  church  of 
St.  Botolph's  Priory,  Colchester,  of  late  Kormnn  dnte,  has  a  siinilBr 
graund-plan ;  and  that  at  Peterborongh,  before  the  Early  English 
additions,  the  church  had  western  towers  of  Norman  data,  also 
placed  externally  to  the  aisles.  Rouen;  Santiago,  Leon,  and  Sigoenta; 
and  Drontheim  in  Norway,  have  western  lowers  arranged  in  the 
same  way.  It  has  been  said  that  the  cathedral  nt  Drontheim,  begun 
by  Archbishop  Si;urd  aboat  1249,  was  a  copy  from  Wells. 

Mr.  Freeman  remarks,  with  thorough  justice,  that 'the  vest  front 
of  Wells,  although  "donbtless  the  finest  display  bf  soalpttU't  in 
England,  is  thoroughly  bad  as  a  piece  of  architecture  ....  Tba 
vQst  front  is  bad.  because  It  is  a  sham — became  it  ia  not  the  rent 
ending  of  the  nate  and  aisles,  but  a  mere  mask,  derised  in  ordef  M 

gain  greater  room  for  the  display  of  stntnei A  real  honest 

west  front,  if  it  have  two  towers,  will  bo  made  by  (he  real  gibi* 
of  the  nave  flanked  by  a  tower  nt  the  end  of  each  aisle.  So  it  it 
at  Tork  ;  so  it  is  at  Abberille;  so  it  is  at  Llandaff  .  .  .  .  Bnt  I 
deny  the  honesty  of  such  fronts  as  those  at  Welhi,  Salisbary,  aaS 


I 
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dta«hofBlshopJo«Ma,  HtiiaUB 
thsl  JoceUn.  io  nbullLling  llu'  rhnn 
of  Iho  presbjlery.    But  (Jodwin  pn 

It  Is  certslD  tbst  Uwre  nru  in  ips 
destb.    KemabH  of  Ibe  slanlng  oC 


ppurFoUroaaststetDFotDf  BishopOvdwln. 

ibabl)!  refers  Id  the  prttb/uirT  as  it  ealaltd 
sy  Ihal  all  w«l  of  tlisl  wu  Jacelta's  work. 
I  bum  cUher  by  Jocello,  or  sooa  iIMr  hM 
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LiDCoIn.  In  all  these  cases  the  front  is  not  the  natural  finish  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  ;  it  is  a  blank  wall  built  up  in  a  shape  which  is 
not  the  shape  which  their  endings  would  naturally  assume.  It  is 
therefore  a  sham." 


UL 

(Pabt  L,  §  6.) 

^  Every  one,  I  suppose,  feels  the  unfinished  look  of  the  towers ; 
the  eye  craves  for  something  or  other  more  than  there  is,  be  it 
pinnacles,  spires,  or  anything  else.  Now,  I  once  very  carefully 
examined  the  tops  of  the  towers  in  company  with  Mr.  Parker,  and 
we  could  see  no  signs  that  there  ever  had  been,  or  had  been  designed 
to  be,  any  stonework  more  than  there  is  now.  But  any  sort  of  finish 
that  any  one  chooses  to  imagine  may  have  been  added,  or  designed 

to  be  added,  in  wood There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

spires  of  wood  sheeted  with  lead,  with  pinnacles  of  the  same  ma- 
terials at  the  angles,  would  be  the  true  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
flat  and  imperfect  look  of  which  every  one  complains."— iF.  A, 
Freanany  *  Hist,  of  Wells,*  p.  129. 


IV. 
(Part  L,  §  12.) 

The  breaks  and  differences  in  the  architecture  of  the  nave  are 
recognized  by  all,  but  have  been  variously  explained.  Mr.  Freeman 
suggests  that  they  only  indicate  such  stoppages  and  fresh  beginnings 
as  may  be  expected  in  a  work  spread  over  many  years, — as  the 
building  of  the  nave  must  have  been,  even  if  entirely  executed  in 
the  lifetime  of  Bishop  Jocelin.  One  of  these  breaks,  at  the  second 
bay  from  the  east  (better  seen  on  the  exterior),  **  no  doubt  marks 
the  completion  of  the  first  part  of  the  work — the  part  absolutely 
necessary  for  divine  service."  This,  of  course,  was  the  part  com- 
pleted before  the  consecration  by  Jocelin,  which  is  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  in  1239.    **  The  other  marks  the  extent  of  the 
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repair  siiued  bj  th«  foil  of  the  TBuIt,"  On  the  othst  hind,  Ur. 
Irviau  insists  that  the  thrte  eaitei-n  bnys  are  alons  (in  ths  dbts)  i 
the  work  ol  Bishop  Jocelinj  that  three  bajg  adjoining 
front  were  built  when  that  was  erected  by  Bishop  B^innld  Piti- 
Jooelin  (see  Note  1.) ;  and  that  thr  space  between  thene  two  ptir- 
tiont  was  not  filled  up  antil  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Jocelin. 
But  the  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  work  was  not  Jocelio'i  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  strong ;  and  under  any  circunulanees  we  hava 
to  account  for  the  change  of  style,  implying  a  change  of  workmen, 
from  the  trae  Early  English  of  the  neat  front  to  the  local  styla 

The  three  eastern  arches  of  the  nave  are  plainer  than  the  rest. 
In  the  arch  mnulJinga  the  rolls  and  hallows  are  always  dirided  bj 
the  gllet,  which  rarely  occun  iu  the  west  front.  The  abaci  an 
square.  Id  the  wot  front  they  are  round.  In  joining  the  nan 
to  the  west  front  the  worhmen  "  were  obliged  to  remoTC,"  uyi 
Mr.  Irvine,  "  the  three  west  baya,  partly  bnilt,  of  the  more  eostlj 
and  loftier  design.  The  western  spandrels,  at  present  of  laiga  < 
■tones,  are  probably  composed  of  the  conrsos  of  the  pillan  and  old  | 
work  palled  down." 

The  names  of  some  of  Bishop  Jocelin'a  masons  have  been  dtoeo- 
vercd  among  the  docnmenls  of  the  catheJral  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Riley. 
Adam  Lock,  mason,  son  of  Thumaa  Lock,  maion,  grants  a  hoiue  to 
the  schools.     His  grant  is  witnessed  by  Deodalii  and  Thomaa  Narslf, 


both  IE 


(Paet  I.,  §  21.) 

The  authority  for  the  £all  of  the  "  tholus  "  is  M.  Paris  (p.  758, 
ed.  Wats).  He  had,  he  says,  the  account  of  what  happened  at  Wetk 
from  the  bishop  himself^  who  mast  hate  been  William  Ballon  Ih* 
first.  "Tholus  quoqnB  lajiidens  mngnie  quantitatls  et  pOddttiir 
qui  per  dillgontiaai  caementariorum  in  aummitate  eccletia  d« 
Welles  ponebatur,  rsptns  dc  loco  suo,  non  sine  damuo,  super  eoele- 
■iam  CGcidit,  et  qnnm  ab  alto  merit,  tumultum  reddens  horribllem 
audienlibua  timorem  Incnstit  non  minimum.  In  qno  Bliam  term 
motu    hoc    acddit    mirabile ;    citminorum.    propagnaculomi 


I 
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colamnarum  capitella  et  summitatis  moUe  sunt,  bases  vero  et 
ftmdamenta  neqnaquam,  quum  contrariom  nataraliter  debuit 
evenire."  "  Tholus  "  may  signify  either  a  vault  or  a  spire ;  but 
in  this  case  the  latter  was  most  likely  intended  (the  expression 
^  cecidit  super  ecclesiam  "  seems  to  imply  as  much) ;  and  there- 
fore it  must  hare  been  a  stone  spire  covering  the  central  tower. 


VI. 

(Pabt  I.,  §  21.) 

The  central  tower,  according  to  Mr.  Irvine,  was  part  of  Bishop 
JoceIin*8  original  design.  It  was,  of  course,  much  shattered  by  the 
fall  of  the  "  tholus ;"  and  was  restored,  like  the  transepts  and 
choir  arcades,  afterwards.  The  original  tower  had  been  vaulted. 
But  after  the  main  piers  had  been  restored,  and  the  nave  had  been 
completed,  it  was  determined  to  substitute  an  open  lantern  for  the 
vault.  Accordingly,  **  from  the  floor  above,  which  they  kept  as  it 
was,  they  commenced  afresh  an  open  lantern  tower,  richly  arcaded, 
in  the  interior  of  which  one  stage,  and  rather  more  than  half  the 
next,  were  completed,  when  from  some  cause  the  whole  erection  came 
to  a  standstill.  A  temporary  roof  was  put  on,  and  it  was  left  to 
be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  cathedral.  The  work  now  stood  so 
long  that  all  the  masons  employed  (more  than  forty  in  number), 
whose  *  banker  marks '  had  given  me  the  greatest  assistance  in 
tracing  the  continuity  of  the  work  ....  at  once  cease  and  are 
no  more  seen  "  (i.  e.  their  "  banker  marks  "  cease).  "  When  the 
work  recommenced  they  are  replaced  by  the  totally  fresh  marks  of 
the  new  workmen.  A  changed  character  appears  also  in  the  sections 
of  the  mouldings." — /rtine,  p.  36.  The  design  of  this  upper  por- 
tion was  also  changed :  "  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  un- 
completed arcade  was  reduced  in  height,  over  which  a  lofty  stage 
of  three  square-headed  panels  (each  containing  two  long  pointed, 
but  uncusped,  openings)  formed  the  exterior  design  of  each  side. 
The  whole  of  this  work  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Under  the  present 
modem  roof  of  the  central  tower  are  still  seen  traces  of  the  points 
where  the  beams  rested  ....  dividing  the  flat  roof  into  a  series 
of  square  moulded  panels,  open  to  view  from  the  floor  of  the  church. 
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ThU  irealc  design  coaU  hqI  hare  eiuteil  long,    A  bah  Idea  a 
the  minds  of  the   chapter.      Thej  roolvod  to  chuige  the  upper    < 
part  into  B  belfry,  divideii  it  off  by  a  wooden  floor  Mill  remaii  " 
and  yet  "  (reiolyed  to)  "  retain  n  portion  of  the  light,     fur 
purpoie  a  let  of  me»ire  tquure-heided  stone  window 'rnnies  of 
lights,  itrengthened  by  a  traniom,  were  inserled  oT.ir  Che  le 
arcade  ia  the  bnae  of  the  long  openings,  fbrmiag  the  inner  IhickneB   ^ 
of  the  Jimble  wall  of  the  lower  (built  thiu  to  save  weight).     On 
the  top  lintels  of  these  stone  window-frames  the  beams  of  the 
floor  fnr  the  b«ll-fr«tning  rested." — [rvnc,  p.  tO.     It  was  after 
change  into  a  beltry  that  the  tower  vails  gat-e  way,  and  the  St. 
Andrew  crosses   were  inserted  below.     The  bells  were  afterwi 
removed  into  the  western  towers.     Then  came  the  Perpendici 
vaulting,  nnd  the  sound-openiDgs  were  filled  in  with  Perpendici 
panelling.    "  The  pintiades  of  the  tower  were  alea  reisut.    Th«  | 
Decorated  main  centre  spires  in  each  case  were  preserved ;  the  sur- 
roandlng  small  ones  and  Ihnsein  the  sides  changed  to  Perpendicular, 
and  the  niches  and  tignres  added  (possibly  by  Bishop  Bubwith'a 
eiecutors)." — /rinmr,  p.  42. 


(Past  I.,  §  23.) 

All  the  detail  of  the  restoration  is  well  executed ;  bat 
talnly  to  he  regretted  that  the  work  was  nnderlnken  befc 
eiastical  orrnugement  was  so  well  understood  as  it  is  at  pnuent..  ■ 
Something  may  perhaps  be  said  in  delence  of  the  new  dispositim  J 
of  the  stalls— between,  instead  of  in  front  of,  the  piers;  but  thk*! 
removal  of  the  canopy  jrom  Beckimfton't  tomb  was,  as  Hr.  I'riio*'! 
mno  has  charncteriie.i  it,  an  "act  of  sheer  havoc."  Had  the  wrec*  1 
been  removed,  as  in  this  caw  it  might  have  been  without  eilber  | 
disndvantiige  or  the  destiuclion  of  anything  really  venerable,  I. 
nave  would  hiivebeen  mode  arnilable  for  the  congregation.  "D 
thiKie  who  planned  the  last  arrangement*  of  Wells  Cathedral  kn«Wifl 
that  there  waj  a  nave,  and  if  Ihey  rlid  know  it,  for  what  end  dU'l 
thuy  suppose  that  that  nave  was  built?  Abbhop,cDining  in  bjthvl 
cloister  door,  might  possibly  never  lind  out  that  there  was 
at  all  j  but  a  dean,  coming  in  at  the  west  end,  most  have  le 
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thsra  WM  1  good  deal  oC  building  between  thst  door  nnd  hie  onn 
null,  and  one  woild  hsTe  thought  that  he  mast  somelimei  liHTe 
jtluppeil  to  Iliiak  for  whnt  end  that  building  wai  frl  up.  Wits  thiit 
long  srray  of  arohes,  that  soaring  vaoll,  made  Eimply  as  a  place 
for  robbing  sboes  berore  the  service  l)egiDB,  or  for  I'hatlerlng  after 
the  aerrice  is  ended?  1  think  that  Robert  and  Jocelln  hrul  belter 
nntioDs  of  the  adaptation  of  meaoB  to  ends  than  to  rearso  great  a 
work  for  Buch  small  jiurpoaes." — Freeman,  '  Hist,  of  Cathedral 
Chnroh  of  Welh,,'  p.  154. 


I 


(PjnT  I.,  5  23.) 

"nia  stder  in  which  the  eaitern  portion  of  the  church  was  ccn- 
etmcted  is  nillicieatly  clear.  The  Udj-chapel  was  firtt  built, 
■nd  most  haie  stood  for  a  ihort  time  dislinct  from  the  old  choir. 
Then  began  the  exteusiou  of  the  choir,  and  its  connecliun  with  the 
Udf-chapel.  Bishop  Jocclin's  (or  the  £arlf  English)  east  eml  wbh 
at  lost  remoTed,  and  the  new  work  was  joined  to  the  three  weitern 
(Early  English)  bajs,  which  had  alreadj  been  repaired  after  the 
All  of  the  "  tholos."  "  In  the  new  eiteriur  of  the  eastern  end  a 
portion,"  sajs  llr.  Irvine,  "  wai  bailt  every  year,  leaving,  inside, 
the  old  eastern  chapels  for  use  as  long  as  possible.  The  joints 
mark  the  portions  uf  erery  fresh  year,"  The  Lady-chapel  was  cer- 
tainly ftDished  before  1326.  The  dates  of  the  remaining  work  are 
uncertain ;  but  Mr.  Irvine  agrees  with  Mr.  J'reeman  in  regarding 
Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  as  having  been  much  concerned,  with 
it.     The  whole  was  probably  finished  before  his  death  in  136:1. 

"The  new  work,"  sap  Mr.  Freeman,  "though  eiceiilingly 
graceful,  la  perhaps  rather  too  graceful;  it  has  ■  refinement  and 
uinnleneis  of  detail  which  Is  thoroughly  in  place  In  a  small  build- 
ing like  (he  lidy-chapel,  but  which  gives  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
wcakneu  when  it  Is  transferred  to  a  principal  part  of  Ihe  church 
of  the  full  blight  of  the  building.     Ths  three  elder  arches  are  all 

but  it  strikes  me  that  feminine  elegance,  thoroughly  In  iU  place 
in  tb«  nnall  chapels,  is  hardly  in  its  place  in  the  presbilery." — 
'Hist,  of  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,' p.  111. 
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(Part  I^  §  30.) 

"With  tba  eiqnisita  benutj  of  the  Lndy-chtpel  tvtrj  out  It 
ramilinr;  bat  every  one  may  not  hare  remarked  hov  ddtioct  tt  i< 
tVom  the  rest  of  the  church.  Unlike  bdj'  other  of  the  campoaebt 
part^  of  the  ohurcli,  it  conid  stami  perfectlr  well  hf  itseli^  u  ■ 
det^iched  building.  At  it  ia,  it  gives  ui  upiidnl  form  to  the  ei-  . 
treme  end  of  the  church  :  bat  it  b  moch  more  than  no  npH  { it  ii,  ia 
ftLCtj  an  DcLngon  Qo  lefm  than  the  chapter-hotue,  and  to  this  Sbrm  it 
owes  mach  of  its  besatj.  A<  an  oclngon  staoding  detached  at  tme 
end  and  joined  to  other  buildingi  at  the  ntber  end,  it  allowed  the 
apsidal  end  to  be  combined  with  the  eiqaisite  slender  shafts  which 
open  into  the  iipac«  to  the  west.  Bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  chappl  mmt  at  first  have  atood  almost  ss  a  detiuhed  bujldiog, 
and  that,  though  it  was  doabtless  not  intended  to  remain  ao,  yet 
the  fact  of  its  originBl  isoUtion  clearly  had  an  eSect  on  ita  G>rm. 
There  is  a  Kecoud  Iranaopt  at  Wells,  but  instead  of  dividing  the 
iihoir  from  the  presbjlery,  it  ia  a  mere  appendage  to  the  Lady- 
chapel,  and  it  Is  therefore  far  &om  being  the  important  f^tut* 
which  the  easteia  transept  Ii  at  Canterbury  and  Saliiburj."- 
Fne-iian,  pp.  109-10. 


X. 

(Part  L,  §  31.) 

The  remains  of  a  canopy  whiah  formerly  itoad  above  the  tomb 
of  Dean  Forrest,  are  in  the  undercroft  of  thn  chspter-hooM : 
»  unknown  ecoleainetic  "  in  this  (the  norlh-onal)  transept,  li  thonght 
tn  be  John  de  Mldleton,  Chancellor  of  Well,  (collated  13ST).  He  held 
this  otKre  but  a  short  time,  and  then  became  a  Friar  Minor.  In  thi* 
transejit  U  also  the  altar-tomb  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Berkeley  (tSSO- 
1^81),  with  iKiroe  cations  and  not  rery  intelligible  iueriptiou. 
Round  the  edge  an  the  words  "  iSpiritns  erepto  ulviu,  Gitbeiie, 
Novemhra  i^arcere  IVIarijiis  eno  (?)  nthere  Barkle  crepaL  Annan 
dant  Ista  aalutla,"  In  the  centra,  "  Viii,  vldete  S,  prcmiam  ;  laii, 
ndui  quiMialbmi  pro  capta  afendo  ptKHilii  leptem  ptr  a: 
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triplices.**    The  words  "  vixi  "  and   "  LVXI "  mark   the  bishop's 
age  at  his  "  deliverance  **  or  death — 83. 

Against  the  east  wall  of  this  transept  is  a  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  our  Lord's  ascension. 


XI. 
(Paet  I.,  §  83.) 

The  separation  of  the  chapter-house  from  the  cloisters  is  one  of 
the  architectural  indications  (the  arrangement  of  the  cloister  is 
another)  that  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  was  a  secular,  and  not 
a  monastic  foundation.  "  In  secular  foundations  the  chapter-house 
is  much  more  strictly  part  of  the  church  than  it  is  in  a  monastery. 
In  a  monastery  the  chapter-house  is  one  of  the  main  parts  of  the 
whole  building.  It  communicates  directly  with  the  cloister,  and 
thereby  with  the  church  and  the  other  principal  buildings.  But 
it  has  no  direct  communication  with  the  church ;  it  has  no  more 
connection  with  the  church  than  the  refectory  has,  and  not  nearly 
so  much  as  the  dormitory  has.  But  in  secular  foundations  the 
chapter-house  is  much  more  commonly  a  part  of  the  church,  its 
principal  or  only  entrance  being  from  the  church  itself.  This  is 
a  general,  but  not  an  universal  rule,  Salisbury  being  a  notable  in- 
stance to  the  contrary." — Freematif  *  Wells/  p.  96. 


XIL 

(Pakt  I^  §  88.) 

A  cloister  and  refectory  had  been  built  by  Bishop  Gisa  (lOCl- 
1088)  when  he  introduced  the  rule  of  Chrodegang  of  Metz  for  the 
observation  of  the  canons.  These  buildings  were  removed  by 
Bishop  John  de  Villula,  who  built  his  own  manor-house  on  the  site. 
Bi:shop  Jocelin  of  Wells  removed  the  manor-house  to  the  site  it 
now  occupies ;  and  the  existing  cloister  formed  part  of  the  great 
design  which  was  either  originated  by  Bishop  Jocelin,  or  was 
mostly  carried  out  during  his  episcopate.  The  outer  walls  of  the 
cloister,  including  the  doorway  leading  to  the  palace,  are  of  this 
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XIII. 

(Part  I.,  §  38.) 

A  door  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  cloisters  opens  to  a  s])ace  where 
the  best  near  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  south  side  of  the  church. 
Thejuuctiun  of  the  Luly-ehapel  with  the  presbytery  is  best  seen 
here.  Observe  also  a  door  (now  blocked)  at  the  end  of  the  eastern 
*isle  of  the  south  transept.  There  was  a  similar  door  in  the  north 
t^ansept  which  was  used  (after  it  was  no  longer  nece.ssary  for  the 
■erving  of  its  first  intention  )  as  an  entrance  to  the  chapter-house 
''Uiroasc.  The  extorior  label  moulds  of  both  these  doors,  covering 
•nost  likely  wo^wlen  porches,  are  i)erfect.  They  were  designed  for  use 
*t  the  time  whm  .lurelin's  cathedral  had  little  bevond  a  choir  an<f 
trdn>cpts  available,  before  the  central  portion  of  the  nave  had  been 
instructed. 

For  the  exterior  of  the  central  tower,  well  seen  here,  refer  tu 
Note  VI. 
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